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TO FURTHER THE APPRECIATION, 
AND RESTORE THE CHARACTER. 

ANCIENT ART, 
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PltEFACE. 



Tiie following Essay grew out of a request from 
a foreign publisher to write an Introduction to 
a proposed English translation of the " Kunst- 
Mythologie " of Dr. Emil Braun, the lato distin- 
guished Secretary of the Archaeological Institute 
of Rome. The remarks then written are chiefly 
confined to the fifth section. The project of 
translation being given up at the death of the 
publisher, the Essay has outgrown its original 
limits, and is presented to the public in its 
present form. 

In apologizing for the great number of quotations, 
the author desires it to be remembered that the 
only way in which he could exhibit the genius of 
ancient art, was by giving the opinions of the 



aueienU upon the subject. Thoeo opinions ho 1ms 
endeavoured (o classify and methodize, so thai, 
conclusions may the more easily bo deduced ii'om 
them. At the same Lime he has avoided as much 
as possible putting those opinions into the form of 
(potations, lest he should interrupt the regular con- 
tinuity of the discourse. Those only which would 
not work in have been thrown into foot-notos. 
Many of these passages have been collected by 
form it writers, sometimes as mere anecdote, some- 
times without drawing any deduction from them, 
sometimes indeed they have been mentioned with 
derision. The author believes that every tradition 
is pregnant with a moaning. 

Tho treatment of such a subject naturally enjoins 
upon the author the duty and necessity of perusing 
tho writings of those who have gone before him : 
and having done this, it hecomes him to ac- 
knowledge tho assistance ho has received. Among 
those whose works he has read with the greatest 
pleasure, and from which ho has received the 
greatest profit, arc Quntremeco de Quincy, Winckle- 
mann, and Reynolds. The names of others may 
bo found useful, as given at the end of the volume. 
Among modern writers of our own country, be 



would mention the name of the President of the 
Royal Academy, from whose " Contributions to the 
Literature of AH" he has ventured to quote 
moro than one long paragraph, and that of the 
present Professor of Sculpture, whoso admirable 
lectures are so replete with plain good sense. 

Some of the subjects discussed are subjects of 
long and ironies! er^ilrnv^rf-v : ihc author has 
taken up these with the object of vindicating the 
ancients, and finding out the truth. lie trusts 
that it will bo felt that he has neither been guilty 
of exaggerating the praises of ancient art, nor of 
detracting from the just morits nf modem art; 
and that in expressing the opinions of a layman, 
though an artist, it will he considered that he 
has done so with as much moderation and diffi- 
dence as his subject would permit. Should it, 
howovor, bo thought otherwise it must bo remcm- 
bored that in the treatment of such a subject— 
" Difficile est satiram non scribere." 

And now a few words for Dffidalus, — 

" I}:edn1uB ingniin tiibrrr .vlnlirrrnnus ratia." 

Ovid. Me! viii. IE!). 

for having invoked him, it would ill become me 



not to pi'opitiatc: bis manes by incense and sacri- 
fice. Nor let it be thought presumptuous in arro- 
spiting in my liumbkr oiVrniiLr :i name so great. It 
is nob by choice, but by necessity that it is so 
named ; for, in consequence of his groat celebrity, 
all statues were named after him, SaRaKa ; and 
therefore a work on sculpture can bear no other 

The name of Dredalus carries us back to the very 
infancy of art, to tlio time of Theseus and Hercules, 
before the Trojan war, when history is concealed 
by a veil of myths and legends. The very existence 
then of Dsedalus lias been denied by some, though 
I am bound to bclievo that ho was an Athenian 
by birth, the son of Metione, and grandson of 
Erochtlieus, king of Athens. His name is cele- 
brated both in ancient and in modern timeB, not 
more for his art than for the variety of his wander- 
ings and calamities. Two deeds are laid to his 
charge, either of which is sufficient to overwhelm 
his memory with, infamy ; and yet there is no name 
in the history of art which has received such 
honour. Had he been guilty of the murder of his 
nephew, and fled to good King Minos, we might 
he sure that it would have Iwcn said of him, — 
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" Though he escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffered 
him not to live." 

" K:iro nut ccc den tern scclcBtum 
1) rami it pnln Pcdhii clnuilo," 

Hob. iii. OA 2, 31. 

Mad ho been guilty of the more detestable crime, said 
to have been committed against his kind protector 
and benefactor, the maker of the Gnossian cow 
would have been equally infamous with the maker 
of the Syracusan bull. D;edalus and Perillus would 
have been alike hated and despised. In this in- 
stance, at least, we may with Diodonis affirm that 
"the ancient writers commemorate many things 
which never were, being bred up in idle tales from a 
daily acquaintance with fabulous writings:" and 
we are the more justified in this belief, that Plato 
and Plutarch attribute the fable to the hatred which 
the Greeks ontertained of King Minos. Presuming 
then that these crimes were never perpetrated, we 
may suppose that the fablo conceals some allegory. 
What the pretended murder of his nephew and 
pupil may signify, it is difficult to divine. Perhaps, 
that the skill and discoveries of Dasdalus were 
greater than one roan alone could attain to ; 
perhaps it merely meant to indicate tho jealousy 



and emulation of art. However this may bo, we 
follow liim to Crete, where we find him engaged in 
many groat works, amongst others the forming of 
a cow. What is the fable connected with this 
animal, but another mode of saying that, like 
Myron, his skill in forming animals was so great, 
that tlicy deceived those of the same species V 
Hero ho built the labyrinth, and tho fablo nest 
reports that his ^uill ln'iiig iliscuwred by tho king, 
he confined Daedalus and his son Icarus in tho 
labyrinth wlndi ho lnul just completed. From this 
they escaped by means of wings, which Dosdalus 
constructed of wood and feathers, and fastened lo 
the body with wax. The wings being adjusted to 
tho body of his son, Dajdalus on \m knees conjured 
him not to fly too high ; but tho impetuous spirit 
of youth led liim to disrogard tho cautions of ex- 
perience, and the wax melting by the sun's heat, 
the unhappy IcaruB, who had taken an opposite 
direction to that of his fathor, fell into tho soa by 
the island Doliche, near to Samos, which island as 
well as tho soa itself was thereafter called by his 
name. Daedalus, mow diffident and more ex- 

1 Tbo some is said of n brazen cow placed, nt the fountain 
Peirene at Corinth.— Atheu. Deip. liii. p. GOS. 
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porienced, flew low, neither exposing himself to tho 
sun's rays, nor allowing lu's wings to dip in the 
hriny waves, and at length reached Sicily in safety. 
The fable was understood by most of tho ancients 
to mean that Dasdalus had escaped by means of 
sails, of which ho was the supposed inventor; 
Lucian, perhaps in sport, explains it by reference 
to astronomy; but it is probable that this portion 
also of the fable has reference to his art. The 
winged flight of Dasdalus may have been invented 
to denote the soaring nature of genius, tho 
superiority of intellect ovor mero physical force 
Dajdalua's genius was controlled by sound judg- 
ment, and though ho doparted boldly from the 
trammels of hieratic prescription, he gave not free 
license to his fancy, but subjected hia imagination 
to the rides of art. Icarus, on tho other hand, 
with the rashness and ignorance of youth, thought 
ho would go boyond his father, and establishing 
Liiiir-i'li' iil. ilu 1 i^mii] lvhinh born his name, fi-il into 
extravagance of style, and most miserably failed. 
Under the figure, therefore, of Icarus, who is made 
to represent tho student in art, the ancients wished 
to inculcate those important lessons which are 
necessary to he borne in mind for the attainment 



of success. Dtodalua gives winga to liis sou, to 
signify that no one can iirrivi! at the highest excel- 
lence of Ins profession, who is dovoid of genius : — 

" Bine jiennia rabie hand facile est. — PlaHttu, 

Being endowed with genius!, Difdalus then advises 
liis son neither to fly into fanciful conceits, nor to 
sink into a low and contemptible manner. Seeing 
his son inattentive to his counsels, and about to 
follow his own course, he holds him by the arm to 
restrain him, ho conjures him to follow his direc- 
tions, tailing at liis livt In' beseeches him. ISeware, 
he says, of extremes- : avoid e^ifavaj.'iiiiccs : 

" Inter utrumque vula."— Onid. 
" IAjjji; Uiiii;i]:i." - Ilur. 

Diedalus married a woman of Gortyna, by whom 
ho had Iapyx, who subsequently led a colony into 
Italy. Notwithstanding this, Minos appears to have 
been jcidous of him, and thought, that his queen 
visited the artist's studio too frequently, on tho pre- 
tence of seeing his famous cow. Certain it is that, 
on his arrival in Sicily, DLedalus soon ingratiated 
himself with the daughters of King Cocalus, who 
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are said indeed to liave procured the death of 
Minoa, who had entered Sicily with an army, after 
placing the Athenians under yearly tribute. In re- 
membrance of his fortunate escape, Dajdalua built 
a temple to Apollo at Capua. From Sicily he was 
invited to Sardinia by Iolaua, who employed liim 
in many wonderful works, which Diodorus Siculus 
says were remaining in his time. These various 
exiles and wanderings have been explained as sig- 
nifying the gradual advancement and extension of 
Greek art. 

As regards his art, Dasdalus is said to have been 
instructed by Minorva, and to havo contrived 
images, which by means of quicksilver were able to 
move about, and which had to bo tied to prevent 
their running away. 1 What is this hut that before 

1 Eitraordinary and amusing as is this account of DjcdsWa 
utiitues, ingenious and minute as wore the works of Callicrates, 
who enrvod a chariot and horses of ivory which ho hid under a 
fly's wing, o modern artist has surpassed them, if ue may credit the 
accounfs related to us ! Kigelius, in order to show to touch and 
eye the circulation of the blood, made a statue bo eiactly re- 
sembling man in all its internal economy, that ono saw everything 
which passed in its interior by tbe principles of physics mid hydro- 
statics; one remarked the natural movement of tbo lungs, the 
beatings of the pulse, and generally all those functions which ore 
natural to the human body. Ho also mado a brazen borne, in 
which he placed - sjiriuu;, v.liidi impressed on j iiiiiiliine :. snlli- 
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hia time sculpture was, like tho Egyptian figures, 
fixed and motionless, whereas ho, by varying tho 
attitude, and rectifying the oblique position of tho 
eye, at once gave life and motion to his works? 
Tho sculpture of this early period is rude and 
inelegant, and thus Hippias, in Plato, laughs at 
it, but Fausanias, in acknowledging its rudeness, 
confesses in it a divine influence, while Piato says 
that tho works of Daidalus wero truly works of 
great value. It was thus that his name became 
celebratod in tho highest degree in Greece, Crete, 
Sicily, and Italy, while in Egypt he was wor- 
shipped as a god. Here he designod a temple 
to Vulcan, which was wtucmed so beautiful, that 
they placed in it a wooden statue of Dsedalus, 
which the artist himsolf had executed ; and by 
reason of his great skill and discoveries paid 
to him divine honours. At Plates also, a yearly 
festival was held in his honour, for the like motive. 
Nor was he groat in sculpturo only, hut in Crete, 
Agrigcntum, Selinuntuw, Capua, Cutnaj, Mount 
Eryx, Sardinia, and Egypt, ho left monuments 

cimitly strong mid cuntbuouit movement to enable liini to rida on 
il (irentt'-four miles on a levol ruad!— Journal lies Saranli for 
1G77, lG80,md 1G83. 



behind him in architecture and engineering'. Pliny 
attributes to him the invention of the 3aii, the saw, 
the axe, the plummot, the gimlet, and glue ; while 
other writers give to liim 1 1 1 . ■ pnM-er's wheel ami flu 1 
turner's lathe; traditions which, however mythical, 
at least prove him to have been a man endowed with 
a most wonderful genius. The name of this aifcij/wi 
artist was borne by sculptors down to the time of 
Socrates, who playfully lays claim to it. Dscdahis 
is said to have (lied of the bite of a water-snake at 
Dffidala in Caria, 
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It is duo, both to myself and to tlie subject, both 
to myself and to my readers, to offer a few remarks 
on the frontispiece to this essay. A vaulted ceiling 
to a Greek temple is so repugnant to ones ideas of 
Greek tasto or Greek knowledge, that fow critics will 
be independent enough to pause in their opinion, 
when they find that the great majority of persons, 
learned and usik'iiriicil, imln^imtinerly condemn it as 
;m absurd aii:LL'l)i'om~m. These few pcoplo I invite 
to follow mo. If it can bo shown that the traditions 
of art as to the non- employment of the arch are only 
of modern date, — if necessity can be shown for its 
introduction, and history confirm its usage, then, 
and then only, can I expect my readers to agree 

Of evidence from actual remains we have none. 
We have not, in any of our museums, a sin £ilt! spe- 
cimen of a Greek coiling. Those which are pointed 
out to us are the ceilings of porticos, not of rooms. 



These porticos do not exceed ton foot in width. 
Nothing could be easier, or more natural, than to 
cover these porticos with stone. Argument would 
be unnecessary to prove it, for experience shows it 
in tliu remains of every ancient temple. It is from 
those callings of the outer porticos, the stone or 
marble lacimaria, overlaid with gorgeous colouring 
am! gilding, that architects have too rashly presumed 
that the interior also of the temple was covered 
in a like manner. But this opinion is unsupported 
by any proof, or any confirmation. 1 XevertVless, the 
opinion lias been received and adopted, and modern 
buildings, as for instance our National Museum, 
which are erected after the Greek manner, have 
their ceilings, it may be, of cast-iron girders, or 
lath and plaster, painted to imitate, what it would be 
impossible to execute— a marble roof. Such, then, 
is the tradition of the so- much- talked- of trabeated 
ceilings of the ancients. So little do we know of 
the interior of the Greek temples, that we cannot 
even decide upon their arrangement. Some have 
supposed that the nypasthron consisted of a range 
of skylights on either side, ignorant of the sacred 
signification of an hypiefhroii. Some have supposed 
that there was only one order of columns within 
the temple ; others that there wcro two, and that 

1 Unless the ti!li][ilr with vitv smril], nr l\ie ei'Uji of JimitiMii',! 
width, as in the temple of Apollo at Basaaj, the roof of which 
I'auwLiLLiLS I'l [lively uii'iii ions ii il' !jf stiinc— '1'aiis xli. ■>. 
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the second readied the ceiling. Some have sup- 
posed that there was indeed nn upper gallery, but 
that this gallery was void and unadorned, a recep- 
tacle for dust and cobwebs ; others that there was 
not even a gallery, but that the two orders of 
columns went round the cella like a screen or 

scailbhling. Willi Ill's igmivaiu'i' to the inl rri nil 

plan, can it bo wondered at that wo were unable 
to discover the nature of the ceiling ? Ifc has been 
asked, How is it, if such vaults existed, that no 
mention of them has been made by ancient writers ? 
With the like reason we might ask, How is it, if 
such giillei'ies existed, that they are not described P 
Wo have assumed the fact without attending to the 
contrary. But of this anon ; we pass on to the 
second point. 

Perhaps there is no temple, with the exception of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Agrigentnm, of 
which so many attempts have been made to restore 
the interior, as the temple of Minerva, at Athens. 
Of these projects two desoj-ve attention. The one, 
entitled to consideration from the celebrity of its 
author, carries up the columns to the line of rafters, 
and makes the line of ceiling to correspond with 
that of the line of roof; the other gives a less alti- 
tude to the ' columns, but covers the cella with a 
horizontal ceiling. Tn tho former case the architect 
could only succeed in his object of reaching the 
line of rafters by employing imaginary Corinthian 
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columns, uiid elongating them at pleasure, while 
liia lino of ceiling, from being; lingular, could never 
have looked well. The hypiuthrou of kucIi a ceiling, 
exhibiting a double notch, must have appeared most 
awkward ; and, indeed, the form is more like that of 
an Etruscan tomb than that of a Greek temple. 




In the other design the hypiuthral opening like- 
wise constitutes an objection ; but in this case it 
resembles a well, the depth and narrowness of which 




precludes the admission of a sufficient body of light, 
while from its peculiar form the upper part of the 
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interior must have been in continual .doom. lint 
a more fata! objection ariaea from, the fact that an 
interior so constructed would not have been suffi- 
ciently lofty to contain the- celebrated Minorva of 
Phidias. 

The statue of the goddess, as wo shall presently 
see, is represented a* being twenty-sis cubits in 
iicight, while her spear touched tho ceiling. Sho 
stood upon a pedestal on which was sculptured the 
birth of Pandora, attended by all the gods of Olympus. 
Tho plan of tho podostal may still be traced on the 
pavement, by which we find it to have been twenty- 
one feet six inches long by eight feet sis inches 
wide, with ;t railing round it extending nearly three 
feet more on every side. This must have required 
a height of about ten feet to be in proportion, 
which added to the thirt /-nine feet, or twenty-six 
cubits, gives us a total height of nearly fifty foot. 
This height of fifty feet requires the utmost limits 
of the temple: so that the horizontal ceiling must 
be rejected, were it only from this evidence. Of 
these two projects, therefore, the one is inadmis- 
sible from the loftiness of its colonnades, the other 
fVoni (he lownes.-i <>i' its ailing. The only alterna- 
tive, then, is a mode of construction somewhat 
similar to that exhibited in the frontispiece. 

We now come to the third point of consideration, 
how far such theory is in accordance with historical 
data. Much has been written regarding the an- 



tifjuity of the arch; nml tlio general impression is, 
that it was not invented, or at least not commonly 
made use of, when these temples wero erected. 
M. Dntens, on the other hand, insists on the remote 
antiquity of its invention, and M. Quatremere de 
Qnincy believed in iis employment by the Greeks at 
the highest. period of their history. The last-named 
writer based his opinion on the description of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Kits, where it is said, 
" The statue of Jupiter was of so great magnitude, 
that though he was represented sitting, his head 
seemed to touch the summit of the roof ; and if ho 
arose and stood upright, he would have broken 
through the covering of his temple." M. Quatre- 
mere suggests from tho words rf x°f>u<?f, i%s ^4%, 
the summit of t!ie ceiling, that the central part of 
the temple h;nl ;i circular cciiim: <-'-\' iv I ; observing 

that it is but a circular ceiling which can have a 

submit. 1 Tills opinion Kitmanl strongly opposes, 
without offering any other interpretation, perhaps 
without having ;iny. lie contents himself with 
saying, "So gross an anachronism as the introduc- 
tion of the representation of a type or principle 
then unknown, can scarcely be contemplated with 
gravity." 3 M. Quatremere supports his theory by 

1 Q. dc Quincy, Xemnrti de V Imtitut—irUt. el lit. Anc. 
tome iii. p. 242; Is. Jupiter Olympicn, Part IV. pnrag. lii. 
p. 267. 

1 Kumard, Sf«rC< Athcni, ii. 84. 
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i:ri;Lbrini!i^ Ui.'lI (.lie ni'ch which is shown on ulitny 
Roman coins of Grecian buildings represents the 
vault of the temple, that the artist endeavoured to 
show in one view, the front portico, ami the interior 
of tliu temple, with its statue and vault over ; a 
conjecture which is perfectly reasonable when we 
recollect that the ancient medallists were frequently 
in the habit of giving convention;!! representations 
of the objects which they wished to portray." 

Of those coins, one is remarkable as exhibiting 
the Temple of Juno at Samos, which we know to 
have been a Grecian building; tho other as ex- 
hibiting only the vaulted intorior of tho temple, 
without tho exterior. 



The conventional character of ancient art as dis- 
played in the synecrioehical treatment of their coins 
A iliii ■'.■■..( 'Ynrliiti-cb lias just published n most 
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is very evident in this latter example, where not 
only is an arch on two columns put for the whole 
temple, but the head of the divinity on a pedestal 
is made to indicate the entire statue. 

Another instance might be cited in tho ridge tilea 
and antefixffi of the ancient temple, tlio fooling of 
which is sometime* attempted to lie. impressed in 
the scolloped ornament of the pediment. 




Tt. will be objected that, sill these coins are Roman : 
but it must be remembered that the autonomous 
coins of Greece never exhibit temples, the temple 
being always indicated by the figure of the divinity 
to whom it was sacred, or as lrei|uent.ly by an 
emblem of the divinity. But though tho coins were 
executed in Roman times, the temples shown on 
them, as on one of these examples, may be Greek. 
It will be further objected that the coin here given 

bi-iai Bunfposeil by the learned. I leave the subject for numis. 
roatologiits to decide, and merely refer to it to show Hint I 
have not ncllipnul to the general opinion without con si deration. 
Animated, as nil antiquaries should be, by tho like aesl for truth, 
:iml low nl art, k (HIVerencc of <j|jl:iLu:i in tli-tails luusi vet aluavs 
be eipected. 



shows Corinthia 



hia own words ; — 

" Malgre qu'il a plu iV quclquea nntiquaircs de publier sur In 
fidulit<£ des artistes inonetaircs dans les representations des monu- 
mniits, jfi rrnla qui; lc plus aouvunt ila [I'uiil iltMln.'- qu:r des i Miners 
reduites, et que la plupnrt des temples n'y sont qu'indiques par 
dea abbreviations d'usage. 

" J'ai toujoiirB eu quclque print: ri m 't-xj^ir] nor «; grand ue mil re 
do peristvles de temples qui ont un arc inscrit dans leur fronton. 
Cottc mothodo, qui est un dos abua familiers de l'architecture 
moderne, n'eat paa, a la verite, d.-nnee de toutc cspeco d'eicmplca 
dans )a basse antiquity. On \mi Jes nitlira i Balbcck ci i Spa- 
de Borne, oroces (in t'n.zi- ■ jci > ;;in;i c;nip.'-s ;..!!■ mi arc. Cos details 
vicieui ne sent que de 1'omement. Maia que jamais la fronton 
eo grand d'un temple ait ete, dans ('antique, ainsi decoupe et 
adisUrn' ["!:■ (l-l caprnv ilf di'-csir.itw:;. je crcii qn'.ill [:enl- mi ;vr- 
mettro de le pier. Cepondant, beaucoup do refers do monnoiea 
offrent ce vice, et roflreiit e<»:ii)]<> un vieo d'usage. Qu'a pu 
l'inapirer bui grnreurs F J'nvois cru d'abord que vet arc n'etoit 
imagine quo pour donnor uu pen plus de bauteur a bi atfltue du 
diou, placJo lc plus sou veal suns ves peristyles rapctissca ; maia 

sable, j'ai aoupconne par le bit aeul tie la atatnf! indiquee sur ccs 
lilOJilwioa. ci 'in: □ l ;l - u L ! i r 1 1 . ■ : l r; c.-i h A;\Um :n-''i:i:' (li: 1'inlerienr 
du temple, (comtne Yitruve nous 1*« enseigno plua baut,) que le 
graveur s'etoit propose, dnna oca frontispieea, de faire voir troia 
cboses, le peristyle eiterieur, 1'interieur du touiple, et la statue ; 
de maniftro qu'il faudroit regarder ces representations de temples 
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coinmo tine snrto do coupe en deasiu, e'est-u-dire, uno representa- 
tioii iniito ci ciinvi'iilioniH'lli' lie I'inl^rienr i:t ilc IViti'rieur. 
Alorajo aoupfoane quo cciii dp ecu irontispicca qui oiit un are 
(Inns lo fronton, jinpnrlinriint a Ji's Umi|ilcs Jim! 1'iulrritur iitiiit 
vuule en jiiiTrc, on ohloniic rii rintiv ; ct si oiltc conjecture ntoit 

,[LI,'1.|1L.' ". il ,iT.,h :v .ih-.-.li .■ iiil-i i['.u- les ttllipli'l v. 

mi riiitn's en [iwrn- mi i'h Imis furnit assi-/. c. miliums." 1 

M. Qualrciui-rc lu'licvcs thai i'iui*anias, where ho 
says xflou xn! airif 5coO'.i-,' iii speaking of the 
temple of Apollo nt. I'lLigalia, i> describing a stone 
vault; and lio fui'thor goes on to remark that 
l'iin-iiiii:iri tells i:j rlml in I lie cil v nt' Mo^ilopoli.-, ni'itr 
tiifr pei'tico I'hiliiijicim of [he I'lu'iim, is the templo 
of Mercury Acacesiiia, of which nothing but the 
atone vault {yj 7 ''"'-"') veuiuins ; ! while Pliny informs 
us that Dinocrates began to vault (concamerare) the 
templo of Arainoo in Alexandria.* Vitruviua, in 
recording the names of artists who wrote on their 
works, aays, " Theodoms Phoccus (scripait) do 
tholo qui eat Belphis,"— on the vaulted (templo) 
winch ia at Delphi. Roman temples, we know, 
were sometimes vaulted, as at Nismes, at Baalbec, 
and the templo of Honor and Virtue at Rotno. 

A subject of ao much importance would naturally 
engage the attention of the learned. M. Dutcns 
published a work on the use of the arch by the 

1 Quatremi'irc Ao Quince JAwo/re siir la mani'ere dual ilaimt 
eclairh In Temphi dm Brtet ct dei Romnint ; MCmoires dc Pla- 
ititatRoy. lie France— Clause SSiUoin el de LilleratureAscienne, 
tome iii. p. 245. 

1 Paus. ™i. 41. ■ lb. viii. 30. * Plin, sniv. 14. 
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ancients,' in which ho asserted its remote origin. 
This was objected to by a writer in tho Edinburgh 
Review, and again defended by M. Dutens. The 
million ties on which lie rests his opinion aro : — a 
p:iss:ige in l'hitu in which he recommends a monu- 
nient being raised to 1 1st? chief miipisl riLti', which 
should be constructed with a waggon -heiuled 
vault, i^Taa irpo/u5»ij ; J another from Aristotle, who 
compares the world and the works of God " to 
those stone.- in coved l.mikling- e:ille:l ;ireh-ilemes 
(4-a?./ois) which sustain all the edifice by the re- 
sistance which they yield on every side;" 3 and 
the following from Seneca, — " Democritus, said 
Posidonius, is believed to have invented the arch, 
(of such construction) that by the curvature of 
stones gradually inclined, it should bo held together 
by tho middle stone. This I should say was false; 
for bridges and gateways must have existed before 
the time of Democritus, tho tops of which were 
gradually curved."* 

To this it is objected that JWxnf was applied also 
to any building circular on plan, that tJ/oJiIs also 
signifies a conical or pointed roof, and i^'ic denotes 
merely the act of touching ; and that the first two 

1 Dntena, (Louis,) Stchercia mr It Jani It plus ricuU de 
V Utnije del VaStei cha lei Ancient, Svo. Land. 1805. 

! Plato, Be Legibw, lii. 847.— Stepti. " Arintot. De ilwido. 

* Seneca, Epia. ic. See nlso Eurip. Hippo!, i. 1217 ; Ariatopb. 
Thetmopi. v. 6S ; and Soplioc. Lucerne, quoted by Pollux, 
lib. ix. 
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jias=n«cs probably denote a corbled roof like the 
galleries of Tyring and MycenfB, those of the 
'yramids, and the ruins at Inkermann. Tbo au- 
oentieity of the work attributed to Aristotle is 
isputed, hut this is vindicated by M. Dutena, 
pp. 22-24.) 



afterwards, the passage from Seneca will at least 
prove that it was the general belief of the 
Romans in his time, that the arch was invented 
by Democritus, who was born in 470 B.C., and 
died 301 B.C., and who consequently lived a century 
before the time of Alexander ; and the objection of 
the lateness of Seneca's writing is rather a proof in 
favour of the early origin of the arch ; for the arch 
being then in extensive use, we cannot suppose 
that Seneca was describing other than a true arch. 
Thus we have evidence of the arch existing in 
the time of Alexander, it having been used by 
Dinocratcs in the temple of Arsinoc ; we have seen 
it attributed to Democritus, one century earlier; 
while a conjecture has been raised that its origin 
was of a still earlier epoch, the opinion seeming to 
he based on monuments the antiquity of which 
could not be disputed. 

It is well known, however, that the Greeks were 
in the habit of appropriating to themselves tho dis- 
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coveries of other nations, ;md we mu?t therefore go 
back to a far earlier date for the discovery of this 
important principle. It has been found that the 
arch was very generally made use of in Egypt 1,400 
years before the time of oiir Lord, as is proved by 
the monuments of Thebes and paintings at Beni- 
HaBsan, while a still earlier uso is shown by tho 
brick pyramids, which wore built several centuries 
oarlier. 1 

Thus it must be acknowledged that wore tho 
question even about a vault, it is far from im- 
probable but that a vault might have been em- 
ployed ; but the frontispiece does not show a malt, 
it merely represents a wooden ceiling of a circular 
form : the one is an arch of masonry and con- 
struction, the other of mere form and semblance. 
It is unnecessary to say that there is a vast 
difference between tho two. I do not show a 
vault : not that I doubt the antiquity of the vault, 

but because I believe that most, of Hie temples wen; 
ceiled with wood. Having, in another work, treated 
on this subject, I will here merely refer to some of 
the passages which support, the argument. 2 

Having thus far considered the subject as a matter 
of antiquity, let lis now briefly regard it as concerns 

1 Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, On Colour and Taite, p. 29S. 

* Plia. S. X. liv. 1, 2i xii. 79; iiiri. IE. Vitr. ii. 9. 
Pans. i. IB, 20; v. 12, 20, imd viii. 22. Piiiloat. Vila ifor. 
All. 5. 
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art. Previous restorations of this temple exhibited 
the interior as tlio taste or inclination of tlic archi- 
tect led him : but in 1846 Mr. Knowles discovered 
that the pavement of the temple still exhibited 
traces of the inner colonnades, marking not only the 
number, but the character and sixes of them. The 
columns were twenty-three in number, baring the 
odd column facing the entrance. The reason of 
this arrangement, which was very general in ancient 
temples, was that the hues of the statue might not 
appear to be cut up by the perpendicular line of the 
column, but having the column immediately behind 
it, it might appear to stand in an intevcohiiimiatiou 
double the width of any of the others. In Whelor's 



time the upper-row of columns was also standing. 
He writes, — " On both sides, and towards the door, 
(not the original door, which was at the other end, 
but the door to the Greek church,) is a kind of 
gallery, made with two ranks of pillars, twenty-two 
below, and twenty-three above ; the odd pillar is 
over the arch of the entrance, which was left for the 
passage." Prom this unequal number of columns 
in pbiii, ICmnrm-i suppose that they funned no part 
of the ancient temple, he not being aware of the 
object of using an odd column. Their authenticity is 
however fully vindicated hy Knmvles 1 plan ; the num- 
iirr nf ciilmnns given l>y him exactly agreeing with 
the description by Wholcr. Another circumstance 
brought to light by the traces on the pavement. 
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In the temple of Cert' a at Klousis, we 


are told that C orcein 8 


erected the lower order of 


columns, uniting then 


l together with opistylia, 



or architraves, 1 and Mctagenes the upper. 1 Tlie 
temple of Hercules at Agrigontum had a double 
order of columns, 1 as had also the temple of Castor 
and Pollux at Agiigentiim." It is a remarkable 
circumstance, and at first sight appearing very con- 
trary to our ideas of taste or proportion, that the 
upper columns of these temples, so far as we can 
.judge by the remains of the two first, mem loncil, 
instead of being of what we in the present day 
consider to be of the most pleasing and regular pro- 

1 Pan*, r. 10. 1 lb. viii. 45. 

" It will be observed that architraves only arc usod, not cnta- 

* Pint. 7m rn/peridk, § 13. P 

* Journal rfe* Smmntt, IMS, |i. 2(1:1. c I.l. 1847, p. 117. 
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proportion, that I once heard a learned professor 
endeavour to account for it by observing that the 
temple at Pu'.'n.um being long anterior to the time 
of Pericles, there is no doubt but that art had 
iiii|HTivc<] v.-imdi'ifnily during I his period. But 
finding nearly the same proportion observable at 
jfjgina, I felt it would not bo safe in doviating from 
these authorities, and I accordingly adopted the 
same relative proportion in my restoration of tho 
Parthenon. It was not till I bad done so, that I 
perceived what I believe to be the reason of such an 
arrangement. The lower order, from the size of the 



smaUnesa of the intereolunmiations, appe 
wall of stone, and the upper colonnade w 



at all alike. 



to one-half of that of the lower colum 
diameter of these upper columns also 
reduced to one-half, and by tins mes 
architect obtained a light and open gallei 
giving an opportunity for exhibiting some 



and the 
B like a 



iK-niomvnos. 



in these galleries. This destination of the upper 
galleries, as we have seen, has been doubted by 
these architects ; but we have several accounts 
handed down to us which prove the fact. That 
galleries existed is evident fi'oin Pausanias' de- 
scription of tho templo of Jupiter Olympius at 
Elis, where ho says, — "There are columns also in 
the lower pan of tin- temple, supporting e.a!!<rit.'- ; 
from which you may ho able to see the god."' 
Pausanias, in speaking of the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, mentions a cabinet containing pictures : 

'Ei> 3: 'A^te'u.10'.-' t1,; 'EysrZ'tg -z:s '''x^/im Ip-^o^ivm 
to e%oy tus ypdyaj,- - an expression ivliich has been 
understood by writers as referring to a pinnruthtrtt 
or picture-gallery. Strabo describes the famous 
temple of iEsculapius at Cos as boing full of 
paintings and other works of art; 3 and tho samo 
author, in speaking of the templo of Jupiter 
Soter at the Pineus, says, — " The small por- 
ticos (o-Tofoia, portions parvi,) contain wonderful 
paintings, the works of illustrious artists : tho 
liyp;Hli:'nl portion o;' tin- temple contains statues;"' 
—and in describing the Mera'um at Snnios, lie 
says,— " In addition to the multitude of paintings 
placed there, there arc other picture-galleries 
(pinaeotheea 1 ) and souk- chapels (viiirxti nreg i'kti) 
full of ancient works of art. In the same manner 

1 Fuus. v. 10, 5 10. 1 lb. I. 38. 

3 Strabo. lit. p. G57. 1 lb. p. S06, lib. il. 
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tho part which is hypfflthial is full of the finest 
works of sculpt m\\ ammu; which are, ite.'" These 
pillories were appropriated to the smaller ami more 
precious works of ail, ami wilhimt tlicin we cannot 
well imagine where the numerous objects, described 
to us bv P;iii~:iriias ami oilier authors, could have 
been displayed. 1 




Having restored the colonnades as described, I 
found that there was yet remaining a considerable 

' Strain, p. 087. lib. lit See s!eo H ■■■«■! AfcftMJ 
Anl. laid, up. a t. 95, 110; Q. lie Quincv, Lt Jupiter Olgmp. 212; 
Winckelmann, Gaeiioktd ,1. K. ly. 1, |EH, BniRjgBr, Archdel. 

der Malerei, [>. LIS}, &c. He. 

1 Since writing the nbove, indeed while the proof-aliceta Hero 
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apace to account for, while, on the other hand I 
required the utmost altitude hi order to admit the 

■••!•< Till - r|, I I - II,.' I'l l -nll. 'l. fi' I- I ii 11,1. 

circular arch, and tho arch being the form which 
filled up the angular lines of walls and rafters with 
least sacrifice of room, I did not hesitato to adopt 
it, particularly as 1. fmi si tiered thai ;,:iis tvas the only 

and In tiJjoiuZl da Saoanh, some articles by M. ilaoul! 
Rochette, ami by M. Letronne, on the subject of tbc hypiothron. 
The latter gentleman takes up the opinion of Prof. Ludwig Boas, 

"111) wrote all essay. — " Mi'llt llyiiii'hraiieuji.d III. 1,1'," mil] 

subsequently auothei\--" ruuniitlielikeif rliT ILypiithren," in bis 
Hellcnika. Tho titles of these essays show evidently the nature 
of their contents. Prof. Ross imagines that tho Greek temples 
— shrines for the most beautiful nud costly works— were illumined 
only by tho door. The hi prelhnl temple.i were of course the 
largest, and therefore, bud tun e or four raws of columns in the 
proiwos, one belli ml the other, ami e\ii'uding over a space of say 
fifty to ninety feet. Vfhat light could penetrate through adoorway 
pbucu behind sneh il [.'rove or ooluiims P To mttke this ilistauee 
greater, the s(:.iii;.fL* :l iv :;.■'> era'.ii- i.lueni inside i f the (hairs. 
Lot nny traveller in Egypt call to bis remembrance the temple at 
IJendyra, and think of the darkness and gloom and mm hdesome 
atmosphere of the inner chambers of thai temple, the only light 
tn which if dial n-hii-h enters through the dem-way ! Finding the 
word hypiethron used in ininuietidli tilth other words, as an 
agora, a pyui'in*iuni, * is* odur iipi'ii spare, — >v l^iti rr,,.' rr.i' rrrmu,- — 

r<.," fi.Vmi't,— -n7: !ri[)i(-Qi,i-,— nje .lywxlf, he boldly affirmed that 

it had nothing to do with a booj ortemple. VitrntinB, it is true, 
fays it has ; hut as the parage in Yitruvins is souie-.vhat nbtvurc, 
ho resolved to abandon that author altogether, and to try to 
resohro the subject independently of his authority. But granting 
that tho word cannot bo used rxchuktiy to a temple, the argu- 
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form capable of admitting the colossal image, and 
that it was the only form in which the hypathral 
opening could partake of a graceful character. As 
regards effect, I consider that the arch-form gives 
greater height and magnificence to the building 
than any other, and that it heat harmonizes with 



menls which lie a.lrliavs tli:it it may i-nc^ be applied 

to it as well as to other tilings ; and surely Vitruvius is the Inst 
witness wlmse testimony should be dispensed with, cspeeially as 
the ambiguity in that writer is not at all connected with tho 
word hvpa; broil, liiit only with the I'lainflcs which he cites. 
What would be thought of n trial where tho principnl witness is 
kept out of the way P or if pruduced, where his evidence is not 
received hciMiise li.' has a slaiumeiinL; in bis vniee r It is possible, 
we allow, that in tho two instances above quoted, of tho ttmpls 
of Jupiter Soter at the Tiraus, and of the Herman at Samos, 
tho word hypidhrou limy ban: reforeuee to tho open area, and 
uot to the temple. Both Prof. Boss and SI. Letronne contend 
tiiat i<r«"' sis:iilii!s ttit: saiTcj; tuelosure, and Tiut the temple 
itsel:', hut. the word ^ui in s J ,_- original siemduatioii is cvideutk 
identical with lifta, raif, or ffidas. If then the word kp&t ho used 
Bjnecdochically for lln.' whule enclosure, with still greater reason 
might it, by a like syneedeelie, be restricted again In tbe oiiginal 
signification ; anil we may therefore conclude it to be equally 

espeeiallv as the word n>iinc might have been used, if intended 
to define the open area of the sacred enclosure. M. Raoul- 

Parthenon, which ho considers as corresponding to mi hypaitbral 
opening in tho ceiling; to the fact of Vitruv;:is v.ut dcscr,b:i;i: the 
roof of any of his temples ; and finally to vase-pain tings and 
other monuments. {Journal Aw Savant,, Nov. and Dec. 1B4G, 
1'ov. 1847 ; JSfftfB* ArcUvtyique, lfiiS.) 



Of rlio ritatuu wo have tins following isulkvr Lriven 
us b;- Pausanias and Pliny. Pausanias says : — 
" The atatue of Minerva is of ivory and gold. On the summit 

hairing tho body of a lion nnd^tho beak and winga of an eagle. 
The statue ia erect, with a garment reaching to tho feet. (In tho 
ceutroof tho icgia) on her brcaat ia an ivory head of Medusa. 
(This was originally of gold, but it wna atoleo by Philorgus.) In 
one band she holda a Victory, about four cubits in height, (or tho 
■in of life;} in her other ia a apear. A abield lies at her feet, And 
near her spear ia a dragon. On the pedestal of the atatuo ia tho 
birth of Pandora." 1 

The following is tho description bj Pliny : — 

"Among all nations which tho fame of tin; illycnpiaa Jupiter 
has reached, Phidias is looked upon, beyond all doubt, as the moat 
fnmoua of artists ; but to let those who have never seeu hia works, 
hnow how deservedly he Is esteemed, we will take this opportunity 
(.:' siki-Leir::; ;i I'l-.v :-IL'hl ;>r,n.!'f ill' tl:r :;i-[!li:s w'r.ld, he iii.|;hy<!,[. 
In doing this, we atmll not appeal to the beauty of Mb Olympian 
.lilpiter, ::or yet til tin; mat ]>ri>[i(irlin!is of llis Athenian Minerva, 
twi'nty-»i'i euhitj in height, tmil (juiii [i..-.'il of ivory and guh!;'- but 
it ia to the shield of this vast atotue that we shall direct attention ; 
upon the convex faee of which he has chased a combat of tbe 
Aina/iiiis, while upon the concave 3 aide of it he baa represented 
the battle hetween tho gods and the giants. Upon the aamlaia 
again wo aco tho wars of thoLapithtD and Centaurs, ao careful haa 
he been to fill up over;- smallest portion of his work with aomo 
proof or other of hia artiatie skill. To tho atory chased upon tho 



1 Pans. i. 24. 

1 Tho gold is catimatod to havo been worth £100,000. 

5 This chasing was painted by I'aiuenus, (he cousin of Phidias, 
who also painted the iimavp side of the shield of Minerva, 
atElis. 



pedestal of the statue tho nauio of the birth of Pandora lias been 
given ; aud tho iL'iitvs of ilm nm^ting jdJs to !><■ sren upon it are 
no fewer than twenty in number. Tho figure of Victory, in par- 
ticular, is most admiiulilc, Mini oiiilmi-^ urs an' "really struck with 
the serpent ami tin' .-[hill in in bronze lying lieni'alh tlie cud of the 
spear. Let thus much be said incidentally iu reference to an 
artist who can never be sutlicieiilly praised, if only to let it be 
limit '[-stood that tliii ridiiii's* of Iih getiiuH was al.vayd equal to 
itself, oven in tho very smallest details," 1 

The statno was robbed of its gold mantle by 
Lacliares, in the reigii of Demetrius. It appears 
to have existed up to the time of tlie Emperor 
Julian, after which we lose all trace of it. 3 

It is fortunate for art, that while all the great 
eliry^cli'pliiintitio works nf antiquity are destroyed, 
the Minerva of Athens is still known to ns by no 
fewer than five antique copies of this celebrated 
Statue. Tiiese copies are of course reduced, being 
only of about lifc-siac ; but in all these statues we 
observe the same attitude of the figure and arrange- 

' Plin. II. N, ravL 4. 

1 These spoliations were not unfrequent. At Auttocb was a 
stntuo of Jupiter, ooosiderod to bo a rival of tho Jupiter Olym- 
|iius. in its luiriil mis ii i_-ol,ir:: iipiro i.)f Viffory, vllk'ii A WininV r 

Jupiter. At Syracuse were several sueli stntula holding Victories. 
Dionrsius, the tyrant, took them all away, saying, ho did not tnko 
them, ho accepted thorn. Ou one occasion lie took away tho gold 
mantle from tho Jupiter Olympius, saying, it was too hot for him 
in summer- time, and a purple jjarment would be cooler. Ho also 
took away the golden beard of tho statue otM'seidupin. at Syracuse. 
— TaL Mat. I)c Neglect. Relig. est. Ikempl See also Lucisn's 
Jupiter Tmijadua for similar art- of depredation. 
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horses to denote the rapidity of thought. Slight 
deviations are observable in each, as in the ar- 
rangement of the hair, and the disposition of 
the Eegis with its tortuous fringe of serpents ; 
but the general character is the same. In each 
we admire the fine tunic, indicated by its close 
and compact folds, and the beautiful disposition 
of the diplax or folded chlamys. The only par- 
ticular in which the original differed from the 
copies was probably in the direction of the eyes, 
which in a colossal figure, the head of which was 
fifty feet from the ground, would be looking down- 
wards, attentive to the prayers of her suppliants, 
like the beautiful figure of the Pallas of Velletri, s 
while in copies reduced to near life-size, though 
standing on a pedestal, the eyes would be but 

1 Eekhel, Chair del Pierrci Oracc'es, pL 18. 

1 SuppoaeJ to he u copy of the Miucria Proinocbos, the cele- 
brated statue of fHiw:-..], tl.e iirnti'rtrcsu of Athens, by Phidias, 
which stood on the Acropolis. 
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slightly depressed. Of these copies, that in the 
fine collection of Mr. Hope is the least valuable : 
the proportions am heavy, and the execution 
clumsy. It has, moreover, Buffered most ; though 
perhaps the restorations may bo the cause of its 
less perfect beauty. It was found lit Osfcia. 
The next in rank is that formerly in the Fal- 
conicri Collection, hut now in the possession of 
M. Demidoff, of Russia. The head of tins figure 
belonged to somo other statue, and the helmet has 
been restored in bad style. The arms also are 
restored. The statue in the Louvre 1 comes next, 
but is alBO of ordinary execution — one ana is mo- 
dern ; after which the Borghcsc Minerva, now in 
the Museo Borbonico, at Naples, a cast of which wo 
have in the Crystal Palace ; but perhaps the finest 
of all is that of the Villa Albani. It is remarkable 
that in none of these do we behold the accessories 
of the Athenian figure. There is no sphinx, no ser- 
pent, nob even a shield : hut while we regret the 
omission, w<> must pi'iiise I he judgment of the artist* 
for omitting in a reduced copy what was designed 
for effect only in a colossal subject. Were we to 
have had these, we should then have required the 
ample pedestal with its bas-relief of Pandora and 
the Olympic gods; and having this, we should then 
have asked for the section of the Parthenon. I have 
' This statue is erroneously supposed by Visoonti to be the 
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endeavoured in tin; uwom^myi'ig frontispiece to 
represent the effect of these colossal works, where 
the work colossal in itself appeared more so from 
the confined area of the temple, and from contrast 
with other works of art. It was not without reason 
that Phidias made tin; Victory exactly of tho human 
size, that tho worshippers might l_>e tho moro 
impressod witli the grandeur of tho goddoss. 



ANCIENT ART. 



USB OF ART. 

Works of ancient art, viewed only in respect of 
art, should be esteemed, not according to their 
rarity or monetary value, but in proportion as they 
affect our mind, as they raise in us the spirit of 
admiration, or as they aro capable of improving our 
modern taste. It is unnecessary to enlarge on any 
of these points. Alexander (Ik: (insit, on seeing u 
portrait of P:iI:LHK.'di.'fs, who w:tn unjustly licensed liy 
Ulysses, and put to death, trembled and changed 
colour, thinking of his own conduct and cruelty 
towards Aristonicus. We are told also that he 
carried about with him a bust of Hercules, by 
Lv*ippu=, in order to encourage him in Ms under- 
takings. Cajsar ia said to have sighed on behold- 
ing a statue of Alexander, which was placed in the 
temple of Hercules, regretting that he could never 
obtain an equal feme. Augustus declared that in 
all tho statues of great men which ho had erected, 
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ceed him, and that the oitizens themselves should 
see that honour was open to all alike. The statues 
of Nelson and of Wellington must enkindle the like 
spirit of emulation in the aoldier of our own age, 
while those of Howard, Heber, or Pitt, must awaken 
kiniln'il st'iitinienls dI' dl h t ilcsi'ri]ili(in, jicronliiig 
as the minds of tliose who behold them may bo 
affected. Gregory of Na/iauzen tells us of a cour- 
tezan, wdio suddenly beholding a portrait, of the 
philosopher Polemo, turned back, unable to pursue 
her course. 1 Sallust states that he had often beard 
Quintus Itfaximus, Scipio, and other excellent men 
declare that whenever they beheld the images of 
their ancestors, they felt their soul most powerfully 
excited to virtue. a He who is of a soul fitted to 
receive instruction, with Paratus, 



" The beauty of goodneBS has an attractive power ; 

tl; vibmr fulitiirii, :ilt.i>riv:i In-iu- sjit'sao, i' ricliiilllliivil d:il tnralisino 

guemcra, invitavji ]o penti nl prinio isnoto acnticro dolla virtii ; 
0 una pitturci d'Kir.!'.- i[imi:Ltarc dl:' mo.-tri !■' i:]u^ii:va riilln 
fbrtozza o robuate/.ia, c ili sopportjir )u fnticlic, c d'hiconiraru 
BenzntimoraiperigUoBi contrnati."— Oreiionc dclFAbstfiUnnienicn 
Ririern, |). 28. 

• Valerius Mniraus wii-j ilk' : Li-i il^ plauti! ill'' iiiiLiji'a 
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forms our manners, and influences our desires ; 
not only when represented in a living example, 
but even in an historical description." 1 Plato 
observes, that seeing each day, and being sur- 
rounded by the masterpieces of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, full of nobleness and correct 
taste, those who are least inclined to the graceful 
by nature, will acquire a taste for what is beautiful, 
decent, and delicate. They will accustom them- 
selves to seine with just discernment what is perfect 
or defective in the works of art or nature, and this 
happy exercise of their judgment will become a 
habitude of Iheir soul. Admiration of works of art 
is the necessary result of a cultivated mind. It 
might be supposed that a work of beauty is beau- 
tiful to all : but this is not so. An ignorant man 
is more likely to be attracted by a rude and vulgar 
reality, than by a work of studied elegance. He 
approves, with loud delight, of the ship's figure- 
head, coloured to exact identity, in the same manner 
that he gazes with wandering admiration at the 

imitato them ; an that the [lorlraita of their miiY-stors might 
invoke the Rood tt> yn. nobler deeds, ami at the arum; lime reprove 
those who dishonoured their name. — VaL Mai. v. 8, § 8. 800 

1 Plutarch, Lift of Ferula. 
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gaudiest colours in a picture-gallery. 1 It is by 
education only that we are able to appreciate the 
charms of beauty. Pythagoras and Anaxagoras did 
not regard the sun with the samo cyos. Even tlio 
Helen of Zoiisis did not appear fair tu all beholders. 

- Dor alleiu bi'ait/t die Muson, 
Der sic triigt ira Karmen Buaen ; 
Dem Vandalen aind aie Stein." 

Seiiller. 

According aw tliia principle is complied with, — 
according a- ivr become capable "f in I'liT-^t am li'i g 
art, just to this extent are we likely to improve it. 
It is in vain that we add galleries to our museums, 
if we do not study and instruct ourselves in the 
works which they contain. 5 Let us devote our- 
selvos more and more to the examination of the 
Elgin marbles, and so prove ourselves worthy of 
tho Phigulian, the Xanthian, the Halieainassiau, 
and others which may come to us ; let us learn to 

but the natm-eXf beaut)- iteolf their intellect a unable to discern 
and admin;."— Plato, Sep. v. 20. 

and Italiau ivorka of art la an importation oToroek and Italian 
genius, taste, eatuUli aliments, and means of encouragement ; 
nkliuiil ir.Ln..j!;i::liii^ ami iliiSi-miisuSiiij; tlii'M', I.lii' giiryiMna 
accumulation of U'cliuie uiu mi merits is ui> better tban a dead 
e;i|>k;d, ami. ins1i-;,il i.f' ii 1.,-in-iil, n cinvi, r.n living art." — I'lKvli'n 



appreciate the works of Phidias, and then shall we 
bo able to recognize the skill of Scopas. But why 
should only the original.-; eugagsi our attention, 
why sdiould wv not, if ceiitly endued with a correct, 
principle of art, value the design more than the 
object itself ? Why should wc not attempt to 
supply, by a gallery devoted to ^eul|>t.ure-casts, the 
want of those which wo do not possess ? The 
student would then be enabled to compare and 
contrast together the various excellences exhibited 
hi the sculptures of the Parthenon with those of 
the Laoeoiin, the Apollo, the Venus, or the Anti- 
nous. The public would then frequent our Museum, 
not from motives of curiosity, hut for purposes of 
study. 



II. 



In thus pi-iniug the productions of ancient art, 
we are led to inquire, Wlienco is excellence in art? 
To what are we to attribute the high degree of 

excellenei' M\;iint.'d to by III'. 1 ancient (J reeks V Tile 
question has often been asked, hut the answer has 



to equal excellence ? If with Euripides, Aristotle, 
and Epicurus, we suppose climate to be the cause — 
aid climate must be allowed its sway, when we re- 
member that Minerva was believed to have chosen 
Athens, from the nature of its soil being so favour- 
able to the cultivation of art and literature, — how 
is it tluit the modem Greeks are inferior in this 
respect to their renowned ancestors ? 1 If the form 
of government — and from Longinus we learn that, 
it was a common belief of the ancients that demo- 
cracy is the nurse of true genius' — how is it then 
that the republics of the present day arc not pro- 
ductive of like effects - If the general beauty of 
the corporeal frame be the cause,' 1 and, according 
to Hippocrates, such a sky produces not only the 
most beautiful of men, but a perfect harmony be- 
tween their inclinations and shape, how is it then 
that, comparatively spt*:ikintr, the arts arrived at 

1 "Whonoe i> the Athenian name so celebrated ? Not on 
account of the fertility of the soil, for it is storilo, but becaum.- 
tlio many %iv:il ami L'.uvllenl imm wlio are burn there endeavour 
to make their country paiiicijinti- in (heir f;Wy."— Gnlenus, 



t'rotona woa actually dcil 



no perfection at Spurtu, wIktu licmilv wits so much 
prized? How is it that Cicero complains of the 
Athenians being plain : or if Cicero were wrong, 
how is it then that the inhabitants of Ceorjrin' 
or (jircassia arc not equally distinguished in art? 
If with Aristophanes, DtodoriH Sioiilns, Cassiodorus, 
Pliny, anil Winckelmann, we attribute it to smiling 
peace after splendid victories, and Tacitus makes 
even the love of glory depend on peace, how is it 
that Rome did not become even more celebrated, 
in respect of art, than Greece itself? But though 
these with Cicero make Peace and Ease the com- 
panions of the arts, we must not forget that the 
ancient proverb said, 

" Hub nocuere toga) quarn loriae." 

Indeed, we may say that the arts of Greece flou- 
rished in the midst of war. If with Maximus 
Tyrius, Quinctilian, and other writers, we affirm 

had BierificM offered to him ia his lifetime, on account of his 
beauty. Cypselus instituted priios for beauty ; while such was 
tho honour entifurcvd by its pu-ni^-iim, Mini Eipiuirs', tin- sister 
of Cimon, did uot hesitate to sit as model to Polygnotus. 

One of the strangest cumpetiliims among tlte ancients was that 
caused by the institution of a prise to whosoever should give the 
sweetest hiss. If the competitors were restricted to those nho 
had contendod for the prise of beauty, nnd if, as the Greeks 
believed, beauty win ever indicative of goodncss.it would have 
been no disagreeable tiling to pass a courso in their gymnasium. 

1 " That country of beauty, where a pure and serene sky pours 
fertility."— Chardin'i Travels. 



that the poetic fire of the aitists of antiquity was 
fed from tlie verses of Homer, 1 - 

Say why in Hi'ul[ituri' I'inwn his ivign'd supreme ': 
Nature willi Biiirblu gave ]sit roekn to teem; 
And fostering Freedom bade her chisel trace 
Unfettered forma of dignity and grace, — 
Propitious both to Art : but higher still 
Flows the bright fountain of her plastic skill. 
Homer first mined the public mind, 
A nil' J it with strength, with elegance refined : 

Am! l'liidius ruse, while Arl and Nature smiled. 
The inightj Poet's intellectual child, 
Whom Sculpture bui.U'il in her proudest hour, 
By Heaven iriv.-slnl with Homeric power, 

Haglry, 

We might ask, if this be so, why should not our 
art rise to equal eminence hy the study of Wilton's 
poetry ? We fear then, however important may be 
the influence of poetry, that other onuses must he 
wanting. 3 Even the celebrated maxim of Cicero's, 
" Honos alit artes," an opinion which is supported 



parlf, dont pnrtont 11 a fait l'ologe, et dont il doiiHe ([ueltjudois 
Ub regies. La lecture tit- sea jiiHTiii'!- ensi'i^iin ihras la suite A 

I'L^/iel'dl-. 1 !' ii- lk:.l,l.' nl.'air. i]l]i >mi]f' I'tiiil ■':[[;;, I'll- 01' rcpiiVx'nler 

des figures divines."— D'Hancarville, Jtecherches wr V Origins ti 
let Progrh dea ArU dc la Qrice, ii. :)10. 

- 1e i:i irii|irii:.i'ii 1.. ::o:ir n T.inrl that S.ulpture did not 
borrow from IW.ry. hut was inspired by liie same sentiments. 
This is very clearly shown by Barry in his " Lectures," by 
reference to the statue* of Jupiter, the Apollo, the Laocoon, the 
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by Salhist, Pliny, and Plutarch, and insisted on by 
Junius and Eracric David, is not sufficient to ac- 
count for this success; for in many ages and many 
countries the arts have been rewarded with honors 
and titles, without assisting them ; and where this 
is the ease, instead of benefiting art, they tend only 
to depress it ; for art is then pursued for a wrong 
object ; and when this object is attained, the artist 
Hatters himself that lie lias arrived at perfection ; 
but Quiutdian says, "Art laughs at those who 
are conceited in themselves." VeUeius Paterculus 
has more reason when he attributes success in 

:ii-t lo the sjtc rn.T; 1 1 diffusion of Junius ill any 

Vonua, the Turso, the Hcrculi'p, and thu E|iWsim Hero.— lect. ii. 
and note to Lect. it. 

So far are the Hue arts from being dependent on Poetry for 
inspiration, that ifi find Poetry itself inactive without their 
assistance. It has been remark. :': ll.at laiulsi'aric-psinliiL!; lii-iup 
unknown before the lijo of Augustus, there ia no grand descrip- 
tion of landscape scenery Id in: met with in the poets. "They 
bad no Thomsons, because thoy bud no Claudes." " Elegant 
imitation has strange powers of interesting us in certain views of 
nature. These wo consider but transiently, till tho poet, or 
painter, awake our attention, and send us back to life with a new 
curiosity, which we owe ouLirelv Id tin; eopies uliicli they lay 
before us."— Wood's fiwy on Homer, Prcf. p. liii. 

We hove one instance which furnishes us with the means of 
trying the eiporiinent. Which ia heat in the treatment of the 
Laocoon? The famous epic poet, or the artista whose names 
would have been unknown, were it not for this stottie? The 
one making the royal martyr bellow like a bull, the others who 
buve rendered his name relelli aicil lor on dun ml; the 01 
Buffering will) fortitude and sublimity ? 
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application to one art that we may hope to succeed, 
but by a general enthusiasm for and application to 
all. The LacL'da'moimms, though devoting them- 
selves exclusively to war, did not for this reason 
produce such able commanders as the Athenians. 
One more opinion remains to be cited, which is 
that of Seneca and Sidunius, who affirm that the 
decline of art is owing to the decay of nature; 
an opinion which we of the nineteenth century 
may not be willing to admit." No doubt each 



1 This reason hnn been often adduced, but tbe cause has 

5 Contemporary with Pericles and Phidias, liiod Macbj 
Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes, TLuej-didos, Lysias 
Isocrates, Anaiagoras, Socrates, Plato and Xcnophon. 

a dozen consecutive chapters, 27—88, to" deny the influence 
i.f rr[i_'in]., niriiiii' 1 ! ;■, n : . ;ri|i:t ^:ii im ■> , UmiiliI'lil ii:u.I,'K I 
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of the causes abovo named, if we except the last, 
may have contributed to the result, but many 
other circumstances iiiu.it- have assisted; circum- 
;:timcL':j wliiuh il is ijniiviiiial ilo o: impossible van 
ever combine again. One of the most important 
of these causeB was tho nature of their religion. 
To this we may add — thou- social institutions, 
their isolated position, their public games, the 
spirit of their philosophy, tho excellence of their 
poetry, music, and oratory, their simplicity of 
living, tl.oir kimimioss riiid ui'lianitv of nirmnerH, 
their piety to the gods, their patriotism 1 and love 



tiudr !■■■ cj 1 1 L O'a-vv l(ni;o;irs li'H :irii-l:'.- tiriiiiii-!. .'. mi ik'-m' sii;n'- 
rianr, je veui dire l'amour du tout un pcuplo pour Ids p^nndes 
cboBDB, la protcctiou du pr&nicr oitoj-cn Je Feint, <st lea applnu- 
diasomcnB do touto uno patrio iiro do gloiro ct idolatrc do chofs- 
d'teuvre;" (ii. :V2'J.) :;iui ;i iio.le mrUicr ho aaj-a, — "II n'ignorait 

b:liti';euiuist!,i;t urn! tiimlaucu ualu relic vers Id beau ct la sublime; 
insis il reconnut que [jour eervir en palric, din I'liuien [iimvclleo 

siifiiliiuit'il ill ii f'i'W limn ::i July nil !hmi! imisbi-s idiidl bare lleen 



of liberty, 1 their heroic fire, and, to mention no 
other causes, their insatiable love of praise,' and 
the enthusiasm generated by all these principles. 5 



being seat us ct 
bo noon as they returned. 

1 Alliens, like England, was a land of asylum to political 
refugees of all descriptions. 

- Horace's veil-known lines Beginning "(iraiis ingenium," 
will "ugliest themselves to every reader. 

3 Tliu following notices uf the manners and customs of the 
Athenians have been collected by linmdey, fn.ni {Juliet's "Origine 
dee Lois," Ac., where tlie reader will find much nioro on the same 
subject :— 

" Wo behold all the elegance, Ili3t.li In life and in address, lliat 

J '■!<• ci[i..'i:li.-i: Ir.'tii tin- rr.Oft 1 -n 1 1 : lj: 1 1 1 ( ■ r l r ■ 1 3 ii'ind:i an ea». d 

a freedum svhidi reached In every individual— a politeness on all 
occasions which was kept up by tho very dregs of the people — a 
circumspection and decorum ill tuiwt L-irousin-t-luccs where decency 
iv;is concerned, which if viulalcd in some cases was fatal to any 
(■liarm-lcr — :1 ciiidiic— . i.n.l lll.lliiili!' which wn- |ierlci1 I V dia- 
raeteristie, even to Mii-ir slaves, even to their beasts— fl sense of 
honour, which carried them to as great deeds as the sense of 
discipline ever produced in the .Spartans- -a pleasantness of de- 
meanour, which ran through all the habits of -ifc, and yet never 



things, and civiliicd them rather than because it ciiridic.l then; ■ 
an attention to the blessings of education, because it perpetuated 
tho blessings which they enjoyed. If they were Insurious in their 
living, they should rather be called dainty and delicate than 
voluptuous and eiccssivo ; for they were temperate aud sober to 
the greatest device : — if t litre were debauchee? aiming them, such 
things are every where, and perhaps they elm by uo regulations 
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Tb« rewaid of tin; theatre and the stadium, of 
the successful genera] equally with the favorite 
poet, was u- fading cbaplet ; or if it were of a more 
lasting iinliirt', the \ ic".oi w;ss e.ipr-rtiil, a!»l Mi 
proud in boing permitted to suspend it as a votive 
offering in the hallowed temple. Bach man laboured 
for distinction, uiieh man w:ls emilent villi jflory. 
If the artist's design met with approbation, it 
became his object sn to improve and perfect it, that 
the finished work should rank with the master- 
pieces of his age, and be treasured up by posterity 
as a sacred heir-loom. His patron was not a 

be prevented in populous cities."— lirrnnli'v. rhiUwyhj ami Cril. 
Hilt, of the Viae Arts. vol, i. 93. 

It is quite true that, with all this, qualities of the very opposite 
diameter were n!?o observable, but this was a result of tins 
democratic nature of their govcri' i:n-[it. Nothing can bo truer 
tbon tho character of tho Atlicniaa people as portrayed by 
Parrbasius, — " eaprieious, jui-siuniite. unjust, iiimiistimt, incs- 
orablc, forgiving, com past ion ate, magnanimous, boastful, abject, 
brave, and cowardly " : though to these political characteristics 
inigbt be adileil several ollmr opposing elements, as religious, 
sceptical, virtuous, immoral, wise, and pleasure-loving. 

It was a proverb among tin; Greeks, that the Athenians when 
good were eminently so, but that their goodness could not be 
depended upon. After reading of thu uMi- .K-i-tl-i and lufty 
aspirations of the Greeks, it is sad and sickeniug to turn to a 
description of tl'.ti: 1 ile^jn^ratL- elate at a biter period. This 
enthusiasm, as a nation, not bonis ba:id oti principle, gave way 
at the first rercrsi-, slid changed to iM'iltineril. pa.Hfion. limiinrFs, 
inconstancy injn-iiiro. venality, a^il other .attendant evils which 
brought about their final ruin.— See Paterson's admirable Etiaij 
on (he Xiitinnnl diameter -if the Alheaiam, pp. 13S-140. 
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temple, that all the world might see it — though 
tempted hy the dazzling offer of Xicomedes of 
Bithynia to release their city from its pressing 
burden of debt; choosing rather to submit to any 
hardship than to bear this loss ! How must he 
have felt his spirit stirred within him, prompting 
him to higher deeds, when he know that a whole 
city thought itself ennobled by possessing one of his 
works 1 Nor was this a solitary instance. Cicero, 
in hia oration against Verros, the Sicilian prtetor, 
for hia spoliation of that province, thus sums up his 
declamation by enumerating several of the most 
celebrated works of iintitjuity ; — " What remu- 
neration, do yon imagine, co 
Rlicgiim^, now Roman citizc 
their marble Venus ? What th 
were to lose their Europa on 
and nthiT works deprisil n\ hi th 
What the Thespians for their s 
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Medea? What the Rhodiana for their Ialysus? 
What tlie Athenians for their marble Bacchus, their 
picture of Paralus, or their bronze heifer by Myron ? 
It would be tedious and superfluous (he concludes) 
to dwell upon all the rarities, which attract 
strangers throughout Asia and Greece." Cicero 
also tells us that there was no example known of a 
Grecian city's having alienated sucli treasures; 
while Pliny says that the wealth of a whole town 
was scarcely sufficient to buy a fine picture. 
Respecting one of the above-named pieces wo are 
told, that being in dangor of destruction at the 
siege of Rhodes, should the city bo set on fire, a 
deputation of the inhabitants waited upon Demetrius 
the son of Antigonus, who assured them, that he 
would sooner burn the images of his ancestors, 
than destroy a work of such excellence as the 
Ialysus of Protogenos. But it was not a few of 
the leading citizens who directed the public taste, 
the whole community was alike influenced by a love 
of art. The Greeks, says Cicero, enthusiastically 
admire statues, paintings, and all works of art. 
The study of the fine arts was early imposed upon 
their children hy the Greeks, as we learn from 
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women. So general was this sense of beauty 
among the Greeks, that each man was a musician, 
each a painter, each danced or sang in the sacred 
festivals. Thus the arts in Greece became so 
highly prized, that no slave was allowed to practise 
them. Slaves were forbidden even to exercise 
themselves in the palaestra, lest they should become 
too handsome. The reason of ■ this enactment 
was that they thought, with Demosthenes, that it 
is impossible that they who are employed in mean 
and servile actions, should share noble and generous 
sentiments ; for the pursuits we are engaged in 
wholly engross our thoughts : 1 and, on the other 
hand, with Quintilian, they considered that the more 
generous and noble the mind is, so much the more 
easily is it excited to great things. It was with 
this feeling for art that men frequently devoted of 
their ahundanco to the embellishment of their 
native city. Living in simplicity, their wants were 
few, and they could thus give up to the public good 
the residue of their estate. That was no uncommon 
thing which we are told of Cimon, who laid out 
ids own properly in embellishing the public areas 
of his native city. Such was the noble emulation 
evinced on this subject, that lie was most sure of 

1 A sentiment copied by J.iiii^iTU]?, ivlio sa; a, thot "it is im- 
pofjible thai they w ho. all their lifetime, have been occupied with 
mean and servile Ihinj;.-'. should pniduco an v tiring nurtby of 
auuiiratiim in nil ngca."— Cnp.iii. 
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popular esteem who was most lavish in puhlic 
magnificence. With sucli feelings influencing the 
masses, the artist knew that the production of his 
genius would find no uncertain homo, that whether 
at home or abroad it would bo treasured by Grecian 
eitios, and wherever it might be, it would bo 
regarded as a public monument. So ardent was 
this principlo of patriotism within him, tliat the 
artist frequently laboured without other roward 
than his own approval, and his country's praise, 
and for so doing ho himself was regarded with 
public affection : " Veram virtutis premium est 
honos." — (Cic.) 1 

In these days of simplicity and moral virtue that 
citizen only was above his fellows who most excelled 
in private worth and love of country. Modesty 
and self-denial were considered virtues, and no one 
tlioughl to raise himself above his neighbour in 
mere aflluence and display. Prntogenes was content 
with a cottage in his garden ; no pictures were to 
lie seen in the humble dwelling nf Apelles; no one 
as yet loved to paint his walls : all their care was 
for the adornment of their cities, and the artist 
was considered as the common property of his 
country. 3 Myron left nothing to his heirs, and 

1 Kilty talents were oU'erci! for n paiiilin^ b_v Niciaa the 
Athenian, which lie refused, preferring to give it to his 
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the judges. The house of S- 
furniture and effects, was vj 
the house of a king of Sp 




conqueror of Macedonia, Scir. 
ties trover of Carthage, and Lucius Mm 
took Corinth, presented all their spoils for the 
embellishment of the public monuments, not re- 
ceiving a single statue or painting for their own 
villas. And so others of the early Eomaiis might 
be mentioned, as Valerius Fubbcola, the Fabricii, 
the Camilli, Cato and Curing. His own house 
being mean and small, the citizen looked with pride 
upon the public monuments, and with a sacred 
transport on those dedicated to the divinity : 
— "Cives cum embus de virtute certabant. In 
suppliciis {sacrificiis} Deorum magnifies, domi parci 
.... erant.— (Sallust, Cat. cap. 9.) He had no need 



t Athens vas about balf an 
vate dwellings very much 
t*l town. The streets woro 
tho upper floor?, anil the 
l'auw, Heehenha Philoso- 
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of stately mansions, ['or tin; public squares suit! tem- 
ples of bis city were his, equally as witli the wealthiest 
inhabitant. 3 Vis private interests wore merged in a 
desire for the general good. Were a temple to he 
rebuilt, happy was that citizen who could con- 
tribute a column to the projected edifice; and 

where no stiitelv monument, v.;i> ivi | ui ['olI. the rieher 
citizens might show their patriotism by contributing 
to the public games and religious festivals. By 
the general interest thus excited, the artist felt 
that every oyo was upon him, each man was able to 
appreciate or criticise Ms labours : his work was no 
offspring of private caprice, but looked, forward to 
anxiously by the public eye. Nor was this all : ho 
himself felt that he was as much a citizen as any 
other, that ho was working fur himsidf, ;:r:d that he 
would he as much grieved as any one did the monu- 
ment not answer to the expectations raised of 
it. Their public and private life were each con- 
duelve u> this result. The life of the Greek re- 
sembled that of the gods. Born in a suimy climate, 
enjoying a clear sky, a pure atmosphere, his 
country girt about by a calm serene ocean, while 
tho grateful land brought forth almost without toil 
of husbandry, he looked upon tho hazy, sultry mist 
hanging upon the horizon, softening and colouring 
tho distant objects, upon the exhalations rising 
from the ground iienenrli iiini, (jiiivi:r;ii.K ;nni diiiiehiji 
in the sun's rays, and typical of an ever-active 



the good. As a member of the commonwealth, he 
thought of his country 'a glory raid achievements, 
its ennobling civilization, its moral worth, its love 
of freedom, its martial valour, its unvarying suc- 
cess, its future destiny ; he called to mind the 
high deeds of glory effected by its hero-sons, and 
he felt his spirit sour within him at thoughts of 
his own excellence, in feelings of his own conscious 
dignity ; and he longed for a path hy which he 
might equal the glory of his ancestors, and raise 
to himself a name worthy of his country's remem- 
brance. As an artist, he took pride in the reflec- 
tion that this glory was self-created, that it was 
indigenous to the soil ; lie sought not models 
from other countries, lie copied not the works 
of others, seeking only how best to conceal Ilia 
phisjiurisniri, but studying deeply the excellences of 
his predecessors, and striving how most entirely to 
reach their meaning, he relied upon his own powers 
to equal or excel them. 

Hut ;d>ove nil ulber nii.iiveK which influenced bis 



mind was a sunso of religion. In order to form, to 
himself a clear conception of tho divinity, it was 
n<- ■ H.\iri t b ■■ t L' i-b.-ii)'] ePi-J;. 'L' Uvl l •• ...i'-h. 
of such deity, and so express, not merely the 
outward form, but the inner sentiment. Deeply did 
lie meditate upon such attributes, till at length the 
divine principle wemed to dwell upon h\> own spirit, 
and to bo transferred to his own labours.' 

Est Dcus in nubis : a^itantc cnlefcitnua iJio : 
Impetus liic sacra senium muntis hobet. 

He could not, like the poet , represent each individual 
action of the deity, and portray him sometimes as 
sensual, sometimes as divine, hut be had to concen- 
trate, as it were, the various attributes of the deity 




in one image, .anil this imago resolved itself into the 
t'liTiial |iniK'i]>le. I In: divine. 

Having formed in his mind's eye an idea of the 
divine perfections, lie next sought so to transfer 
this sentiment to the cold marble, that the spectator 
should be filled with the same emotions ; and thus 
the study of works of art was not with him so much 
an investigation into the art of imitating them, as a 
searching into the divine attributes therein por- 
trayed. He did not look upon a statue merely as 
a fine work of art, hut he regarded it also as em- 
bodying his religion. Instead of beholding a bust 
with the transient emotion with which we regard 
what we call " a fine Jupiter," he would con- 
template the majesty of the god shown in his brow 

pnrcoqu'il luii r'toit nn-iir qiu-lquisfijis que dea gena qui l'avoiont 
la iltms €<■■■ :raj)s[inr;s, I'n- it suMp^t'iim' 1 ili- folio. Lorsquc 
duns hli j uunt's so il traviiiilnit :iti L.IiIinili (In M;irlyrc tin S. Andre, 
qui eat n S. Gregiiiri', A:niib;il (.';ii™lie ihant allu pour lo Toir, it 
lo aurprit conime il otoit dam tint nrlion dr. eaUra cl maufMle. 

aoldat qui monaco lo S. Aptlire. AU>r» tie ponvmit plus ae teiiir 

aroiis qu'il ntoit duns co moment-la beaueoup nppris de lui." — - 
BOretimt war lei Vies det Peiafres, id. 379. 

The fables related of Panbuiul, Giotto, and Michael Angolo, 
each of whom is accused of aubjecting people to torture in 
order to make, their paintings mora real, need merely be 
alluded to. 

Zeunia died of laughing nt the picture of a comical old woman 
which ho hud painted ; while Hpiuello of Areim died of terror in 
having painted I.ucifer too ugly. 



and hair, tha calm serenity of his countenance, the 
heavenly light and wisdom of the eye, the goodness 
indicated in the mouth, and all the other attributes 
of the god, till he were more inclined to worship 
than admire. It was not admiration merely, hut. 
love and respect which woro enkindled in the mind 
of the worshipper. Imagine then the feeling of a 
Greek who, in a land said to be " the work of the 
gods, and of the ancient heroes," 1 as he passed 
from shrine to shrine, at every spot connected 
with his religion, at every locality pointed out by 
nature as suit able and acceptable to the gods, found 
representations of the divinities, not rude, formal, 
lifeless productions, but forms in each of which 
he could find subject for meditation and delight. 
How must his enthusiasm have been excited, when, 
on leaving the city by any of the public roads, 
the marble stela, the lofty column, the honorary 
inscription, would romind him at each stop of 
glorious ancestors and fellow- c o tit it ry men, whose 
achievements had earned for them an immortal 
fame ! Imagine the effect produced on the mind of 
the successful competitor in the games, and of the 
enthusiastic spectators, in hearing the victor's 
praises sung by the chief poet of the nation, in 
seeing his statue executed by the first sculptor ; 
and himself, envied by the great and noble, his late 

1 HegeBiaB, «;W Strabo, ii. p. 306. 
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competitors in the games. 1 after receiving his prize, 
proceeding lo tlio temple of the Olympian Jove, 
where even the god himself was habited in an 
embroidered robe, in no way more gorgeous than 
that worn by the late combatant ; ' where he ap- 
peared indeed as though presiding at the games, 
crowned with the olivo-wrcath, and holding the 
Victory, as if to do him honour. Nor was this all — 
but coupled with his own name to hear his father's, 
and to feel that in that moment he had repaid all 
that fond parent's care and love, to know that 
henceforth his own name would be bound up in his 
country's history, that time would he called by his 
name, that every evenl which might happen during 
four long years would be said to have happened in 
such a year of Ins Olympiad ' Imagine, if pnssiDlr-, 
his feelings as lie approached the chryselephantine 
table on winch lay that crown, to obtain which ho 
had been training himself for ten long months, 3 
his proceeding in triumph through the Stadium, 



p:ii:i'. a lo-ui-i: nf tin.' Uiviqiiia ,lcv,i. 

■'' ('■w in, I :,• i.. HTOrJutl in niiitii ISlc im'ewiv,; juv «-;ia to.i 

great for tho poor victor's strength, and the poet sank down 
lifeless nt the judges' feet. 



['ontiiminj: its seventy thousand spectators, and 

li< .ir in l' 'li "i i "lit li*. in 'i ■■! II- i ■ ". I*- l* 

" 0 glorious victor, hail ! " When we reflect on 
these and other honour* which awaited him,— his 
being home in triumph to (he Gymnasium to receive 
the homage <>i' Ins hnilliei- athletes, Ins ln'injf invited 
to the least ol' victory in I he I'rytaneum, and when he 
icli (lie eiiy his jiroi.'eeding us though in a triumphal 
progress to his native town, the wall being broken 
down to receive him, the whole city coming out to 
do him honour erowned with chaplets and fillets, 
and his then making his solemn entry at the head 
of a procession, — which in one instance we are told 
consisted of three hundred chariots each drawn 
by four horses, — to be henceforth supported at the 
public charge, and entitled to the post of honour 
in all public assemblies, 1 — 

pnlinuquo nobilis 

l'i minim tl n:>.- i-vcls:! ail Jti ns, 

we can imagine no better figure that an apostle 
could lay before his hearers, fo incite them to strive 
after a crown of glory. 

What must have been the glory of these games, 
when such a man as Sophocles, his hoary head 
crowned with ninety summers, thought it not 

1 The reader is referred to West's Diittrtalioa on thr Olympic 
Gnmrs, and IV I I:mi.':irv:i]r, Rn-ut-il d' Aiil'^i\:i!i : s. it. 157, for a full' 
Account of these honours and privileges, and of ttie advantages 
and evils consequent upon thorn. 



beneath him to contend for a prize, and died of 
joy in having gained it ! What ought to have been 
tho merit of other performances, when out of 
seventy-five tragedies written by Euripides, and 
one hundred and five comcdios by Menimder, five 
only of eacli recoiveti a crown ! Philip of Maeedon, 
when one of his chariots had won a prizo, was 
as rejoiced as if ho had won a province or begot 
a son, and signalized the event by stamping it on 
hia coins. 1 

1 Lot it not lit thought that this was a mere trial between 
jockeys priii-IL'hliv.i. object tho atatc had in view waa 

tn perfect the symmetry i)i iho body, to increase ita agility and 
power, and render every ujbu fit to serve his country at tho hour 
of need. Euripides, however, sculls at the idea of the nlhletu 
bring better suited to serve hia emuury, while 1 1 ippocralns and 
Galen inveigh, ill soincivliat ton fanciful a manner, against the evils 
induced upon [lie sy.-lem by tin! evumaMii- process. (Qalenua, 
Suaioria e d Art tt Oratio.) J3ut it muat not be supposed lhat 
nothing elae was aimed at. Conjointly with gymnastics for the 
braly, music for the mind, with all those accomplishments which 
eanio under that head, was cne-siilem! as 1 b ■ > - essential element of 
education. (Pinto, De Sep. ii.— The first thing Plutarch men- 
tions in the life of Pericles, is tho name of him it ho instructed 

rudo ; even Themi-tochs, it hi; could not play upon tho lyre, was 
reyaiad as uncd neat mI. I'lutai-eli, in his treatise an auiMi, says, 
that the ancicut Greeks thought it not undesirable to teach their 
children music, believing that it helped to form and regulate their 
minds to what was good and comely, and to incite tliem to every 
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Could a statue, in the Altis, or sacred enclosure 
of Jupiter, erected under such circumstances, 
have produced no other sensation than those 
which strike the student in our museums? It 
was thus t libit, art. produced a strong' react ion on 
religion, and from its bounty and perfection tended 
in aome measure to modify the evils of idolatry. 
Quintilian, speaking oF the Minerva at Athens and 
of the Jupiter Olympius at Elis, says, these works 
possessed beauty which seemed to have added 
something to religion, the majesty of the work 
being so worthy of the divinity. And in another 
place lie says that the statue of Jupiter by Phidias' 
had done much to awaken a greater degree of 

evert hose action, nnd will ever study, both bj wont and deed, 
to attain to that ivhirli In (Iwohiiis ami p.n.i. (Dr. Jfusiai, jivi. 
and sli. pp. 11(0 and 1110.) A lis topi in lies speaks of music and 
virtue as identical. (Spirit. Tlio Pythagoreans, says Qiiiii- 

lilian, |,l;i;-,;<i tiic lyre on rnvatenirij; in tin? morning, and lulled 
themselves to sleep with it in tlio evening, (ix. 4.) Music is 
said by Aulas Gellius, (it. 3.) Atheiia'us, (iv. 11,) and many cither 
am-i.nt writers, (sec Dnlens, Origin of Tmrnliune, bk. iii. eli. 13,) 
to have been employed to euro diseases ; nnd by Aristotle (Pint. 
Be Ira) to alleviate tbo paine of torture ; their slaves being always 
flogged to the sound of music. Tho compulsorv studv of musie 
was enacted by law. jElian tells us of a curious application of 
music to the arts. Theon, a painter, Laving executed a portrait 
of a warrior, would not withdraw the eurtniii, lill be bad around tlm 
spirit of the spectator by a martial air. (For. Jlist. ii. c. ult.) 
1 " Before ill I others is Phidias," — " the most famous of 

(Pliny.) " Iniimtalih- lor tiKwc ai,<i IxKiuty."— (1*1 lit. frrk. 



reverence towards this deity. No wonder then 
that the expert artist was bold to lie inspired of 
the gods, as narrated lo us t'Npn'wh' concerning 
Phidias. 1 

"Ttiea nature fbtm'd Tor Luve'a embrace, 
The eartli in brighter glory trod i 
All w;ia I'lidiiinii-d sj.olliliI. eoi'il Inn: 
The footstep of a God." 

Schilleb'i QmUofar/ree? 



Or iMdel Hum mmim In tii'iin'ii tiin form to see?" 
- This puolical translation IB by I'nltursmi : tin- original m 

" An dor Liebe Buson Bie zu driicken, 
Gab man h&bem Add der Nntur; 
AlU's wics den cinBCWL'iIitfii lilickcu, 
ADaa einea Gottcs Spur." 

.Die (Ktter GriechtnfomU. 
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truth, which developed itself by laws, modified and 
accommodated to each condition. The Arts, like the 
Graces, held each other by the hand : the Sciences, 
as the Muses, formed portions of one body. Paint- 
ing, sculpture and hi'diiif.Timv. music, poetry and 
oratory, history, science ami philosophy, were all in- 
timately connected tugi'ther, am! formed upon one 
model : but though the principlo was common, the 
rules were distinct ami suited tii every necessity. I ! 
the works on art which wc know to have been written, 
liad come down to us, we should no doubt have had 
writings as valuable as the most esteemed works of 
the poets and the orators. Genius was regulated 
and fostered by teaching. Let it not ho then sup- 
posed that the artist can attain perfection by Ills 
own unaided genius : nor let him blindly follow the 
Icaclimg of his age, or he will rise no higher. Art 
itself must be perfect, if the artist seeks perfec- 
tion. It was this no doubt, tho excellency of their 
teaching,' their seeing around them men distin- 
guished by all that was great and glorious, and 
their beholding on every side the masterpieces of 
their ai-t, at once serving for instruction and incen- 
tive, which enabled the Grecian aitist to succeed 
in imparting a charm to everything he touched. 
From the causes which have been described, 

1 It ia rciunrknlilL' that tlirru is s varcuW an artist at ill] omiueiit 
in the history of Greek art, but we know the names both of liis 
preteptor and his pupils. 



must we forgot that it was not more wealth which 
fostered it. Each town desired to have the most 
perfect images of the several divinities, but espe- 
cially of its protecting god. It was thus that each 
city became filled with works of art, even tho 
smaller cities possessing so many as to be incredible 
to us. The accounts we have of them arc from late 
writers, as Pliny and Psusanias, who flourished at a 
time when most of these cities had suffered from 
war or fire. The number of statues contained in 
Corinth surpasses belief, ami even after its de- 
struction, Pausanias found as many statues here as 
in other cities. In Athens, also, after being so 
often plundered, he describes three hundred statues 



alone t 



games, omitting many of 
gether with an incredible 
the gods, many of whicli 



ndred bronze 
^ero from the 



Olympia, but tho ships were seized by Iphierntes 
the Athenian general, and the statue-! melted down 
to pay his men. Such was the wealth of Greece in 
works of art that after three centuries of Roman 
conquest, Fauaaniaa waa able to describe two 
tlionsand eight hundred and twenty- seven statues, 
thirty-three, of which were colossal. Of tho colonies 
in the islands and Asiatic cities, it is sufficient to 
mention on the authority of Pliny, that three 
thousand were taken away from Rhodes, one hun- 
dred of which were of colossal size, and three others 
by Bryaxis. Samoa contained in its temple three 
colossal works by Myron standing on one base. 
Cyzicus is described aSjhaving so many temples 
and statues of the god*, thai il swiiied as though 
they had disputed for the possession of tho city. 
Tarentum, Syracuse, atid other cities, when con- 
quered by the Romans, were filled with statues. It 
would he in vain to speak of Debs, Ephcsus, and 
the other great sanctuaries, but oven in obscure 
cities we find the same teste prevailing. Two 
thousand statues were destroyed by the Mace- 
donians on talcing Thermon in ^Etolia. Amhracia 
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in Epirus, when taken by the Romans, was found 
filled with the rarest works of bronze and marble, 
together with the choicest painting.-i. Aspendus in 
I'amphylia, is described by Cicero as having pos- 
sessed a vast treasure of most excellent works of art ; 
the medals of Paiuieapicum in t lie Taurie Chersonese 
exhibit " a grandeur of style, and truth of execution, 
unmatched by the product ions of any other age ; " 1 
while those of Syracuse and I he ot her Sicilian towns 
arc tin- gems of nnideni en! lections. 

The instances above quoted may give some idea 
of the cultivation of art by the ancient Greeks. It 
must not be attributed to luxury or ostentation, but 
it must be connected with the social and religious 
feelings of the people. Hither the statue was an 
offering of piety to the gods, or it was an act of 
justice to distinguished individuals. No man was 
allowed a statue, unless he had deserved it, but the 
ways to distinction were open to every citizen. 
Hence it was esteemed the highest honour to be 
entitled to a statue. Quintiliati speaks of it as a 
divine honour which ought to be accorded but 
rarely. John Dumas cenus regarded it. as the 
triumph of virtue, and Ohrysostoni as its true 
reward : — " Jineum stare magnum esse videtur 
generosis viris, et digna virtutia merces." — - 
(Orut, 31.) Nothing is so useful, says Livy, as to 

1 Di). Six. Spea. of And. Sculpt. I. iliv. 
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money; and virtue would be vilified, were wo to 
present to it a prize which avarice might claim. 
To have, and to deserve a statue, were considered 
as of equal honour, for one implied the other. No 
man ever erocted a statue to himself, or bribed his 
friend to vote one to him, for this would have only 
blazoned forth lus own im worthiness. The statue 



rcinsmatmg from thf public, its was jiriycrilK'tl 
by law. At first, stal now wore erected only to the 

in the Pantheon at Paris, imt oiijndb HOUKK8, la patbie 
tiEc.is.SiiaaiKTE, but which was removed from motives of 
jealousy. I hold it a* n r-pei-ies of Jesta-ration, where n building 
Itaa been devoled for ayes l<> thorn who are distinguished in any 

\V.'i!niinst..T Abbey is mnv ;n ented iiiih ifn> tiamca of many 

men of irunius, ami in hi-emue hji honourable resting-place for the 
great and learned ; but I should bale preferred to aee it, as it 
once was, a funereal ehapel of lire royal dead. f'ainbridge or 
(kfirrd would !:■!■ a more :i]i;jiv-[irinl i- kiealiU. and therefore a 
more honoured one, for men of genius. Our national cathedral, 
St, l'mil's, in a fitliiis; reccptaelc lor heroes, Ther who infringe 
the order, Dean ami Chapters, or whoeivr they may be, should he 
liahle to fine. Pope wrote an epitaph on one who refused to ho 
buried in Westminster Abbey nidi kiu;;s i\hom he deapiecd. It 
is fortunate that his ashes do not di'serrate the i-plemlid fane. 
What ao diatreaaing as to see nn ancient private chape] in aorao 
tiul.hieehurch invaded by l.ho modern Smiths and lirown- illegally 
dubbini; themselves Jfyuire. nhih; the toiubrt of its knightly 
owners lie in neglected ruin, or are swept away to make room for 
the upstart marble ? Or, wbieh is equally tad. to sec the line old 
mansion, associated ivitll our courilrv's hi.lnry, and endeared with 

or usurious mi'riev-leiuh-rs, whi'e its eiisiii <> a-nl iiii.uspei.-l Id:; 
owners wonder forth in quest of humbler lodgings F Just so the 
noble and proud Venetian skulks forth from hia squalid eaffe, and 
eoncealed in hia dark gondola, mournfully casts a glance at the 
palace of ids auec-tors now tenanted by A usl ri.in sbirri.' 

In ancient limes it was customary to put memorials of the 
anb ie ma en I a of the owner in front of bii house, ami Ihoii^b the 
hmiai; »[Ti! afterwards 'old. it was fore-uliieu In- law t.i remove 
these trophies ; and thus, as I'liny says. Ihe memory of the late 
uuncr triumphed slill, [hough his house was tenanted by some 
ohsL-ure pun-baser.- ■ I'liny, hit. 2. 



to exceed life-size, while the heroic size, for Her- 
cules, Antinotis, and other heroes and demigods, 
was limited to the proportion of one-third larger 
than tho natural size. This restriction of size as 
regarded tho statues of mortals formed one of the 
conditions imposed in the prizes at the public 
games, ami the .judges are described by Lucian as 
being more eareful of this particular, than they were 
in the examination of die. candidates themselves. 

Even among the Romans, we find Cicero ridi- 
culing his brother Quintus For having a statue so 
big that it made himself appear contemptible; and 
I'lautus, in like manner, laughs at a statue, of seven 
feet in height, erected to the memory of a common 
soldier. A story is told of Alexander, that beiri"' 
iti Miletus, lie observed several statues of unusually 
large dimensions, representing conquerors in the 
Olympic and Pythic games. Where, said he sar- 
castically, were these, when the barbarians con- 
quered the city P 

If we turn our eyes for a moment on Roman 
times, and Roman cities, what a contrast So we 
behold 1 We find as many statues hero indeed as 



iii Grecian countries, but they are not their own, 
they arc the proceeds of conquest ami of spoil. 
We have witnessed the losses sustained by the 
Greek cities at their overthrow. The conquerors 
returned to Rome, bringing with them in tri- 
umphant entry the statues of their conquered 
nations. On the entry of M. FulviuB, tliat general 
brought with him from JEtolia, two hundred and 
eighty-five brazen, and two hundred and thirty 
marble statues ; while the triumph of Faulus /Emy- 
tins is described sis being yet more ina^nificei it- 
It occupied tliree days, one of which was devoted 
to the procession of colossal and other images borne 
on two hundred and fifty carriages. Two thousnud 
statues are .said to have been removed from Volsci.' 
In the triumph of Antigiinus, king of Syria, a 
countless number of statues were carried in proces- 
sion, each of which was dressed in robes of gold 
and silver, and tho fingers decorated with rings. 
In the Dionysiac festival of Ptolemy Philadelphia 
at Alexandria, an immense number of statues and 
colossal figures were drawn on cars of a prodigious 
structure. 5 In the triumph of Antioclms Epiphanes, 
a countless number of gods were carried in proccs- 

- \V.' liny fiirti] mhiii! iili'ii Ilu- riivllrtuv uf {JjvL'li ]i:ii]](iMi; 
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t)ic occasion, and these of the most, costly materials. 
In Julius Cesar's triumph after the- African war, 
the images wore made of ivory and gold, and among 

posed of a mosaic-wnrk of pearls. Tlio funereal 
car of Scptimius Keverus was adorned with ivory 
statues and painting!', together with an image of the 
emperor, seated on an ivory conch. So common, 
at last, were the triumphal entries at Rome, and 
granted on such slight occasions, that Tacitus says 
generals would sometimes hesitate to leave upon 
some foreign expedition, lest on their return they 
should be placed on a footing with those question- 
able conquerors whom (hey so despised. Thus, at 
length, Rome was said to have as many statues as 
men. They decorated the temples, theatres, forums, 
circuses, and therms, and, when these were full, 
they were taken, first by the generals and after- 
wards by the citizens, to their private houses. We 
are told by Pliny that three thousand statues were 
placed in the temporary theatre of Scaurus, and 

mausnli-uin at Rome. The result of such luxury 
was as might have been expected ; having such 
works of art. in their own houses, men despised the 
temples of the gods. 




But let us take a nearer view of art itself, and as 
we have seen some of the causes which led to its 

The first principle which we meet wifli respecting 
Grecian art, is that it sought always the beautiful.' 

every object was to be exhibited in the most beau- 
t.itill aspect of which it was capable. The ancients, 
says Aristotle, pronounced the beautiful to lie the 
good. And so Socrates, — Nothing is beautiful 
which is not good. 

Cadmus Hnrmonia fair, 
Your roicea pwd'd a divine air : 

' What is good and Ihir 

Shall over bo our carp.' 



1 Luciaii. Chariiem**, sire Dc Pulehriludinti. 
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Thus ths burthen of it rang : 

' That shall not be our cure 

Which is not good and fair.' 
Such were tlio iror ds your lips immortal snug." 1 

Wliicli do you think, asked Socrates of Parrha- 
sius, do men behold with the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction — the representations by which 
good, beautiful, and lovely manners are expressed, 
or those which exhibit tlio base, deformed, corrupt 
and hateful? The most beautiful of all spectacles, 
says Plato, for whoever wishes to contemplate it, 
is it not that of the beauty of the soul, and lionuty 
of the body, united, and in porfect harmony with 
each other? 8 The Greeks over believed beauty, 
more especially of tho female form and countenance, 
to bo indicative of goodness. 

" Eraiy spirit, as it la moat pure, 

And hath in it tho more of heavenly light, 
So it tho fairer body doth procure 
To habit in." 

He alone was esteemed beautiful, who joined a 

1 Tho above freo but happy translation ia given by J. A. 
Symuuds, M.D., b hia Principles of Beauty, 8vo. Loud. 1857. 
Mwsm ml Xificnc, raCpai Cuit, at tdtj Katyci, 

"Et ytyor iXScvam inXiv iulaar En*' 
" 'Om sa\vr, fOor iirr'r ri J' oi nlil uii $i\or ieriy." 
Tevr trot nSnnlroiv %\$t c,n cro/iamr.' 

Thioobidib Sentcntia, v. 15—18. 
1 " Ilcnco the iiica of beauty joined to that of goodneae, in the 
position of the word which doeignated in the Greek language 
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virtuous sou! to a body full of vigour. 1 They who 
were possessed of beauty, were esteemed the hap- 
piest of men, and honoured by the gods. According 
to an ancient tradition, it was Love who gavo to 
Greece the Fino Arts. Pausanias says that the 
Venus of Megalopolis was culled Mechanitis, or 
the artist, " because, for the sake of beauty, most 
of the operations of art take place." It is the 
beautiful, says Lucian, which esalts the virtues, 
which adds charms to justice, to wisdom, and to 

superior merit, pre-eminent merit, KaXotdynSor, Knli.^iiin, 
a word which wo see repeated a thousand times on tho Greek 
vases, applied to every kind of person, and from ovory kind of 
motiie — tlirougli friendship, through gratitudo, through piety; 
a word, in fine, which comprising at once tho idea of physical 
beauty and of moral beauty, considered as inseparable, thus offered 
to the mind a perfect imago, similar to that which was presented 
to our eyes by the beautiful productions of art."— Baoul-Bochette, 
lectures on Ancient Art, p. 133. 

" The sculptures of the Greeks display the mind ; they aim at 
a diameter, rather than an individual eiprcssion, even where there 
was a necessity to prescrvo rosem bianco, and where thoy did pre- 
serve it ; thoy sear from tho humbler to tho moro elevated display, 
from the personal to tho moral, from the private object to tho 
public instruction."— Bromley, i. 803, 

1 Lucian. In Annch. "Amongst the GreekB, the bert man, 
:u,'l 'h- riio.i. ;n:.lik Imrmnred hv (he public, was he who could 
manifest the un-airst |ii!rsu:]ul mirth, and the most superior 
ability. All were Invited to a competion, where whatever was 
truly pxi'Hlesit in. nature, in conduct, and In arts; whatever was 
sreai, admirable, and hemming ; whatever could tend ki give tho 
Sreptest dopjeo of finish and completeness to tho human cha- 
racter, was the object of general admiration."— Sony's Lccturci, 
led. i. 
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valour ; it is this which makes everything valuable, 
which without it would bo mean and contemptible. 
Vulcan, the famous artificer, was said never to have 
succeeded in his art, unless the youngest of the 
Graces attended him. It was an ancient practico 
to make fcho good as good as possible, but to con- 
ceal and diminish the bad. The Theban law, indeed, 
if we may trust Lilian, not only confined works of art 
to the beautiful, but inflicted a fine for delineating 
anything offensive to tho eye. Plato prescribes to 
the artists of his republic flint they should create 
nothing illiberal or deformed, as well as nothing 
immoral or loose, but should everywhere strive to 
attain to the nature of the beautiful and the 
becoming: while Aristotle, in like manner, strove 
to guard from the view of youth all objects capable 
of exciting a low and degraded taste. 1 In con- 
formity with this precept the Greeks avoided all 

1 On the Bums principle the poets Bought to invest every- 
thing with a glorious aapeet. Do base intriguers seek to corrupt 
the fidelity of a lovely wife — they are the illustrious suitors, god- 
like suitors ] do Jl mill inmiH crow rebel (ifjuinai their i-sptsin — their 
noble mind is persuaded; does a wicked enchantress turn men 
into swine — sho is the venerable Circe, the immortal Circe, tho 
Cur-haired Circe, the divine one of goddesses ; does terrible 
ChorvbJia engulf ones companions — it is the divine Chorybdia; 
does a poor blind minstrel Bing — it is tho hero Dcmedocus, the 
divine bard j is a pigsty described — it is a lofty abode, beautiful 
and large, and the swineherd is divine, chieftain of men. So too 
in the Iliad, the ruthless slayer of Eetion and her seven brothers 
is designated by Andromache as the divine Achilles. 



that waa unnecessary anil unbecoming, ao that they 
could preserve the likoneas. Catullus describes the 
Fates as old, wrinkled, and bent with years, but 
the Greeks represented them us the very reverse of 
all this. 




In the pediment of the Parthenon 1 they are por- 
H';iyeil us fiiir mid young. So delicate and graceful 
do they appear, that this group is regarded by 
artists as an inestimable mit.-terpieee of antiquity_ 
Only in their being draped, says Montfaucon, are 
they to lie distinguished from the Graces. Not 
content with concealing all marks of horror, not 

1 Sue oLW remarks on tliiu subji'i-t in my Hasuy •' On tlio Lost 
Grouper the Hasteni Pediment of the Pnrtbenon," Mas. af Class. 

.Mia. i, 3!)C. 



THE BEAUTIFUL. 



content with making them beautiful, the sculptor 
must represent them with forms of perfect love- 
liness. Of the two youngest sisters nothing can 
be more beautiful, nothing more touching, than the 
affectionate confiding manner in which the one 
figure, Clotho, reposes on the other. After bestow- 
ing all his skill in the execution of the.se siai new, 
tho sculptor must needs seok to embellish them 
t'uL'l lu.'v with necklaces and bracelets.' 



OnpimtTB, fljram Inn. 14. 

Indeed, Vomis Urania was considered as tho eldest 
of the Parca; ; a and in tho Orphic Hymn to this 
goddess we read, " Thou governest the three Fates." 
Even tho Turies, painted by tho Latin poets as old, 
squalid, gigantic, terrible, mid arrayed with vipers, 
arc exhibited by tho Greeks as beautiful young 
virgins. Pausanias describes them as of serene coun- 
tenance. Medusa, though one of the Gorgons, was 
of matchless beauty. So beautiful was Nemesis, tho 
goddess of vongeance, considered, that Agoracritua 
of Paros, the favourite pupil of Phidias, found no 
difficulty in changing a statue of Venus into one of 
that divinity. Tho Amazons are- serious, without 
any expression of fierceness. In aged figures, as 
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in Jupiter, Neptune, and the Indian Bacchus, the 
heard and arrangement of hair are the sole evidences 
of age; neither wrinkles, nor hollow temples are 
seen ; the cheeks are less full than in some youthful 
figures, but the cheek-bones are not projecting. 
The deformity of Vulcan's lameness was concealed 
by Alcamenes, in the statue of tin's divinity at 
Athens, by the more than ordinary beauty which 
he succeeded in imparting to his countenance. 
Although the figure was standing, he so managed 
llit: ilnipcry as to express lameness without exhibit- 
ing deformity. Agoracritus, for the same reason, 
choso a sitting posture, in order tliat he might 
the better avoid the offensiveness of deformity. 
The figure was draped ; and yet he so skilfully 
attended to the anatomy, as to convey to the 
mind of the spectator the idea of that which he 
thought proper to conceal. In each case the artist 
chose rather to depart from the custom of repre- 
senting the gods as naked, than by adhering to it to 
exhibit a defect. The artist seemed ever to bear in 
mind the serene life which the gods enjoyed, that 
state, in which a happy and passionless existence, a 
cheerful serenity, a celestial joy, and godlike calm, 
for ever reigned. 
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THE IDEAL. 

Tho faces of tho gods are always joyous, and 
always maintain a similar expression, that of 
^vnit.y ,'uul joy, though rnch deity lias his own 
peculiar characteristic. In the portraiture of the 
gods fchcy sought to give the highest ideality to 
tin: i'\"p:\'ssion, dive-ting is of ill! rartiily passions. 

But it is not only in the gods, but in heroes also, 
and indeed in every circumstanco, that tho Greeks 
aimed at ideality. In representing a god, tho 
sculptor sought to impart to his work the highest 
character of divine excellence ; if a hero, a portion 
of tho divino image was supposed to rest on him ; 
if a child, 1 the development of those attributes for 
which he afterwards becamo famous ; if an aged 
person, ho sought how he could soften tho marks of 
ago, and docay of nature. In the Hercules and tho 
Laocoon, tho development of muscle is carried to 
tho limits of possibility ; in the Hermaphrodite the 

1 I piii tonori bambini son diaognnti con una gnmdiosita cbo 
sdegnn. minuzic, con una rotonditii di fronte, con una incasBatura 
ill occhi, con una quadratura di forme, elm fa parerli qualcraa 
Bopm il lignaggio umano. — Lami, Nolisie delta Scultura, 
p. 40. 
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artist was not contont with representing the double 
nature of the being, but lie endeavoured to display 
this characteristic throughout the entire frame. 
The great distinction, however, which the artist 
had in viow, was to impart a spiritual beauty to Ilia 
gods, and a corporeal beauty to his heroes. The 
gods he represented as devoid of passion, liis heroes 
partook of the delicacy of female beauty. The 
expression of face of the Laocoon, originally adorned 
with a laurel wreath, and of the dying Achillas, is 
almost unruffled. So also in the Wrestlers. 1 In 
the jEginetan pediment, Laomedon and Pat rod us, 
though mortally uimtuJi'd. arc still unmoved, sus- 
taining themselves in beauty and dignity, smiling 
upon death. 3 In all the prostrate figures of the 
Elgin and Phigalian marbles we do not find 
one countenance on which are expressed the 
marks of horror or dismay. Hercules is ex- 
hibited as in youthful beauty. In the Apollo 
the only indications of anger are pointed out in 
the inflated nostril, of contempt in the raising 

1 Hon different are the Florentine Wrestlers from Cuhots'b 
Wrestlers of the Vatican in tbis respect. 

5 The sculpture i J. /Kj_'i n;i :mil T'l. ■;_-ri"_]:L. two of tlic niusi. inti-rcs-t- 
itis; specimens of (he lti !si period of Grecian sculpture, exhibit 
l!u' s::t:ii! unvarying ;>r::;i'ip'u ill the practice of this tine art. 

Wo are happy to hear that tho relation of theso admirable 
works to the architecture which they adorned, will bo explained 
in a publication, long n desideratum, announced by Professor 
Cockerel], one of the original discoverers. 



of the lip. So in the re presentation of Hacelisinals, 
however violent their attitudes, however wild their 
gestures, they arc always exhibited witli faces free 
from emotion. In the groups of the Laocoon, 

" Opus omnibus, i't pirlurw ut staliiariaj artia, profcrcnduin ;" 

and of Niobe and her daughters, were it not for the 
action of the whole, and of the individual parts, we 
should he at a loss to trace the indications of horror 
in the comparatively placid countenances. We 
should at most say that in the ono were indications 
ut' lii.'i-ii slnif^'io, in the LilliiT of ;il)*H'l)iiifr wot-. 

Of such statues as Niobe it may be said,—" Their 
faces did rather beautify their sorrow, than their 

touching, more beautiful, or more true than her 
pleading look, her vain attempt to shelter and 
protect her offspnnj.', Ibrjretfiil and regardless of 
her own danger ! But l.houifh not expressed there, 
lest it should detract from beauty, 1 the artist did 
not omit to indicate this feeling in other parts. 



id upon his Kin; n terrific scowl ; nr the- "servant of 

'•\'0 ML :i lli'iinl, 1 he J V.V^-i'r l.'T.'.'l 1: .,f illi>ll J'l'qilit'il 

t uao of one of Lia hands. (N«mb. sii. 3, 6.) 

o take a different view of it point to Eiod. .tsiii. 



In the Laocoon the skilful anatomist may detect it, 
though no cry escapes the lips, in the expansion of 
the chest, the straining of the throat , the contraction 
of the belly, the drawing-together of the fingers, 
the working of the muscles of the feet, in the con- 
tortions of the veins and tension of the muscles. 
While writhing, however, with pain, the hero docs 
not forget his noble origin, his sacred character : 
instead of following his iln.dly enemy with his eyes, 
or averting them in fear, he fixes his regard on 
heaven ; his hoily si rives manfully with his corporeal 
foe, — 

" Die annul m:iuihu< t.-iulit ilivellere nodos." 

Xn. ii. 320. 

while the mind, pregnant uith emotion, ru cognizes 
the ill to come from heaven.' Instead of bellowing 

1 This 'ipillii.lt ):-|.i b.'.'ii C'inllliil'T-li'il bv :1 ."■ i I i ilU'i I aii.i 
ahlo ii I in Lull list, ivhu uiain:alnit tied (ho nili'in-t' pro<Ti'dn lint- from 
laaCiiaiiimiiy, liut I'miti Jin impossibility nf Itl.tm-aner din-ini; creat 
muscular eiortion in the body. But in tho writings nf this iiufliur 
a too groat importance is giteu to anatomy ; in tho outward 
funiL sjlcrilicin:; to il llii' iHTiiily v,bidi «r admire in ancient 
■en I pi urn ; (p. ilXi ;) mid in the inner sentiment, laviiu; i mj jrent 
a stress upon tho influence of the body on the mind. Thus, 
speaking of an infant's smile, lie nays, " Tho eiprcsaion is in fact 
the spontaneous 0pcraL:im nail ib::.-i:iration of tbc imisch-s, which 
await the development nf tin- faculliw, to accompany tlicm closely 

when they do arise, and in ..mn; asin-e to control tliem through 

life. It may br too much to allirm that without tho co-opemtion 
of these organs of the (nunc, the mind (could rouiain a blank ; 
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ivitli madcioiiL'il pain, like Vn-u'il's liera, tin; mouth m 

but surely tlio mind muat one something to its comicetitm with 
iin up edition jjI" tlit: IVnturcs. which precedes its own conscious 

commencement." (Tie Anatomy and Philosophy of Expreuim^ 
■J'houj>li the f.L-cut:it.j krioiv]ui]«t! of aii.itotnj- evinced by the 
ancient sculptors forbids us to agrco with Bnrke, who, in his 
chapter on Taste, cueipares tin; .'unit L n:iist te tin; enljhlcr mentioned 
in the story of Apellcs ; or with Byron, who in speaking of tho 
Voiiua writea :— 

" I leave to learned fingers and wise hands, 
Tlie artist and his ape, to teach and tell 
How well hia eonnuiaseuraliip understands 



>ul 




L^L'jii;i!ulL\l ivit!] iu:atu:]]'.'.'' lie might have added, — and study 
:l;:iUujlii in oilier tiiat vim l.uy M::dirri<L;i:id I he a^i^ue. Dr. linai 
says, " The nntiquo masters knew practically the theory uf bendy, 
they know that when nature aimed at tho beautiful in form, (and 
uil.houl 1'orut, Ihere is, tliero ran be no beauty,) she never dis- 
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nciircL'ly npon, express hit; pfiin, but noitliw fear nor 



hu riim«rJ by copying ffom the life."— The A 
Mrleraai Ibrml fif Man, Bra. Lend. 1S4!>. 

The same principles an) maintained by tlio Dile 
rol. i. p. iliL Mr. Boll, the author of " Ob 



E'i'i ht-v unnl.'irirv iirin>ii:; il n i - ' r |i!:i:in;iji)ii<' ::i>i;.H , rri' , s :' r ) 
found that the liuinnii body was composed of bones, muscles, 
liTi'lnn.-, Jiinl li.;;iiiii;ntH, is tin' KM'. Li :ii'J called upon p.'rp.'tnully 
to remind us of this circumstance P Why waa it so beautifully 
I'ldtlral \i ith skin, but in biJ[' Hie iiili.-ri.ii- mechanism, aud render 
the form at tractive ? Anatomy is useful as o corrector, but no 
mora. Its influence ought only to be felt. In the Antinous the 
n:i;it(imist nould [oa.-i in vnin td detect even the sh;;htepl iiiisniiic 

or misconception In tho finest works of the ancieute 

I have, never scon a musclo caricatured This science 

-.1 h:'.i1 mi: be bii;n^:it inti> evidence in a statue — it is tho beau- 
tiful round fleshy furtim of the livini; bedy only tiist should be 

displayed. Mm in hiy/li ene:";c!ic :u'lin>: liven in '.lie 

llyirm (ikulcilur there Li an obt.iinive anatomy. Sinews, tendons, 
aral muscles ure all iu play ; but hid us in tho beautiful forms or 
youth, not nlinngk expressed iir iiSilnidfil .ni the eye." So in 



rage. 1 The iniii cations of bodily suffering, as the 
swelling of the breast, and contraction of the feet, 
art! not so much those of pain, its firmness. 

" Or, turning to the Yaticau, go sec 

LiMirnim'.i turmn — ■ di^aifyiiiL; [>:iin, 

And father's love, and mortal's agony, 

With an immortal's patience blending. Vain 

Tin' ;.h-:^-k' : lain a„'aia:L ivilin:; r.1 rriiu. 

And print-, mid il<-i-;vnii);r of the dragon's Ki'iiji. 

The old man's clench : tho long envenom 1 ;! uham 

Kivcta the living links ; th' ouormouu nap 
['iuliirecd mm; on pan::, a:irl sliilr-s jjilsji en gasp." 

Childc Harold. 

This is more fully r.xprciseri by Bulwer : — 

" See, round lac writhing sire, tin: cnormu-js serpents roll'd ! 
Marl; thi' i-trrn pjlifj the e!i lnVil ;losp:; : .j-ii;^ i->.S[i — 
Tho wild limbs struj^h!!;: uiih t!:at fatal grasp — 
Tho deep convulsion of tho labouring breath — 
Th' intense and gathering agony of death ! 
Yet 'mid the mortal's suffering still is view'd 
Hi' 1 handily sr: i :-i '. nhiik .'li — Mil >'i',. : .iw]." 




anatomy. Indeed, the following science instead of nature, is 
equally offensive to taste, as it is in a writer who endeavours to 
show off his learning by the uso of hard words. The word leaned 
is always applied in sculpture to denote this attention to 
anatomy. 

1 So Taurus, in Aulus Gellius, (*ii. 5,) describes tho sick Stoic 
liliiliHuplHT Hi restrain lug the vitilcnt:i! uf an agi.mj almost liugo- 
vrt'nabli.'. lie ailnu cil !ir, luud ;;i u.i;i-, mi L-uiiiiilaiuls. no iiidci-nriai.- 



hi liis description of this masterpiece of anti- 
quity, J*l in v h:is hwu accused fur giving pari irulai- 
praise tu the serpents : but they are deserving of it. 
Instead of representing them as dragun- headed, 
lest they should excito horror, the artist has availed 
himself of their curved forms, to tie is and connect 
his three figures, and most admirable is the skill 
with which this lias been accomplished. The 
artist also has been reproached for expressing the 
same degree of pain in each of the two sons. 
Nothing can lie more unjust. The younger son 
is already bitten. The averted face, the closing 
i I'll 1 ilniwiiiLr-in <-S iln- m;r.u!i, r\piv~> tin 1 
anguish of the soul. With one arm he tries to 

into the air k the abandonment of alarm. His 
right hand and his right leg denote the extremity 
of pain. The elder sou is the image of fear. He 
is entangled in the coils, but he is not attacked as 
yet, and it seems uncertain whether he will not be 
able to escape. 1 

As in tragedy many parts were kept hidden from 

words to I'si-ape him ; iiml yet there vert: manifest proofs of a 
i-untt-at between mind and body for tlie ]iiisii'=siuii of the man. 

1 It is interesting to know what Burke thought of this group. 
Ho soys, "Tho author of tho Laoeoon was na deeply Hkiilcd as 
Uallc or llaubius, and heneo he hna boon ablo to give that con- 
.■■:-U'M'y ;>;' i-vinviiion which prevails lhrou-a ilio nholo body; 
from tLo face, through cvory muscle, to the ends of the toos and 
fingers."— Letter Lo Barry, Horry'* Work*, i. 2H3. 



truth rather than from beauty. In representing, 
as ho often did, the incidents mentioned by the 
poets, he never forgot that the amount of force 
and colouring proper to description, because tem- 
porary, is inapplicable to the permanent nature of 
sculpture. In the Medea of Timomachus, instead 
of placing before us the fearful deed, the sculptor 
represented her as regarding her children with 
looks of mingled love and pity, preparatory to 
striking the deadly blow. With the same delicacy 
of sentiment, the murder of Learchus by Athamas, 
was indicated by the traits of sud remorse evident 
in the father's countenance after tho commission of 
the fatal crime. Ajax could not bo represented by 
Timomachus, under the influence of fury, without 
shedding a tear of anguish at- tin' thought of leaving 
his aged father to deplore bis loss. Fhilostratus 
gives us several examples of this high heroic feeling, 

Digna. gcri promt's in seen.™ : multaquo tollea 
V.' .wulis, mm nsm>t iacimjin jw.-vn-;. 
Net pueros coram populo Medea trueidefc : 
Ant liumana palaia eoquat esta nefonug At reus : 
Aut in area) I'rogno vertotur, Cndmus in angncm. 
Qoodoumque ostondis milii sic, incrodulua odi." 

HOB. De Artt Port. 182. 
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— as Men;ecous, who, having inflicted upon himself 

jo-icing at having saved his country : the dead body 
of Antilochus, whose features arc lit up with joy at 
tho consciousness of having saved his father's life : 
tlio dead body of Abderos, tho mangled lower 
portion of whose corpse, half consumed by the wild 
horses of Diomedc, is concealed from the view of 
the spectator by a lion's skin : Panthea, still beau- 
tiful in her grief; and Bvadno offering herself on 
tho pyro of her husband. In the celebrated picture 
of the Immolation of Iphigonia, by Timanthcs, the 
attitude of Agamemnon hiding his grief in his 
hands, erroneously explained by ancient writers as 

intensity of his sorrow, is defended from the attacks 
of Falconet and other modern critics by Fuseli, 



occurs in the Siege of Troy painted by Polygnotns, 
in which the artist represented poor Cassandra 
veiled ; but through this veil might bo seen tho 
mounting colour of outraged shame. In contrast 
with tins sense of delicacy anil dreormn, displayed 
by the <"iiwk>, we iiclinM Raftiiclh- ami IVuissiu, in 



1 KnowlcB, Life and IfW/my* '.if i'Wfr", ii. pp. 50-58. 



fchoir pictures of the Plague, exhibiting the most 
loathsome and revnltiiiir siiftits, forgetful that their 
province was to raise compassion not disgust in tlio 
mind of the spectator. In representing the infernal 
regions, Polygnotus, although introducing eighty 
figures in his composition, of those who were 
condemned to various punishments, did not exhibit 
one which, excited any degree of horror in the 
spectator. Ono of the most interesting monu- 
ments of rmti<[uity, in this respect, is that of the 
Dying Gladiator. Xo feeling of horrer marks the 
death of the poor combatant, but one of pity 
comes over us as we behold how the poor stranger, 
with no friend to care for him, sheds his last life- 
drop in obedience to a cruel law, and though ho 
has nothing to fear or hope for, meets death with 
a calm and tranquil brow and with no imprecation 
on hie lips : — 

" Calm in despair, in agony acdnto, 
Ilia proud soul wrestles with o'ormuBtering fsto." 

" Hut his were deeds unchronicled ; his tomb 
Mo patriot wreaths adorn ; to cheer his doom 
Xn soothing thoughts arise or duties done, 
Of tro|iliii>d eonqiic-at for liia cciiiitry woni 
And he, whose Hculptun'J -tfi'-n j,-:ivi> ii™thlrss fame 
To Ctesilaa, dies hero without nname !" 

fi. It. CMnnery. 

Similar is the pity awakened in the breast on 
beholding the tomb of a poor slave's child, the 



lines on which betoken ait'ection more sincere than 
t.hiil described on m;iny a si atelier iiigmimont : — 




No one ao ready as the Greek to discover, and be 
able to express, I he slightest, evidence of fooling, no 
ono so quick to detect, and ho watchful to avoid, 
tho least appearance of extravagance. Directing 
his steps in tho via muni, he over preserved "a 
noble simplicity, ;md :i majestic composure." Tims 
divesting the body of all human passions, he sought 
to make it superior to human nature, and to partake 
only of tho divine. 2 The highest degree of human 
oeauty was imparted, but it was referred by the 
mind of the boholdcr to corresponding spiritual 
excellence. 5 This, therefore, became the aim of the 

1 Epiiapfu from the Greek Anthology. By Major B. G. 
MacGregor. London. 

1 Guido's St. Michael in the (Japuukiu Convent ut Bome baa 
been referred tn as an osauiplc of this principle in the sister url. 
. '■' Quartreniere de Quiucy conjectures that Baphno! from his 
constant study uf Llifj antiijne was led Lo represent men in 
thought, whilo Michael Angela from his anatomical studies chose 
rather to represent them in action. " From the commencement 
of his career, as it scorns tu me, llapimel endeavoured constantly 
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sculptor. He sought to convey to the marble the 
hidden iif tributes of the soul, tu awaken by bodily 
forms the secret operations of the mind; 1 and this 
was mil ;m occasional exercise, hut a constant duty. 
Socrates is made to observe- to Clit.o t.liat statuary 
must represent the emotions of the soul by form. 
" It is not sufficient," says he, " that you give to 
your works an expression of life, and choice of 
agreeable forms which will charm the spectator, 
you must represent by the forms of the body the 
different omotions of the soul."* And in the same 
dialogue Parrhasius and Socrates agree that the 
good and evil principles of the soul may be re- 
presented by the material likeness. Tmajres, says 
John Dnmoscenus, are tho interpreters of internal 
Bentiments. All this maybe accounted fancy, but 
il is not. SO. As uti illuslriilum, I. he reudec may be 
reminded that the ancients constantly made use of 
animal peculiarities to indicate human attributes. 
Thus, it has been frequently observed that in the 

In represent the minds nnd passions of men and women, to paint 
them not only alive, but U influenced by the nature of their 
minda ; by tlieir present thoughts mid prevailing emotions. This 
was his scheme— this his secret."— E. Knoi, M.I)., Great Artisli 
and Great Atahmistt, p. 194. 

1 It wan prnbobly only thia wbich Plutarch meant, when do 
sniil thai- 111" ttivelis marketed tin' "(In- pints uf the lunly, I'nn- 
liniiiL- impression unly tn (.lie eonnleiiaTieLV an observation as wo 
havo seen othenvi.-.e eont'iited by (he Laocoon. 
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head of Jupiter are certain characteristics of the 
physiognomy of the lion, in that of Hercules of the 
bull, and in those of Fauns and Satyrs of the goat. 
What is the Hermaphrodite hut a most wonderful 
evidence of the powers of idealism ? Lucian 
describes the idealism of this commingling of the 
sexes in the picture of the Centaurs by Zeu.tis. 
The picture of Paris hy Euphranor, described by 
I 'liny as e.vbiliit In:.; his several characters of umpire 
i >f goddesses, lover of Helen, and slayer of Achilles, 
has been ridiculed by some critics, for at temptiiifi to 
combine discordant, elements, but the subject and 
the artist have heen triumphantly vindicated hy 
Fuseli in his " Ancient Art." 1 

It was in this representation of the qualities of 
the soul that Praxiteles, as described by Diodorus, 
so much excelled : and so highly did Phidias cul- 
tivate tins principle, that he earned for himself the 
title of a sculptor of ifftds rat her than of men. It 
was of this inner beauty that Plato spoko, when he 
said, that it wa,s impossible tiiat Phidias should not 
have understood beauty. Aristotle, also, expresses 
himself almost in the same terms, and praises 
Polygnotus, as having most rarely expressed the 

1 It would hi' Tuitd) iiiciiv ililiii'ult In iinaL'inc limv RirrLnsius 
aumpdod in liis nicturu of the Athenian Demvi, which " lie 
i-nili'avuimjd tu I'utH'L'SL'iit, lis L-j|jrii:ious, jm^iQiiiitr, unjust, incoii- 
-•iiiiit, incionilili.', lurjjimi;;. I'uiiijiasaioiiiitL', iiiii^nimmiiHis, bonatlul, 
.liijuut, bi-iii't, tunarjly , mid nil ill tino uSiirtsiiiiMl." — l'liny. 
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affections anil passions of men : Timanthcs also is 
said by Pliny to have expressed moro than ho 
absolutely painted. In order that we may bo the 
better understood, lot us take an instance : Venus, 
as the goddess of love, is generally regarded us 
possessing a certain wantonness of expression, but 
unlike Pigal, in his Venus at Potsdam, the ancient 
artists considered her as the goddess of modesty, 
and, as stated by Kuripides, as tin; associate of 
wisdom. Theojihr'aslns sa_vs, " It is in consequence 
of modesty that beauty is boautiful." Here beauty 
was not so much externa!, as concealed : it was 
not open to the view of all, but had to be sought 
for and discovered, Where the sensual eye saw no 
beauty, because it could pcrcoivo no wanton smile, 
(he eye of refinement was enchanted willi the hidden 
beauty expressing (he nobler emotions of the soul; 
lor, aeeordhiL' thiriphk's, it is not tlie eye winch 
sees, but tho mind. 1 Venus could not bo repre- 
sented otherwise than beautiful, hut the artist 
u-. ver intended to i:u;ke this benuty sensual. An<\ 
therefore I believe that Byron, with a poet's 
licence, expressed more tlnin he felt, when, looking 

1 ■' Wt'.li ill! p. ill- 'auiaid l Ih !i-[:rr , -; , iiliV :;::c ].'nr '.A IhmilIi; ; 
l;ii;l;i[iliv.'iiiui! iiijji'iiiruHi! limit l'ob;rL I'Krit <h rcpim-Mer lt3 
qiuiliti's tk's Clrea iiKiraiis pur U\. piipirt.L'j lIi.'.i .H™ \,h\siq:ir.-, 
du chiirdicr Jnns leu formes <ks mis colics qui nciiiblont lea plim 
jiiLilii^'iK.'a aa\ ntfl-llmtb dua anti-en." — 1)' I Inm-iirvilli-, JiitlquitSx 
Elrwuiimt, Sc. iv. 170. 



nt the Venus do' Medici, he wrote, as though over- 

[inivi'Cri] with :i li'fjin.L; "f HeissUiil beiiuty : — 



" Appcar'dst thou not to Pnris in this guisu ? 




Laid an thj lop, his eyes to thee upturn, 
Fwdiii!; an tliv swi'pt rlirrk ! wliili- thi- lips are 
Willi linn kiwi-*, nu'!lipi!> ivliiU' they bum, 
SIiowlt'iI on hia eyelids, brow, and niuuth, n» from mi urn ?"' 

In the same manner writers have pretended b> 
.see in the first, view of this statue, aversion ; in the 
next, compliance ; and at last a smile of triumph. 
In an interesting vase of the Hamilton Collection, 
is represented the marriage of ilercuios and Minerva, 
attended by Venus and Mercury. The object of 
tile artist is to indicate the connection between 
industry, virtue and wisdom, as distinguished from 
indolence, pleasure, and vice. Venus is here put 
for Volupia or Voluptuousness, as in other vase- 
|i;iin1 iiiLir!, where we J ■ ml Ik'i-eules licrtit between 
Virtue and Voluptuousness ; and yet, the artist has 
expressed no indication of wantonness, either in 

1 Sunn: ivriti-rs .in Art, however, protest to sco nothing but 
winun] :ienu;y. in. iiuYlli.Mt or spirituality, hcj 1 1 1 : 1 1 1 f f 1 y or decorum j 
i<» therefore porliiipM il ranv be so— with sonic. Instances are nut 
ivillltillg, both in [uidi'ill and in Imidern times. Lliiiiish [UTliapH 
iipncn "hid, nf sliitiu's liniiu!,- [inidnivil an i-ilranrilinary elRr! 



gesture or costume, but tlic goddess appears as a 
modesty- clad female, and with the exception of a 
diadem and pomegranate, has no indication of her 
calling. 1 




This regard lor :-pirit.ii;i] in kri 1 i it io: i is the caii.-i' 

that Polygnotus is also praised by Aristotle/ for 
representing men as more beautiful than they are, 
while Dionysius nieiely made them what they are. 
Ctesilaus, also, is said by Pliny to have made noble 
men appear more noble ; while Aristotle praises 
Zeuxis for preferring the impossible, if probable, to 
tile barely possible. One ivho carried this prineiple 
to an extreme was Lysippus of Sicyon, who said he 

1 D'HancatiilU, Aatig. Etrvaq. iv. p. 17, pi. 12. The figures 
in the original nre black upon n rod ground, which will osplain 
what would otherwise appear to be iucorreetness of drawing. 

1 In another place ha praises him for the careful depiction of 
manners, a point in which Zouiia wna inattentite. 



sought to represent men such as they appeared, or 
should appear, nut such as they are. It was for 
this c;iuse 1 1 iat- he was selected liy Alexander as the 
only artist who might represent him in bronze ; I'ur 
whereas others gave his exact lineaments, imd indi- 
cated even the humidity of his eyes, he succeeded in 
expressing the energy of his mind, and the courage 
of his heart. 1 It was thus, says Apuleina, that in 
representations of this hero were ever distinguished 
the same vigour of ardent valour, the samo marks 
of noble dignity, the same form of youthful grace, 
and the samo nobility of brow. 



and look down with contempt on accuracy and cor- 
rectness ?— Amongst others, let this he accepted :— 
Nature never designed man to he a grovelling and 
ungenerous animal, but brought him into life, and 
placed him in the world, as in a crowded theatre, 
not to be an idle spectator, but spurred on by an 
eager thirst for excelling, ardently to contend in the 
pursuit of glory. For this purpose she implanted 
in Ins sou! an invincible love of grandeur, and a 
constant emulation of whatever seems to approach 



1 And yet tliin us ihnii! «illiouL (lattery. Ste the auecdoto 
nnii.lt'.l of liim mill Aju-llfH, in I'liitm-i'li'* T.i!.t null Oiirit. 



nearer to divinity Ihan himself." "I lay it down 
ns a principle," says Cicero, " that there is nothing 
of whatever kind so beautiful, but that there is 
something, above and beyond it, which, though 
our outward Menses do not perceive it, is distin- 
guishable by the mind and inteHoct." Burke, whose 
name is associated with all that is elegant and ro- 
fincd, thus expresses himself in a letter to Barry, — 
"This is the true principle of poetry and beauty. 
Homer and Shakspere had perhaps never seen cha- 
racters so strimcrly marked as those of Achilles and 
Lady JLic'lift.h, and yet we feel those characters are 
drawn from nature; the limbs and features arc 
those of common nature, but elevated and hiiprovcd." 
This is the reaJ secret. Ideal art must be founded 
upon nature, and is not independent of it. That 
artist will go astray who seeks to idealize before 
ho is conversant with the forms of nature Tho 
student should be well practised in drawing from 
tho lifo, before ho sots himself to study the antique. 
Raffaelle, who must be acknowledged as 110 less an 
:in- Mori: v in ; 1 1 1 is i)c:si::ifnl and sulilinie, has 

expressed this almost in the same words: " II 
mooVllo mio e lodato da mislti belli iti^errni : ma in 
mi leva, col pensicr, pin alio ; ed essendo carcstia di 
belle donne, io mi servo di eerie idee ehe mi rcngmio 
indla wienie." 1 

1 " A ce inom™l, il sn pmluit. dans 17, me iln l'nrliste iili'-e 

noutella : la clioac imparfnitc qu'il contemplnit et aur TaqueNe KB 



tcmpler toiijdura, et trourer sa joie dins celto contemplation ; 

beaute phis pure dont il fnneoit 1'idi'i', imagi' timtc interieure, el 
pourtant bcauti' plus roollo que Is bcauti' viviuite i|tii o-t -ii vadl 
lui: car cctic image cnnticnt en soi el la hcaoti- tin mouV'k' el 
L] 1 1 . ■ . I u dmsi- lie [-.Ins ,[;i'elli- etiipvua'e a la lifiint.' v^ii'i'.ji:-.' 'Ir 
Diou ; on an mot, co que I'utute contcinplo nu-il:".l:iri< dr lm- 
morne, co qu'il conceit, CO qu'il aime, c'ent la leautc iitt'nlr."- - 
Buraouf, I'rinripea de FArl, srha Platm, p. 87. 

" The Greek nrturts appear to hnvo considered the whole of 
created nature, with nil its scattered perfections, but HB a meri> 
chaos and mclo mass of ini'iiiitariil iiHitcriah thrown tngetliiT by 
tbo groat Creator for the eierclse or those inl^lk'otmil fiieullies 
hi' li'.il bestowed u|ino riMTi - idiom In- had Itiijm fm'iI with iJ-':i«. 
of perfection, ami a capacity for fiiniliiiMiii; lUooi, In a degree to 
"lii, !! irnliviHu.il nature might mafce some distant approaches, but 
at which it would nover arrive."— Barry'e Leclum, ii. 



V. 



But tlit! Greeks were not content with socking to 
endow the statues of their divinities ivith the moat 
perfect bodily !_'t';i(V, mill u'illi Hie highest spiritual 
beauty ; they sought also to give an individual 
character to each divinity, and to represent, as far 
as possible, the spiritual attributes of each. It has 
been well remarked by Colonel Leake, that " the 
gods were distinguished from one another, among 
the Athenians, more by countenance, attitude and 
form, than by symbols;" and this remarkwill apply 
to their sculpture in general : — 

" Sua .jgemquc Deonun 

Ovid. 2Ict. i i. i'oi. 1. 

It would be hit cresting and instructive to classify 
the iriiiiiics of the gods, and see how each artist 
felt and treated his snbjoct. ' In Jupiter wo might 
behold how the ancient sculptor endeavoured to 
represent the perfection of wisdom iind majesty, the 
highest benevolence, and tho utmost placidity of 
expression. His almighty power, manifest by the 
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mighty chest and muscular development, is seen 
exerted in his contest with the Titans, but on all 
other occasions ho was to bo exhibited as the 
Hupromo Being, and source of all things. The 
poet might represent him as partaking of human 
faculties and passions, but the sculptor could only 
know him as the Good, the Wise, the Merciful, anil 
the Just,— 

" llgst [ilaciil, as "iiihI might}." 

The hair is made to part and curl over on the 
forehead of this divinity, giving to the face a pecu- 
liarly majestic appearance; and this arrangement 
of tho hair is seen in the representation of those 



Neptune and the Pluto 



character, but beauty remains the same. Tti Apollo 

ivc hi.'liuli! the highest Ibmi of bodily hraitty. His 
spiritual attribute is godlike, intellectual nobleness, 
and in bis bodily re presentation the artist sought to 
unite manly beauty with the soilness and elegance 
of youth. Mercury partakes of a more manly 
beauty, but one which is also characterized by 
grace and elegance. The Form of Bacchus is more 
feminine. He appears with rounded limbs and 
expanded bips as a disguised virgin. His form is 



iViLviiiLf 1 uiuhiliithiy. iintl his Lmk sni'l. ]irn>i\v. 

and almost voluptuous. A tender delight seems 
to pervade his countenance, the characteristic ex- 
pression of which is gentleness, modesty, and 
mildness-. Both lie and Apollo have long hair, 
sometimes falling down in ringlets on the neck, 
sometimes parted on the forehead, in exact imi- 
tation of the manner used by females. Bacchus' s 
hair is occasionally dressed out with grapes and 
vine leaves, imparting an equally feminine appear- 
ance. Indeed in btitli these divinities, but more 
i\|>ivssly in the It jti ri e.-i-, tin: tiHi-ts sought, l.i ivj.ro 
sent a commingling of the sexes. All the gods were 
represented youthful, for they were believed to be 
endued with perpetual youth, free from all the 
accidents of mortality. Mars lias no marked de- 
velopment of sinew, muscle, or even veins, — 

" No struggling lnusclo glows, 
T]iran B W henviiis veiu'iiu tiiciitling lil'.-bloud Down - 
But nuironto nitli daily alone, 



I lis :it.ti(iuh' is thiil uf ;:oi'iiiki' ropose, ami si renin h 
i.s exhibited withimi the exertion of force. 

Of tlie goddesses, we behold in Juno a lofty and 
commanding aspect, a solemn majesty, a statciv 
gait. Her full and expansive Ibiehead betokens 
majesty, her large round eye inspires respect, her 
imperious lip demands submission ; but with all tins 



ive perceive the trails of highest beauty. Minerva 
(loos no( appear with masculine activity, but, 
as becomes wisdom, with downcast, meditating 
eye. Hor beauty seems to have nothing earthly 
in it; it is spiritual, heavenly. Diana is no less 
known by her distinctive arrangement of hair-knot, 
than by her open joyous countenance ; her beauty 
is pure and simple; animation and courage light 
up her face ; characteristics which were said to be 
especially shown in tho statue of this goddess in 
the temple built at Athens, by Thorn istocles. Venus 
comes before us, as already stated, not as tho 
goddess of wantonness, but as the goddess of 
modesty : her eye denotes tenderness ami allot'! ion ; 
her slightly -opened lips gentleness and joy. 

Thus we perceive that the sculptor ever sought, 
to represent the peculiar characteristics of l he deity, 
but in each instance they were made to unite with 
spirituality and beauty. Tho object of art ever was 
id lead the soul to virtue.' 

' With all these distinguishing characteristic*! of ideal beauty, 
why should not Vie establish a Christian standard of ideal 
beauty ? If the pngan artist ivn.i enabled, by ennleinphlimi «f 
ihe divinity, d. express in one image the iirrl'ection uf majesty, in 
another that of intellect, in another that uf softness, what is to 
hinder our arti.-.lj I'ruisi arriving m. somo ideal standard of the 
perfect iou of tho Christian attributes ? 



VI. 



It lias been romarkod that many of the works of 
tiie undents wore of colossal size. No fewer than 
one hundred colossal statues were found at Rhodes, 
each of which, says Pliny, would have made tin; 
fortune of another city : three wore by the 
hand of Bryaxis. The famous colossus of that 
island was one hundred and five foot high, while 
the Jnpitor of Phidias, executed of ivory and gold, 
was sixty feet, and tho Minerva forty feot. The 
Jim o of Samos and many others might lie mentioned, 
though these are the most celebrated. The Jupiter 
of Tarcntum by Lysippus, was sixty feet in lieighl, 
and so nicely balanced as to bo movabld by the 
hand. These w or ks were remarkable, not only for 
their size, but they were conceived in the highest 
beauty, and oxecuted with the greatest care. In 
the Jupiter of Elis " the dignified expression of the 
highest majesty went far boyond the admiration 
which its size conveyed." So far from these works 
being enlarged copies of an ordinary statuo, which 
by increased size would appear bald and plain, the 
ancient sculptors, like tho microscope, increased 



!<fi 



the detail i>f their works as they increased in si/,e. 
This had tin' effect, once, of ornamenting their 
works, iinc] of giving them ;i greater apparent mag- 
nitude by the very contrast of this minuteness. 
How is it that the Parthenon looks ho immense ? 
To look at it on nn engraving re [invent hi;; n parallel 
view of ancient buildings, it appears one of the 
sKiiilli.'sb [if the ancient, temples, anil yel no one ran 
have seen its ruins without being struck with its 
apparent size. To what are we to ut.U'ibiilo this • 1 1 
is caused by contrast : contrast with the accessories 
of the temple, and contrast in its own details. The 
columns of I In 1 peristyle of temples appeared colossal 




which creates perfection, for in this it imitates the 
operations of nature. There are some ornaments of 
the Parthenon so small, so 6ne, so delicate, that their 
ilHail cannot lie i listiiignisliiiil from lielow, but this 
very minuteness appears to havo been designed 
purposely to give to the entire temple an increase of 
size by contrast.' Pliny describes a painting by 

1 Many other instances L" lliis purposi' miiilil lit' pointeil nut in 
micmiit iirchitrcliirc; 1ml uri lillli' is tli^hm ..iYnntmpt cimsiilcii-i! 
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Timanthos in which youri"; Satyr.-; were represented 
as measuring the Cyclops' thumb with their thyrsus. 
In the same manner the Kilo and Tiber, as per- 
sonified by sculptors, are attended with infant 
ehildron, 1 to give thorn greater importance. How 
different is the preset ice of cert urn artists complained 
of hy Plutarch, who placed small statues on great 
basos, thereby exposing their own unskilfulnoss, by 
making a small statuo appear even less. Great 
judgment is requisite in this particular, for any 
departure from tho laws of symmotry and pro- 
portion, whether in excess or diniiniliun, is sit ten tied 
with failure. Tho statues of tin: temple of Venus 
at Rome were found to be too large, while those of 
Mercury am! P;iilcsiiii in the Tnipezmitian temple 

in modern times, that in St. Peter's sit Rome, not only in tho 
::nijtrr.ry pr.'lri|i!u, tliLil ai:ii::i-.''ii:;t; tlu; si|ip;irojs J . r.if, ciirTi'.'.l 
out, but it is considered liv lliu Tiiljjar as a beauty. Tho outside 
also of St. Peter's is deficient in the power of contrast. Tho 
feature of Bt. Peter's is its cupola ; and to give etTeet to this, the 
front should have been kept law, but one has onljto compare the 
views of St. Pfti tV, ;is (l.'jigiiiiiUi;.- ^lii'lin,'] A n^ulo, and aa exe- 
cuted, to perceive that, as it now is, it loots like n statue placed 
upon too lofty a pedestal. (See Harford, Illustration! Archi- 
tectural and Pictorial of M. Angela, Plato No, 7.) 

1 Thoao children are cupids, and arc sixteen in number. They 
aro a Boman pun on the number of cubits to which height it was 
wished that the Nilo would rise. (Snail. Sharps, Hist, of Egypt 
from tie Earliest Times till the Conquest bg tie Arabs, 4th edit. 
Svo. Lond. 1K3D, ;i. ISk) This passu;;..: has been pointed out to 
mo by my friend Mr. Lloyd, to whom I no] much indebted in 
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lliUV lnii;r 'li'SI'l ipl .i.r : ■: oi' tin' llinnic; :i:u] |hm;i 

covered with the most elaborato sculptures, in- 
tended to produce the same effect. The- statue of 
Minerva was as remarkable, says Pliny, for the 
delicate sculptures on its shield ns for its colossal 
size. On the helmet of the statue of Rome in 
the Villa Borghese aro sculptured tho history of 
Romulus and Remus. But these sculptured details, 
how elaborate soover they were, did not interfere 
with the grandeur of the whole. In a colossal work, 

1 Too great praise cannot be awarded lo the arrangement of the 



unworthy of his euimtry, i:if.ii'Li-ii n ivr-.uu; vl.ii-li will 

only with tlie destruction of the monument. Single figures, as tlie 
Ephesiau hero, vulgarly mlh'd the righting Gladiator, by Hegesiaa 
of Epheana, may be beautiful fruin many points of view ; but this 
is not the case with groups. With the exception of the Diree, 
just referred to, lliero is scarcely a group extant which can be seen 
from moro than one point of view. Bernini, indeed, pretended 
that all sculpture should be seen from eight different points of 



says Hlrabo, wo require not only beauty in its 
minor parts, but we look for beauty in it as a 
whole. With Lucian, in regarding the statue 
of Jupiter by Phidias, we must admiro the god, 
without looking at liis pedestal. And indeed when 
we reflect upon the enormous size of the statue 
itself, and on the circumstance that the throne and 
pedestal, though large, were cut up by bands of 
biis-relief, one above another, .so that the seulpture 
appeared rich, without being large or prominent, 
wo may imagine that the god, seated as it were 
alone, and like the Minerva, by his size filling the 
temple, and almost touching the roof with his head, 
could not but. have oppearcd imposing and sublime. 
These works must always have appeared bo. At a 
distance, yon were enabled In judge of t lie enormous 
size of the image, by einitrasting it, with the objects 
around, by comparing it with the size of man 
himself. It was said of the Jupiter Olympius, that 
if the god rose up, his head would knock through 
the roof.' The Minerva also was so large, that her 

liiat Un'v ^Imki^I ■■jijii.Lr [I' iLilvLint :r.^!:i o:v.\ 

ijii-,i;e -.vrit-ing djnve, i'.i-.' iiit.-nl-.'il [irsiiiori of :hr rMTUllrHni. 
lias Ixuti duiugi'd, and it is now to be erected in the Consistory 
Court. The design for the monument I have not seen, but the 
circular Kail bebinil it is to be lined with some noble has-reliefs 
by Calder Marshall. 

1 The Dilettanti Society of 1809 so fur forgot the motito as to 
write, — "It seems to tunc Ih.rii loo big for lln' icsuplu. lurgu S3 
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spear might have touched the coiling. It was not, 
however, the actual size of these statues which 
made them appear so large, as the smallness of the 
temple as compared with thorn. The beauty of 
lines in the human face is such, that, however largo 
it may he, it must always appear beautiful ; but tho 
majesl ic simplicity- of tin: countenance, though 
beautiful in itself, was velioved by the exquisite 
arrangement and execution of tho hair ; and in tho 
■Minerva by tho detail and ornaments of her helmet. 
From the studied elaboration of tho drapery the 
naked arm or breast stands out in full relief by its 
round and solid mass, and shows itself to ho flesh , 
Tho lower parts of the hotly, which, if naked, would 
on so large a scalo look heavy, are clothed with 
drapery, the fuld.-i and ornament of which produce 
variety and beauty, and you think that tho statue 

eael) slep as yon advance, new beauties ivhici; a'.t lael 
attention ; 

" Qute, si propriua utos, 
To capiat mug's; <■< t{ua:\\\i:a si logins abates. 

Hob. De Arte Pod. 



thai iv;i:i : ti:f lion," y.i".ir'.\- t,-.ui':i:a<; I in- o<ilin;, so r.H to I'.ii-ili- I'n- 
iik-;:. ;!:al ::' il was In risu from in Hitting p03tu.ro it 
must lilt up the roof."— Vol. i, p. iL In like maniior Dallnirny 

1 I. i ;l:c ('Sncct. ■ &«! UJrn -ll'.d Scjl pi KIT ,mo»rj;t <hr Ailt:IC„t !. 
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Tin? delail of tin! drapery now :E]>poai's more exqui- 
site, the plain surfaces, which otherwise would have 
looked heavy, are covered with minute ornament, 
so minute, and flat, and delicate, as not to interfere 
with tho required breadth when bccu from a distance. 
Even the footstool of the god, and the edge of the 
sandal of the goddess, are ornamented with minute 
bas-reliefs, representing Theseus and the Amazons, 
and the Centaurs and Lapithaj, the relative propor- 
tions of which at onco impart richness and size to 
the work itself. The small figure of Victory also, 
hold in the hand, itself of the size of life, not only 
gives scale to the principal figure, but, by its ex- 
ceeding delicacy and richness, imparts an idea of 
care and finish to the whole composition. So the 
buckler at the fee! of Minerva, by its sculptured 
bas-reliofs on front and back, keeps up the interest 
of t lie spectator when tired of looking at the simple 
figure. These parts were not treated as mere 
aceessories, I'm' I dry would If invisible at the pi 'in! 
ol'distauce r<''|uisi;...> for U'luiUim: tin' eolosssis, bul 
they were studied and finished carefully, as though 
each were a separate composition. Themistius 
indeed expressly informs us that Phidias was occu- 
pied for a considerable time about the sandals of the 
goddess. Assisted by these details, the composition 
can never look bald, the attention never weary. 
The two elements of grandeur— magnificence and 
simplicity — arc thus conjoined, the breadth and mass 
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of tho colossal figure appearing of increased gran- 
deur and subliniiiv bv comparison with the smaller 
objects, and these objects appearing of increased 
richness and beauty by comparison with the simpler 
mass. It was to this principle, manifested as it 
was in all tho works of Phidias, that Demetrius 
Phalcrius referred, when he spoke of his "mag- 
nificence of style united with the most exquisite 
delicacy." This indeed is tho important principle 
which regulated the treatment of colossal works. 
In smaller works, as wo shall presently Bee, tho 
skilful artist neglected his accessories, even in his 
most finished works, in order that they might not 
interfere with the principal subject : but in colossal 
works all such accessories wore finished with the 
greatest care, that they might impart richness 
to what would otherwise appear clumsy. 1 In 
Phidiaa'fi works we are told that " even in the 
smallest things a magnificence equal to that which 
the artist had displayed in the entire was to 
be perceived." Mention has just been made of 
the footstool of the Jupiter, and of the sandal of 
Minerva : another instance occurs in the sceptre 



1 Tho colossal Victory at Apsley Home may bo cited as an 
evaia|>le in [iuicit. The regis of this figure, having ng fringe of 
scrpLTii-*, wants riebneas. It looks bald and inelegant: and the 
sams feeling which discarded tho serpent*, na an emblem of 
Minerva, should ;i] sl , hai,- di^L-anled [lie a'gia itself, whieh ia nut 
a upual .lislinetiuj] ul'a I'-uiv nf Yicfi ry. 
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of the god, which "lit 1 wed ivitli precious stones 
and colours. 1 

All this is evidence of study : the placing the 
colossus as it were alone, and in a small temple, the 
contrast of the sinallness of the figures in the bas- 
reliefs which ornamented the throne add pedestal 
with the grandeur of tlie god himself, (for we may 
feel assured that so far from their interfering with 
the nobleness and simplicity of the work, as Caylus, 
Falconet, and Heyno have supposed, they would 
greatly add to it by the law of contrast,) tho 
extreme delicacy of somo of the details, all tlus is 
evidence of a master-mind. It was on this same 
principle ihul the bas-relief* on the hyposcenium of 
the ancient theatre were arranged, the smallness of 
which was designed to convey an idea or increased 
size lo tiie actors above it. 

1 This consideration of tho effect of colossal sculpture forbids 
ua to conaent to tlie theory of Burke, who confines the beautiful 
to what is small and smooth. Doubtless some objects must ho 
so, to appear beautiful ; but who can deny beauty to a lofty moun- 
tain, with snowy top and wooded base, lit up an;1 c r. ' . hl i > I by a 

St. Peter's or the I'untheon 'i A large fruit, again, ia almost always 
beautiful. Neither can beauty in ail cases be confined to what is 
smooth in opposition to 11 hat is ruujjli i for who doca not admire 
more the old stone ruin tbaii tla; smooth plaster wall of a Gothic 
huilding? 

" Time consecrates, 
And what is grey with age becomes religion." 
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temples supplied themselves with sculpture of gold 
and ivory. Athens, indeed, would seem to have 
derived a trade from works of this description, 
which she exported tu forui<rii states. ApoUonius 
is described by Philostratus as going on board of a 
vessel at Athens, the cargo of which consisted of 
statuea of gold and ivory, and gold and marhlc 
and more than three centuries before this, Syracuse 
appears to have been equally celebrated in this 
inspect, Dionysius the tyrant 5 being snid to havo 

1 The sculptors were so numerous at Athens that they occu- 
pied one of the quarters of ttie city. The braziers anil workers 
in metal had their annual feast, the chalcia, which was attended 
by the whole city. 

1 We am informed, however, that Gelo and Hicro employed 
artists from Jlgius for tho Btatucs which they dedicated at 
Olympia.— Faua. vi. 0, 



despatched two vessels laden with statues of gold 
and ivory as offerings to Delphi and Olympia. At 
tiio Herreuni, or temple of Juno, in this lutt .er. city, 
woro twenty-five eh-vselephuifhie statues, in addi- 
tion to many of other materials. In consequence 
of the demand for such works, elephants' tusks 
were considered of irrcut value, and frequently borne 
in triumph. Sis hundred were home in procession 
in the festival of Ptolemy Phdadelphus, eight hun- 
dred in that of Aiitioclms Kpipliiiiics, aad twelve 
hundred hi that of Sdpio Asiaticus. But the value 
set upon such statues did not uri.se so ameh from 
the price of the matorinl, or tlio difficulty of the 
workinuiishi]), as front I he exquisite effect ]iroduced. 
The grand idea impressed upon the mind of the 
artist was that flesh aad drapery should Ije iudieateil 
by different colours, and that these colours, while 
not appearing to affect Nature, should surest 
reality. It required hut little exertion in the mind 
of the worshipper, bent in deep devotion hefore the 
idol, thinking only of the greatness of the deity, 
and his attention wrought to the highest fervour, 
on opening his eyes, for him to be deceived by 
the sudden contrast of material, and believe in 
the actual presence of the god. 1 It seems probable 

' It is curious that Flaiman who is an opponent of iconic- 
polycbromy, should accurately enough oipress this feeling. He 
says:— "Let not this application of colour, howeicr, in the 
instances of the Jupiter ami Minerva, he iniinidereu' as a mere 
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that the vision of our Lord, wliich St. John beheld, 
was formed in his mind by the remembrance of this 
eilect of images In pagan temples, — 

" Tho imn^c spotti'il with ilsvsth rnloun." 

Witi. of Sol. IT. i. 

In our days we should be apt to associate ideas of 
dazzling light to such an appearance, but to one 
living in those times the materialistic expressions 
of such a vision would he the whiteness of ivory or 
marble, the face glistening as the sun shining in his 
strength, the drapery rebelling down to tho feet and 
girt about with a golden girdle, the feet of shining 
brass, and tho right hand extended and holding 
tho symbol of divinity. To assist this belief in 
the presence oftho deity, slight tints of colour were 

so delicate that, the spectator was not sure whether 
the colour wero natural or artificial. This colour 
was to be applied wifh all the judgment requisite to 
a lady's rouge; it was to produce its effoct upon 
the mind, while its presence could not be detected 
by the eye. Many instances of this are handed 

urljitrary deeisioi! of tlmicf or tjisti; in tho sculptor, to render his 
ivork a^rei-nblo in the- eyes of the hcholdor. It wns produced by 
!i much higher motive. Tt was tho desire of render::u; theae 
stupendous fonrif living jiihl ii-.t t !l|rrfru tu the astonished gaso of 
the votary, end to confound the statical by a flash of conviction 
thnt something of the diviniti rviidnl in th,' statues themselves." 
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down to us. Pliny snys that the TCLTptians dyed 
their silver statues, and that statues so coloured 
were much enhanced in value. Homer descrilws 
flic blood-stained thighs of Meni'laus as resembline; 
ivory steeped in purple dye. 1 It is probable from 
the description of the Venus of Cos by Apelles, 
that a similar effect of colour was there produced. 
Epicurus, in speaking of tho gods, says, — "It is 
not tho real body, but only an appearance of tho 
body ; nor is the red blood, but only the appear- 
ance of blood." The eyes of the Minerva were of 
precious stones, 5 and it would have been easy to 
select such stones as should resemble life, but 
Plato says that the colour resembled ivory : the 
dilIoi-cii.cc of colour there lore must have been very 
slight, and sufficient only to create illusion. This 
stone w;is iit-ol>;tl)lv a dialeeilony. This eirc.mi- 

stance is most important in tho subject of iconic- 
polychroroy. In the Roman acroliths the eyes are 
fdled in with strong colours. Hero the colour is but 
just perceptible. We should regard this therefore 
as the key for tile application t>l' polydiromy lo 
ancient sculpture. The hair was frequently gilt, 



1 Orii alludes to Assyrian irorj, tinted by Mmonian women 
bo that it should not tarn yellow J (Amor. ii. Elog. 5 :) and ho 
likens tho ehi'eks nf 1 E i_Trii:i[:lii-iiili when blushincj at tho 
ntlvi.Tici Lit .■xiln.-ran, to " paiiiL-;; ivurj-." {.Wet. ir. 331.) 

1 Tho inserting of eoloored oyes to statues was a distinct 



as in the Venus de' Mudici, slices ting the rich 
auburn hair so much prized by the ancients. Slight 
blushes on the check are described by Cutlistratus 
as being evident in several statues, as a Cupid, and 
a bronze stat ue of Occasion ; and Caylus noticed the 
same effect exhibited in the statue of a Vestal in 
the Versailles Cabinet. A Bacchante by Scopas is 
also described by Callistratus, as carrying a hid, the 
opened body of which was of a livid colour. In 
bronze the same result was obtained by an alloy of 
copper or other metal. The purple border of the 
toga prssterta was made in statues of Cyprian 
brass, by adding lead. In the Btatue of Athamas, 
after the murder of his son Learchus, the sculptor 
Aristonidas expressed shame in the countenance, 
by adding a portion of copper and iron. 1 SUa, 
nion, in Ins statue of Queen Jocasta, gave pallor 
to the face by adding silver. In the Cupid by 
Praxiteles, described by Callistratus, the face was 
of a brilliant red, burning with love. A Bacchus 
by the same artist, is also described by Ciillistratus, 
as being tinted in several parts. * Tin's art of 
colouring bronze was lost in the time of Nero, 
whose image Zenodorus was not able to adorn with 

1 It ia probable that the real nature of these alloys is only 
conjectural : tin: Iiih-.iii'iiiib niiJ.'iivum'iiij,' In mcinmt for tlio effect, 
sn far as he una able. 

5 For ninHt of these examples we arc indebted to the Inlinnrn 
of it. Qustremerc de Quinsy. 
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colour. As in all these insnmcrs tin- tit ■ ^1 ] is merely 
tinted, so it is probable that positive colour was 
usetl in the accessories ; otherwise the mnrblo might 
look dirty. It is perhaps through n neglect of this 
consideration, that modern attempts, by Pradier on 
the continent, and Gibson in this country, to restore 
iconic-poljchromy, have not been more successful. 
These attempts, however, are not new. Fra Bas- 
tiano di Yinesia executed a painted bust of Donna 
Julia, on which Guandolfo wrote tho following 
lines :— 

" Et con quell' arts, di che solo honor! 
H sccol nostril, o lo fiimi chioroe beUo, 
Con nuovo ubo aggunglinndo i tuoi colon 
Alio fbraa d'incude, e di martello, 
Hor coronpto di novelli Dori." 1 

The descriptions by Homer of the shield of Achilles, 
by Hesiod of the shield of Hercules, and by Virgi! 
of that of yEneas, all indicate tho use of strong 
colours. But in the employment of colour upon 
flesh it must be observed that it is not colour, but 
an almost imperceptible tint which was employed, 
sufficient merely lo tone down the marble, and to 
suggest, rather than to indicate colour. Whatever 
is adorned with ehasteuess and modesty, says j\ulus 
GelHus, is excellent, but if daubed and painted, it 
becomes contemptible. The Barao sentiment is 



1 Benedetto Varolii, Due Lczioni, p. 38. 
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expressed bv ['i-'ti-.inins : — A ii!;i<r"iltei-:it and t'linsli' 
stylo is neither pointed nor puffed up, but becomes 
more noble by its natural beauty. Pliny gives us a 
story of Praxiteles, which has been understood to 
refer to the colouring of statues : but the word 
" circumlitio '" (circural initio) seems to refer to the 
act of polishing. Praxiteles, being asked which of 
his statues he esteemed the most, replied, " Those 
which Kicias has rubbed in .*" so much, says Pliny, 
did he value the surfaces of this artist. The word 
riiriiiiililio is also used by Keneea, (Bp. lxxxvi.,) 
but as he couples the word with t-ariata, we may 
conclude that colour was sometimes applied before 
the act of polishing. Vitnivius (vii. 9) uses the 

1 It is curious ivhal rcumtiibniil irjitrjirctiilinr.^ !;;in: Ik an given 
to tho word " circurolitio." Among other eiplnnations, one 
writer supposes that Nieias is hero described to round the moist 
clay model with hia fingor, whilo another oipkina that Nicies 
coloured the hair and other ornaments round about the figure, at 
its eitreuiitioa. Another writer supposes that Niciaa gave tho 
" fi nisliing touchca" to the work; tlint taking l'lsidias's chisel, 
he went orcr it carefully with hia own band ; and another that 
Niciaa had discovered a chen iiu.il umii, wliieli bo " patented" 
by keeping secret. But as absurd ns thcao ia the an p position 
that so distinguished a painter as Kicias was called in to 
tho menial occupation of nibbing slat lies till they wcro 
polished. If howerer we suppose that Niciaa was employed 
to colour them, and that this colour was then rubbed in under 
bit directions, ire can understand why Niciaa was employed. 
When Gibson painted his marble Venus, it was eipressly stated 
(AlkeuDum, for 1853, p. 1597) that " he had beeu obliged to do 
it all himself." 
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word xnuo-if for tho same operation. Colour was 
probably first laid on, and then burnished into the 
marble, till it became transparent. This would 
require the operation of si skilful artist. At Thebes 
I observed blocks of marblo, the surfaces of which 
were stained with transparent colouring, which 
was effected probably by the same method. 1 Tho 
following is the operation described by Vitruvius : 
■ — "When tho wall is well cleaned and dry, 
(ho has previously describod the colouring) Punic 
wax 1 tempered with a little od is laid on with a 
brush, by the application of heat : the wall being 
thon well heated by moans of a charcoal pan, tho 
wax is made to swoat and smooth itself. It is then 
rubbed with a candle and clean linen, uti signa 



name pattern. — Jean Mourns, Qls. sur rilnUe, iii. S?T ; -V^y. 
Encyc. 1795, vol. iii. p. 28 ; 1797, vol. iv. p. 407. 

s Punic wai is purified war. Its preparation Is described by 
Worautn in his Notes to Futeli't Latum, which ate. 
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and then describe.-- tin; pn>ce« of polishing with 
wax. From this it is evident that the statues 
described by Plutarch were merely daubed with 
vermilion, but not polished : but. where more care 
was required the colour was rubbed in, and became 
transparent. And thus wo may understand that 
the reason of the statue-polishing by Nieias being 
preferred to that of others, was because Nicies 
displayed moro judgment in the application of tho 
local tints, before tho act of polishing.' From 
Plutarch wo learn that the enc.aus.tic painting and 
gilding of statues, were separate- trades or pro- 
fessions. 2 Aristotle is thought to allude to coloured 
statues in his Fact. i. 1. It is owing to this ciY- 
aaiditio, this protection of the surface by encaustic 
polishing, that ancient marble statues have boon 
preserved to us in such a perfect state. It will be 
observed that all this is very different to the rude 
daubingwith which ten'a-cotta figures of the Lares, 
ami utile: 1 divinities, aro found covered, and which 
are adduced in evidence (.if polyehroiny In sonic 
writers, and objected to as barbarous by its oppo- 
nents, as if there were no other evidence of the 
art. Such figures, and votive offerings for the 
temples, as Cupids covered all over with vermilion, 

1 Forso variflvosi oosi LI colore d'alcuno parti dollo statue .... 
p tulo oporaiionerieliiedcrail disceniimento d'ua valcnte maestro." 
— Tisconti, Miu. Pio Clem. si. 72 and Si 6. 

1 Dc Gloria Alien. 0. 



blue, ill Lil i^old, wen.' " for (in.' million," anil pi'c j i:iri-< I 

Sicilian temples, we often see (In; surface covered 
with a most beautiful stucco formed of marble 
dust, the sixteenth of an inch in thickness, on 
which colouring is laid of the most, perfect Inanity. 
Indeed, the common uses to which terra-cotta 
modelling was applied should be no prejudice 
against its being also used in works of high art. 
The smaller temples frequently had their pediments 
filled in with terra-cotta sculpture, signa jklilia, as 
evidenced by Pliny and Vitruvius. 

But while colour was used most sparingly for the 
flesh, it was more frwly employed in the drapery 
and accessories. Pliidias culled in tho assistance of 
his cousin Pansenus, to execute the " colouring of 
his Jupiter Olympins, and particularly the drapery." 
Panamas was also employed to paint the cuirass 



metopes, imly eL^bleen oi whii-h ;t>v (bushed. Hut. 
as the eighteen have been enriched with colour, 
the learned travellers Clarke and Dodwell seem to 
think that the remaining fifty were painted pre- 
paratory to being sculptured.' A circumstance 

1 " In tho description giran of the Theacuui hj Pauannias, ho 
mentions ypa^ui among tho decorations, and Chandler jjivea Ibis 
Word A3 he t'min'i i;. in t'.ir. i>r^in;il %v i L-IujilI tjari^tifinr; iL. sun .l- 



is described by Pauxanias as painting some works 
for this temple, was a statuary as well as a painter; 
and we know that on another occasion Parrhasius 
painted tin) bailie of the [,apitbii: and Centilitre on 
the shield of the Minerva Promachos, for Mya to 
sculpture. 1 Phidias was n painter in his younger 
days. Why may not he then have skutuliocl out his 
bas-tvliels in colour previously to executing; tliein? ! 
Mr. Dodwell, in speaking of the Theseum, says 

have done, 'pictures' or 'painted repir^iitiilioiH.' Tlio very 
eubjecta of Ik-su rqiri'seulatiuiia cum'^i-.md with. t)ic remaining 
aculpturea upon the metopes nud frieie."— Clarki's Travels, 
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boon tlio favourite colours of the Greeks. Tho 
scene took place in the open air, which is repre- 

We ore too apt to judge dogmatically of what 
la unknown, by the limited knowledge which wo 
possess of other tilings. Wo condemn tho appli- 
cation of (lilitwnt - coloured marbles in Roman 
sculpture, as an evidence of a decline in art, and 
wo conclude that tho union of gold and ivory or 
marble, must have appeared equally bad. But not 



that pieces should bo joined together. In the 
Roman ncrolith, or polylithie statue, we aro shocked 
at seeing that which should appear whole, divided 

iideiu(|uc pictures : qui Ccrcria wdem Roma:- ad Circuit] Mriiir.ium 
it."— (Plin. xxxt. 12,45.) Point. 
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and separated into different parts, but in the chrys- 
elephantine work the eye was astonished at the 
wonderful manner in which small pieces of 
ivory were so artistically united, that tho whole 
appeared to be of one mass. Uarthelemy, M. do 
Pauw, Count Caylus, Knight, Flaxmnn, Forsyth, 
Watelet, Dallaway and others already named, and 
latterly an aide writer of the present day, together 
with n learned professor, 1 have judged too hastily, 
and with too great presumption, when they con- 
demned, as evincing bad taste, tlicso works of die 
ancients, which were legavilcil as the masterpieces 
of antiquity." There is little doubt but that the 
erroneous idea of the moderns on this subject, is 
due to the fact of so few works of bronze, and 
none of ivory and gold having come down to us. 
Few of the best works of antiquity were executed 
in marble ; and yet it is these marble ones chiefly 
which we possess. These form our beau ideal of 
Greek art. All which is added to it is so much 

putablo fact, that tswn l'liii]i:n himm-lf v ia jiliiktril lo tlie vinous 

'' It buiTi olji'i-1 1;« til 1 1 ;-i-1.[>h:i.:j( Lni- sculpture WHS 

nut used in tlio time of Praviti'W, liut ire know, on the contrary, 
that it continued 1" !).■ employed even au lute na llie age of 
Hadrian. 
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"!' ilii'-i 1 n in rb lc si ;it lii's wi.iv eupii's of bronze ones, 
and coloured ones. Thus of the Minerva of the 
Parthenon there are five marble copies, without 
any colour; although the chryselephantine statue 
from which they were copied was covered with 

In like manner it has been attempted to decry 
their poly chromic architecture, M illin attribul iug 
it to the rude taste of primeval art, while othera 
pretend that the Greek temples were painted in a 
degenerate age. It is sutHcient for us to know 
that every monument of Grecian ait, of pure 
style, whether of Greece, Sicily, Metapontum, 
Xanthus, or Halicarnassus, was adorned with 
colour ; and if we judge by the evidences of 
colour on the monuments themselves, instead of by 
the unfounded "restorations" by modern archi- 
tects, we must, if capable of appreciating art, con- 
fess its beauty : — " II n'y avait pas, dans toute la 
Grece, un seul temple construit avec soin et avee 

1 " In nil originals a measure of grace und natural beauty is 
discernible, but in wurks wluca an; ciccutc.il in imitation of them, 
although Bueli imitation may bo carried to the utmost eiactness, 
tliero is always a certain ailccLnLiuu ami want of nature observable 
about them. In this manner we may not only judgo of modern 
i.rators as distinguished from ancient; !mt among painters, of 
those which arc painted after copiei lir Api'lles from tiic ycliuino 
works of tliat master; aaiong sr nMJiirii'n, of I lie imitatinn? of l'oly- 
ditUBI and among sculptors, of the imitations of Phidias." (Dion. 
Halle, Dr l)\nnrrhi< Jmlic. vii.) 
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quclque luxe, qui no Kit plus on moins colore." 

Hucli is the rrtiiiirU of the ii:%eiit iisimiivi', tin' 

Cliov. Brondstcd. 1 

With na little reason do wo suppose that the 
Greeks wore, even in their boat times, ignorant of 
perspective, because their stylo of composition was 
different to ours. Let the lines of the Parthenon 
decido whether this science was not understood by 
them. The further consideration of this subject 
will bo referred to presently. 

With as littlo reason do we suppose that the 
Greeks wero inferior to us in painting, because 
all paintings of the ancient Greeks are lost to 
us. So far should we be from judging of Greek 
ait by paintings executed in Roman times, fivo 
hundred vein's ulii'i-, t!i;i1 it ;i[ipc;n's iYum IV? Vil- 
nius, that the art of Painting, as practised by 
the Greeks, was lost in his day ; and he laments 
that Painting had not left the smallest trace. 

Wiegmann'e remarks on this aubject aro very true : — " Unser 
Au»r isi durdi daa tivijjf Ntbelitrau unscrcr Dmorntionsiiialprd, 
und durch die licrgcbrnchto 1'iirbloaiglicit for Ardiitektur- und 
Skulptuxwprke, allmiilig in cincnao kronkliofkn Zustai! ^.'raUie!], 
dasa. fti3c\«: Fnrbrru es nidit ncuigor uunngonclim oiiidrr-rL. Jils 
daa Liclit bei HntEfindunfren, Wir miiBacn una eret wieder damn 
yciviiliiii'ii, ivir air zu diT !;i:iHii;:i!: fjL-liils.'1-i). (lust, '.vii' in liar 
Natur nur daa Todtc farbloa ilt, BO ouch in dor Kunst daa Fnr- 
bloao todt und "nit- sclifiiit."— WiffjiniiTiri. Dir Muterei dtr Allen, 
1>. 113. Wiegmann wm a pupil of K. 0. Mullet's. 
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Dionysius Haliau'na.ssus and Themisl ius firai*.' old 
paintings as Iji.'iiiLT convut in funn ;i:id rl f.-s i ti'n , while 
modem art di-liii^ui.iln.'ii otlv Uy it- tiiiMni'e ol' 
many colours. 1 Xu unc tun read Limiun's de.senp- 
tion of the painting of Centaurs by Zeima, without 
perceiving that he is speaking of a pirlitn: Cor- 
rectness of drawing, colour, light and shade, and 
general harmony, are all referred to. 1 Sir Joshua 
Heynulilri generously e^elaimed tliat " if the coloured 
masterpieces oi' ;i;ili(]U!'..y had descended to US ill 
tolerable preservation, we might expect to seo works 
(paintings) designed in the style of the Laocoiin, 
painted in that of Titian." Richardson also deter- 
mines the question of tho greater excellence in 
ancient or modem painting in favour of the former; 3 

1 " Quanto colorum pulchritudine ct varietate floridiora Baat 
in picturia novia pleraijiie ipiain in veterilnii, ipi;e tamen etianisi 
primo aspedn rio.H (;i>[if>ni:il diutiiH nou .ir!i~.!'.;i::( ." (Cie. !)■: 
Oratort, iii. 25.) Sep also Yitr. rii. 5. 

2 Zcuxis, 5. 51. do Montabert praises ancient painting in Eiia 
chapters 12 15. Hi; hopes (has a r;Liiit[-:: !»■ E'rutoi^ncj tir 
Tiroanthcs will olio day bo discovered, which shall be equal to tho 



Poussiu is raprau 
gross manner in cc _ 
Jleira, Webb, Waiulul am] [,i!Vffijue, ill jo declared themselves in 
favour of ancient painting. 

It is objected thai the ,im-ieiil.. ermld mil have produced iillv 
wonderful paintings, because they had bo few colours, and yet we 
liud IJuintiliiui siting that these in lei eat paintings, executed when 
fewer coloura wero known, were more chaste and more beautiful 
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while ILiydmi in his chapters mi Composition and 
Colour, proves that they practised processes in art, 
believed to be the peculiarities of modern times. 
We have only to read of the great value set upon 
paintings by the ancients to be persuaded of the 
high state of art which they had reached. Many 
examples might he quoted in proof of this, but it 
will be sufficient here to refer to the instance of 
the Rhodiajis, who esteemed their paintings of 
Ialysus and the Satyr as of greater value than all 
their one hundred colossal statues, and other 
masterpieces which t.licy possessed,' anions which 
we know to have been included the Colossus, the 
Laocoiin, and the Dirce, (Toro Fyrnesi;,) besides 
three thousand other statues. Indeed, Rhodes 
was so celebrated for its paintings, that Anacreon 
addresses a painter as 



Even in the infancy of art, so early as the time of 
Candunles, king of Lydia, 725 B.C., a picture 
representing the Ixitilo of the Myirnesiuns in de- 
fence of Ionia and Lydia, was bought by that 
monarch at its weight in gold. But in the 

than those in his time. Lovesque observes to those who deny tho 
merit of ancient painting, " Wo might ns well say that Homer 
could not compose an epic poem, nod tbnt neither Sophocles, 
Euripides, nor yet JSaohjliu, could write tragedies." 
1 See page 02, note 2. 
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flourishing times of art we are told by Pliny that 
a single work of Api'llcs, or of other great, artists 
whom he enumerates, was worth the entire trea- 
sure of a city. Polybius tells us of the enormous 
sum offered lor 1 the piihil.itig of Bacchus hy Antilles, 
and Pliny records the sum paid for the painting of 
the Argonauts hy Cydiaa. 

We are told hy Pliny that the best paintings 
were on wood. Unhappily not one painting of this 
description has come down to us. These pusnt iiiejh 
were very common in Pompeii, one or two of t hem 
being generally found in the best houses. Sinkings 
similar to those for the reception of paintings 
on wood were also made for the reception of 
fresco paintings. A man on changing his house 
might wish to remove with him some of his best 
fresco paintings. These he cut out, and then placed 
them in their new position. Many examples are 
observable of this practice. But the sinkings which 
contained wooden painting can always be distin- 
guished from these, by their having at the time of 
excavation charcoal in the lower part, which has 
been compressed by the weight of ashes. In the 
house which I excavated in 1847,' I found the sink- 
ings or chases of two large paintings on wood, so 
large that each panel was strengthened by a couple 
of clamps, the impressions of which were left in the 
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plaster. This being the most important room in 
tlio home, the owner had chosen it for the exhi- 
bition of these masterpieces, though in most of the 
other rooms fresco painting? had linn inserted from 
other houses, while one room was adorned with 
vory large and magnificent paintings of mythological 
subjects, and which, though (jnito perfect on their 
discovery, hod lost all their beauty, and in many 
parts were quite ruined, at my second visit, only 
two years after ; so perfectly reckless is the govern- 
ment of what becomes of tho monumonts left at 
Pompeii, after removing what it considers will be 
an embellishment to its museum. 

These paintings on wood would be what tho 
ancients might havo called their " Old Masters," 
while the fresco decorations which we see at 
present must necessarily huve been of more modern 
date. But though the paintings on wood have 
perished, some few and rare specimens have de- 
scended to us of another description— their mosaic 
paintings. The richest Roman mosaic pavement 
will bear no comparison with the chaste and elegant 
Greek mosaics of Pompeii ; while these again will 
bear no contrast with the mosaic wall- pictures. 
There are several of such mosaic pictures in the 
Museum at Naples, (1 Studii,) one of which is 
engraved in the Miisi-o liorbonko, (vol. iv. tav. 
xxxiv.) but being only in outline, and not very 
exactly drawn, it conveys no idea of the beauty of 



the original. It represents actors or musicians 
on the stage of some rustic theatre. In the upper 
part of the picture is the name of the artist, Dios- 
corides of Samoa. (AIOSKOTPIAHS 2AMI0S 
EIIOIHSE.) Of this mosaic painting the editor 
thus speaks : — " Come il primo " [it was found at 
Pompeii in 1762] "o Funico chc in quel tempo 
fosse, eomparso alia luce, j'or>i>'> I" stiipore di iititi i 
conoscitori dellc arti degli antichi." The tesserae 
are of glass. It is evidently copied from a cele- 
brated picture, as a similar mosaic was found at 
Stabise in 1759. 

Even of their mosaic pavements, one subject, the 
battle of Darius and Alexander, found in the house of 
the Faun, and also published in the M'nsr-0 llminmii-o, 
conveys perhaps a better idea of the perfection of 
ancient painting than any wall-painting. It is a 
most animated battle-piece, crowded with figures, 
all carefully placed according to the horizon, and 
most finely executed, and forming one of the 
m;tirriili-'>*ii | ..■tuMMi-m^ ittni.t Tim <••■■ •>•■ 
painting is however, liho all the other mosaics of 
I his house, of Roman times, and what we would 
call fitted furniture. There is yet another descrip- 
tion of mosaic, of still greater beauty. It unites 
the three arts of sculpture, painting, and working 
in mosaic. These monuments are of great rarity. 
They are all of the finest execution and purity of 
design. Two of these also (Anliq. oj Wilton flown; 



pi. vii., and Zoega, liaetiriliem, a. tav. lsiv.) are 
copied from some painting. The subject is Her- 
cules in the garden of the Hosporides. The former 
of these, formerly in the possession of Cardinal 
Albani, was brought to England hi the beginning 
of tho eighteenth century by Cavalier Kuituin:] ; — 
the lattor was found at the Villa Albani. Another 
mosaic bas-rolief, representing the Three Hours, 
Baid to bo ancient, and to have been found in 
the house of Joseph II. at Pompeii, is now in 
the Museum at Vienna. 1 A beautiful medallion 
head, published by Cte. Caylus, is in the Louvre. 
The accompanying illustration is a facsimile in 
size and colour of one of two figures in the museum 
of tho archbishop of Tarento, at Naples. It repre- 
sents Ilope. The corresponding figure is that of 
Mercury with a ram. They were found at Met*. 
poutum, and excited the hVelieat enthusiasm among 
antiquaries at the period of their discovery. Copies 
of these two figures, or rather copies taken from 
tho same original, are in the Louvre : thus we see 

1 It is BO deacribed by Wdcki'i'. in -lis Zatzrii ri: i/u ,- (,'.■;.;■•.'; ishtc 
uad Amleguag der Alien Kua-it, [>- .Hid ijuolcd by lUnul- 
Eochette, p. 42D ; but it appears to bo a modern work eiecuted 
by Snvini fur (.'anliiiiil Alb:ini, nnn bearing thf inscription Pota- 
pehz Sacini fecit. It hub given by tbo Cardinal lo the Emperor 

J(j>. ! ]>!i, itlm «'U tiu'li ill liorni'. Iln Ilii' i s i i J. Lj Lk c ■ . S-.' lf, <:,,.,ri<: 

per \e. Belle Arli, iv. 108-111, where the whole proem employed 
by Savini fur t'siraiitini; liasai-rilieri in mosaic work iB fully 
described. 
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tli at in three instances duplicate copies have been 
taken from the same work. From the specimen 
here given, which is copied from the work of Raoul- 
lloehette, the reador will perceive that nothing 
can surpass the beauty and eleganeo of this work. 
Another mosaic bas-relief, also from Metapontum, 
was in the splendid collection of the late Marchese 
Santangolo, but I do not now recollect the subject. 
It likewise was most beautifully executed. But the 
most astonishing mosaic bas-relief, us to workman- 
ship and colour, is i-liiil found at Hadrian's villa in 
1 788, and published in the Menwrie per h Belte Arli, 
(vol. iv. p. 101,) and also by Eaoul-Rochctte. It 
is a figure of Isis, of Egyptian character, and is a 
perfect miniature. (See Peintwes Antique MdUea, 
pi. xiv.) Other monuments of this kind are — a 

st ; 1 1. 1 1 cl.1 1 ■ of Murct'h'.is, composed of ] t2 c t.-io stones, 
and placed by Augustus in his Lararium ; and a 
bust of Pompey formed of a mosaic-work of pearls. 
(Phn. xsxvii'. 2, § C.) A Greek epigram speaks of 
the statue of a Satyr in mosaic, — 



A singular story is told us by Proeopius of a 
mosaic picture of Theodoric the Great, which was 
affixed to a wall in the i'orum at Naples: — " The 
head of the figure happened to fall oft', and shortly 



1 lii: lii-rod tu by IWiumi, in bis vcrk, Utile Statue. 



afterwards Theodoric died. Eigtit years after, the 
tessera! which composed the body suddenly became 
disunited and dropped off, and his nephew and suc- 
cessor Aliilnrioiis died. Some lime alter, the lower 
part, of tlie body fell away, ami Thendoric'w daughter 
Amalasuntha also died. The remainder of the pic- 
ture, from the thighs to the feofc, fell down while 
the (miHis were be-deging liome, SO that there was 

nothing loft of it ; and from this tho Romans 
augured that as tho Goths might bo called the feot 
of Theodoric, his power was now entirely gone, 
and that they might look for victory." 1 

Tho Greeks were, at a recent, period, proclaimed 
to ho ignorant even of chiaroscuro. " But for this 
calumny," says Opio, " there appears not tho 
shadow of a foundation : the works of their poets, 
onilnrs, and philosophers abound with allusions to, 
and passae/os in the mosl lively manner describing 
its offects." 3 It would puzzle some of our painters 
who boast in the discoveries and perfection of their 
art, were we to tell them that even the process 
of painting in oil, alleged to liuve been invented by 
Viin-Kyck in the fiffecisfh century, is clearly shown 
by Lesstng to have been practised by the ancients/' 

I Be Bdh Golh. i. 24. 

5 Tliis cjueiition has b.'en (imply settled by the dlwOTCTJ of 
ancient fresco paintings. 

3 Da VAntiqitite ic la Pcinlura a V Suite, provtit par h .Vein 
ThiophiJe. 



The ancients have been declared also to have- 
been ignorant of anatomy, so far at least as relates 
to tho internal organization of the human body. 1 



1 " There is a supposition, that became the Greeks made the 
right us& of anMomkol knowledge, in showing only tho conse- 

displuyinjr it us it is when the akin is off, that thoy were unac- 
quainted with it. Is it likely that a peoplo so rcmnrhablo for 

cstcniul (irgani/alii)!!, c>:ist:!tisk ■Ml'im; nn-li u'.Iiit, iviliiout 
bring llrst tliurowjldy mthi'i! in if? atnictiui'."— llnyilin), Leciures 
on Fainting and D«t>, ii. 237. So far from anything being 
nmitUH!, lie lind "every tendon, hor.t, and nnin-lc, Ji^unguisricd 
from each other in substance and shape, and always indicated 
where nature indicated them."— ii. ii. 220. See also i. 23. 

The fuel is, that tlio study of anatomy from tin; di-ad sulij.'i-L is 
very simple and soon discovered ; it is the anatomy as displayed 
in the living subject which requires long study and attention. It 
is tho former we direct our attention to ; it was the latter which 
was chiefly studied by tho Greeks. 

" Tho anatomy probably was more strictly tho phytiolosy of tlio 
bones and muscles, from the skeleton ond the living subject ; for 
llii! :n::ito!iiy i:r dissnc! ii>n of rl:i- iU\ul iHui'J.vl:, ■.vl:i;t:ifir pr:ic(i.-i:il 
by the Greeks or not, is of little or no service to the painter or 
sculptor. Tho artist studios the forms assumed by the muscles 
in various action: niter death the flesh becomes flaccid, and the 
muscles lose their shape, even that which they hod when in 
repose ; and the mere knowledge of the originB and insertions of 
muscles could avail little toward a comprehension of their various 
forms on the healthy living subject. A modol of tho human 
figure with tbo superficial muscles eiposcd, and a good living 
subject, (or model in academy language,) to show the forms and 



Tho reason why tlie ancients did not more evi- 
dently exhibit their anatomy, was because they 
thotight thai any exaggeration of it would diminish 
from tlio grandeur of the work. 1 But how 
then is Prometheus represented in geins, as 
modelling a skeleton ? Galen wrote a work on 
anatomy, intended for the use of artists, as did 
also Hierophylus and Hastratug of Alexandria ; 
and Hippocrates expressly says that (he writings 
on anatomy by physicians and sophists are of 
more service to art than to medicine. We are 
told by I'liny that the kings of Kgypt did not 
think it beneath them to dissect animals. Hip- 
pocrates dissected apes, and he speaks of the 
comparative size and weight of the corresponding 
internal parts of a man and of a dog ; and a 

usee of the tnuseles on, la nil that tho anatomical demonstrator 
requires in treating the subject for artists. Among the Greeks, 
in c(iH3..iqi:eiiL'c of their customary arhh:tic sniiii-s, mvLont models 
must have been numerous and oeccsaiblo ; and to this faculty is 
doubtless owing much of the excellence of Greek eculpture." — 
Wornum, Lecture* on Painting, by Harry, &c, 

' That accurate observer, Testelin, writes:— "Do toutca ces 
I'onsidiTiitions .hi coTitlnl qu'un [Vint ft dnit e viler autint qu'il 
MToit [lo.-aihh: tea contours petita et ulnrtifs, a tnoins d'j ttre 
oblige par la necessity dea sujeta et la tarietu du contraato ; que 
I'uwononiie des contours doit aerrir A degager la taiile et la pro- 
portion, qui devieut conime utiiibh'i: sous In emifusinn dea muscles, 
dontles pctiles parties doivout mler ails plua grandesqui servent 
aux m Duramens." (tainai rf™ plus Habilei Peintres rar tn 
Pratique de la Pfinture et Seitlpture, fol. Pari-, 1806, p. 18.) 



talis is told us by Plutareh of Anaxacroras having 
dissected tlit' head of a ram. But the best proof 
is in tho excellence of ancient statuary: and to 
give one instance only, I would rofor to the bust 
of /Esop. If the Greeks were ignorant of anatomy, 
how is it that the anatomy of (J reek statues in 
moro perfect than that of Roman, moro true even 
than that of any modern sculpture ? 

This long digression is so far connected with our 
subject as tending to show that it is not only in 
i[-oi:'"i:-poU-cl:iomy, hut tti dirysHepliaiitiiie sculp- 
ture, in poly chromic architecture, in perspective, in 
painting, in chiaroscuro, and in anatomy, that the 
Greeks have been esteemed ignorant of correct prin- 
ciples, and devoid of taste. We shall see that even 
in Sculpture itself they have been declared to havo 
been led astray lty a depraved fa.-te, that their bas- 
reliefs are on a wrong principle, and that tlieir 
costume is vastly inferior to that of modern art. 
Wo must not be surprised thon if in their icouic- 
polychromy they meet with detractors : for if men 
havo not a correct taste in their own minds, it is 
impossiblo that they can admire it in tho works 
of others. Such detractors do not prove, as they 
think, that tho Greeks were wrong, but thoy prove 
that they themselves are not Greeks. 

But while wo defend tho application of poly, 
chromy to sculpture, wo must remember that the 
instances which have been mentioned may rather 
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ho considered its exceptions, and that even where 
colour was applied, if was applied with the utmost 
delicacy. These works should be regarded us 
simply of gold and ivory or marble. It is said 
that Phidias wished to have- executed the ex- 
tremities of his statue of Minerva of marble, 
because it would retain its whiteness longer. In 
smaller works it is probable that even the drapery 
was of ivory, and the gold confined to mere orna- 
ments, the hair, earrings, sandals, and other acces- 
sories, so that, the ell'eet must have been more 
chaste, but less illusive. Lucian says, in his 
Jupiter Tragrcdus, that the ivory statues had very 
little gold in them, just sufficient to colour and 

adorn tliriu. Tlie (-liryselrpliinit itu: statues imisl 
be regarded, therefore, not as painted images,' but 
as statues simply of gold and ivory, in which 
colour, I hough present, wish scarcely perceptible. 
No one can deny the chaste and splendid effect 
produced by white and gold in decoration: — 

" Quoin inonus odduut ebori deem, ant ubi flam 
Argrntum Pnriu-cu i-i e ( i l:j .il:it llt mm." 

JBk. i. 592.-' 

Thus there is cveiy reason to suppose that these 
chryselephantine images must havo been of Bur- 

1 In sonic inetnncc!, it ia concluded that the statues were very 
rich in colour, or ;licv "ouM nut have liarnior.i/i'd with tho 
variegated pqilous occasionally thro* ii over tliera. 

: It is probable t!i:it Ilio ]>icl urea el'" ivory liliilu," so lii:i|i]o.ialy 
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passing beauty: and this is the more probable, 
from the temples themselves being decorated in 
every part with colour and gilding. 1 Pliny tells 
a story of a statuo of Diana at Cos by Bupahis 
and Anthormus, which was so contrived, that 
whoever entered the temple, saw the goddess 
frowning, but on their leaving, she appeared to 
smile. The story is regarded as a fable : but 
it is probably quite true. Such must have been 
the effect of these colossal statues, that, on drawing 
aside the veil, the eye of tie spectator must have 
been struck with wonder and astonishment. If 
sincere in his belief, ho must have looked upon the 
imago as God, and have fallen down in fear and 
trembling. By degrees, as his prayers ascended, 
a soothing influence would steal upon his heart, 
and ho would look up, and behold the beauty of 
the goddess, till at length, all fears allayed, he 
would rutire in the consciousness of peace. Paulus 
yEmilius, on sacrificing to the Jupiter Olympiua, 
seemed to think that the flesh was animated ; and 
Luciaii says of this image, " Those who enter the 
temple, seo no longer the gold of Thessaly, or 
Indian ivory, but the very son of Saturn and 

offered to us by tho poets, were taken from sucli statues.— " Wo 
know tb.it ivlm-ver c»ol i3 U ripplicil u> ;my ulijcct, it increases 

its beauty." — Pinto, Sippiaa M«jor. 

' Y,i: .1 vimliirnliin: . ■[ uliuiltlI pukelirocny, sue Jiiinl- j;<.,.-'. A \.- 

Zeetam on Ami. Art, lect, vii. 



Itluva, whom 1'liidias has unused to descend front 
heaven." Such was the universal admiration ex- 
cited by tliis Btatue that Epietetus remarks, " Each 
of you would regard it as a misfortune to dio without 
having seen tho Jupiter of Elis." An instance of 
a comparatively modern date may be cited in the 
statue of Sta. Rosalia- at Palermo. The figure is of 
white marble, with drapery of gold elaborately 
ornamented. It is placed in a subdued light under 
itn arch, with railing in front, bo as only partially 
to be exposed to sight. All this is from design : 
tlie siii-jiussbg beamy of llii' fate, the delicacy of 

figure, tho elegance of attitude,— all this seen in 
a subdued light, and invested witlt a sacred awe 
arising from sympathy with her fate, — give such 
appearance of life to the figure, " que Ton serait 
tente de la uroire vivante." 1 

As the statues in the interior of the temple were 
frequently ornamented with colour, those in the 
open air were not iiiilVe(|iiiTilly adorned uilli gild- 
ing. Tho statues of Fortune at Pncueste, the 
horses at Venice, tho horse of Marcus Aurolius, 
and two equestrian statues from Ilei'cuhiiieiua, 
were all gilt, and as we learn from Byzantine 
writers, the Colossus of Rhodes was so likewise. Si> 
were those which Wares erected to himself at Syra- 

1 Gottlic, Hustil'iit'ii iititetiltiri/ : Uuutl. I'iitui-r.-'pii: il- 

ia SicUe. 



customnrv to lVL'ild the statue of Alexander at Tiny, 
on solemn occasions, and to crown it with ehaplets. 1 
Nero is said to have gilt a statue of the youthful 
Alexander hy Lysippus, but tho gilding, being 
found to damage it, had to be removed. This was 
possibly owing to its being placed inside a build- 
ing. In the open air a gilt statue would receive a 
strong light and shade, and acquire a sparkling 
brilliancy : * but when placed inside a building, the 
polisiied giliiing would under some ciremnsiuiiees 
rofloct so many lights, that all effect of shadow- 
would be lost. But as it is said that on removing 
the gilding, marks of the tool were left upon tho 
ivoik. ii is supposed thai tho i:tiuge wiis overlaid 
with solid plate- ; and it' so, we enuuot wonder at 
the statue being spoilt. A statue of Janus in the 

tetujiLL' built h\" Augustus, wliieli was attributed to 
Heopas ov I'rasileles, was stiid [o be quite hiiMeu by 
I lie quantity of gold thai covered it. On the other 
hand, the employment of thin gilding, polishing, 
or even flat tinting, often tends to bring out the 

1 Athcn.jiro Christ. 

Ill I ■ : I :iir 1 I III.' ■ !■ ll..[ril ill '!itv ii: . 

colour. Tlio wet ftirtatc, i ut.-: t i ti l; thu n-Hrdiiig power, tlircw 
out tliu mink:]J i [| in Hie ni"-L ciiNLjili'li! m;uimr, using il In 
look im if it wen: gilt. Goiii<> llu'iv inir time iilii-rn.-inla, in nnler 
to compare my null's, 1 fuuml lliu bu-l brostiuil uht, with ;n (.i sic-i:il 
lights and bIiuiIl'S, iiuJ of course opoill. 
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modelling in an extraordinary manner. The Mercury 
or " Antinous" ia an example of the delicate beauty 
of form observable in a highly -poll abed and brilliant 
marble. Photographers have observed that a. white 
plaster cash exhibits no perceptible shade, unless 
exposed in a favourable light ; and they and artists 
sometimes colour their casts to make the modelling 
more clear. All the works of Greek sculpture are 
executed in Greek marble of a rich colour it is 
not white, like the Carrara marble, but suffused with 
a delicate tint : no donbl this was by design, and 
not resulting from necessity ; and that chrysclo- 
[iliiinuiif scnlpiiire i!wi!ii it J origin to nn observance 
of the beautiful natural colour of ivory. Even in 
their architecture, we arc told by Pliny that they 
subdued the rawness of white marble by washes of 
inilk and saffron ; ; and from Vitruvius we learn that 

1 "I never perhaps found bo great a difference bctivivn a plaster 
cast and marble, ae in the Elgin marbles. The Pentclic marble of 
which they are formed, has n warm yellowish tone, nud a very 
iinc, but at tin' same time, n r!cnr jrain, '■>:■■ ahii:!; tlie.-e ptulpniiT:, 
have citraordinary animation, and peculiar solidity. The block, 
for instance, of which the horse's luaJ ia made, haa absolutely a 
bony appearance, as if it wore the jHsti-iili-il original horae that 
issued from tin' baud of the jioddcss."— Dr. G. 1<\ Waagcn, Wvrl-t 
of Art avd Artists in England, i. SO. 

« These ciampfc.i will he sufficient to convince every one of tlio 
impolicy of" cleaning " ancient aculplnre. The prncess of situIi- 
iiinz ami ivaahins |-ic tin-el; a:;'! ivinmr. rcii'prnres fit' t!h' lii iti.-.li 
Museum was ttio years ago Dunied on for some months; and 
there ia nn ili'ilii!. l':eil the wi filial liuLs'-i. it here ciiftinp, must be 
injured :iv such a prine.-!-, ami all i races of ancient coliiurin;: becmnc 



wax anil oil were used by the ancient scnl]>toi 



obliterated. The atmosphere alone, even of an Italian or Grecian 
climate, ii sufficient to effect this it. half a dozen years, without 
washings and cleanings. Indeed, all such traces of colour should, 
immediately they iiiv discovered, I"' ]i:'ito:'ted by a covering of 
dissulvcil iva\, ho iia tn render unnecessary tin' application of tilt' 

inrjrem minr, i I 1 m il anod 

in hia time. {Mem. on the subja:t of (he Earl nj EhjiiCs Furtuitt in 
Greece, p. 77.) The same author, speaking of the bas-relief from 
the Parthenon, nc-.v in tlio Louvre, say a " Avant quo co marbrc 
prccicui cut iti wttnij{, il curiservoil lies traces, noil BCulcmL'Dt 
do lo coulcur cncuustlquc dont, suitnnt I' usage den Greer, on 
uiiduisnit b seulptiue, nc.iia encore d'une veritable jointure dent 

ipiehpies parties ctoieut couvertea Lo fond ctoit bleu; 

les clicvcni et inu-h|uca pi-ties du corps cioicllt dorua. Lea 
pclii.es (i-haneaux) .[Lie portent rj ni'ii| m ioinios s-i-ns Mir lo reslo 
delafrise, sunt prints en vert." ( Man*. .-Int. T«AI. ii. -IS.) /ieglcr, 
;ilsn, -peaking of poljcbromy, Bays:— "Los inarbrea antiquea do 
lios niusoea, rt '•/'jliiremci'.t nrlltiyi-s drjmis b:nr ■xbai.uititiii, ne 
nous iloririeut uucuue idee de co quo fill l:i ac.iil[>( lire peinte ehen 
lea undens, mm uus opoqucs do barbarie ou do decadence, ir.ais 
bui tompB do 1'art do la Grew." {Etudes Ofraai^ua, p. ISO.) 
Tbua we aeo that othera huvc cried out against, thia cleaning 
process. Had it nut loeti fur L'anova. our Elgin marbles ivouhl 
not merely have been cleaned, but restored ! It would be well if 
this injury to ancient marbles awoke ootnc uf the indignation which 
tho injury inflicted by cleaning Eubens' Serpent in the Wilder- 
ness nivnke in the public mind, or uf the re-iet wliieb was mani- 
fested at the dealrUCtiuli of one of the masterpieces of Ariatidcs, 
on ita being cleaned by If. Junius Lbe I'r:ctor. liul, indepen- 
dently of injuring the Biil'i'ace, these continued washings destrov 
ail harmony uf ooleeriug. The ai:ch:ctuat stains an- gonev.dlv 
more prized by tho artist than any unnatural niwneaa which is 
obtained. "Noeb jetit horracht cine Yorliebo fflr Werka dor 
Mculplnr uu:] Arobiukfur. -.velehe darck die Zcit einc'i l:: i rb r; 1 1 ( . : 1 1 
orbalten haben." (Stnckclbcrg, Apolla-Trmpel ;b liana.) But 
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with tlio liku object, to produce what we cull 

morbidetza? 

it unfortunately happens tliat tlio " preparations " employed by 
lin; manorin for .'li-auiii;; sl:itii:ii-y sniuclimu.-. leave ii tmi-4 uns^lit:.'. 
ataiii, as wiis rrecii'lj nuinloii out lo mo by a verger, in one of 
the ttatuea of fit. Paul's Cathodal. All that ia wquired for the 
purpose of t-li'afiictL; is the :i[:[i!ii':iiiuii of n feather-broom, or of a 
pair of bellows, moved by iNiu-liiiierv. " fireat part of ths Par- 
lii ■: nhUAi iimv sisirkJoi vi:b t l.i.- cii.rAe lr.it spieiidi.i !;n;]ij]:i-y 
of the IV-utdk- marblo. is now covered with tlio warm and mellow 
tint of an autumnal suiiact. Tlio whole of the western front has 

:n-. I II it' -J IY.it! I HIV lit: hlI::v. 11:1 ] i : 1 1 1 1 : l . '.. Iiii'li i^ i. ■!! .irj.i.M 1.1 ijil |1 



Kays:—'' Urn' is -Ul lo tin able tr> ~;iy for ouce ao m e.tl ling favour- 
ablo fur Loud™ ruiuke, fur tliu mode iti wliieh it has ilarli-iieil 
certain [nirta uf the rilievo, and left ut.liers white, bus subserved 
tin- Sl'Iii-mh! uf til.' nun posit iim, and mui.1 vigorously rriham-ed its 
chiaruwu.ro." (Papers ef Hit Res. lasl. of llril. AreliU., Si'ssinn 
1S5S-59, p. 31.) 

1 " L'l-.imamcn-.c io trovu in Uiovcualc ■::;<: le statue n'ijicerj. 
vanoi 'Genua (dice ci?li) incerare Dcoruin;' e in 1'linio cbo in 
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Considerable discussion has of late been excited 
by this subject. Tin.' del'emlvrs of polychromy, car- 
ried away by an indiscreet ami over-anxious zeal to 
support the art, have referred to the coloured statues 




designed r " (Qwrt! Ren., Hareh, 1655.) 

The coluuriiiji til' those bas-rcliofa bus evidently copied trotu ibe 
paintings in tins Elrusi-un tombs, where the. horses arc coloured 
alternately with ililfeivul tints, while tin' men urn painted iturk 
and tlia women white. The object of this was to assist the eye. 
Accustomed tu the glare of an Italian sun, it is n considerable 
time Lctiirc tliu eye uf die jImiit id able 10 make out forms anil 
details. At first be see^ only the loroh and li-uros near him : 
then a wall or pier ; then the entire tomb j then a faint idea of 
pointing! and it ia only by'lhu ai run;.; I v -nm tun ted colours that 
bo ia at length ablt! to form a iy:ior::l idea uf the composition. 
This difficulty of diisernin;; tibj. els in Liie dark is well described 
In- I'la'.n in In; celebrated allegory of tin' l'l.;letcphcr's Cur. 
(Hep. vii.) It ia well that theso cuts haie boon whitened, as 
they tended to produce one of two cvilsi — a depraved taste in 
lb.- inquiring ;'.n.:i :it, or a diatiiste to Greek art anion;: inure cul- 
tivated in in da. 

The coloured casts in the Crystal Palace were placed by the 
aide of cimls ur which the gruuud unly waa cnluured, [blue,) in 
ordor to form cmidnsivc evidence of the necessity of the colours 
nhuwn in the other specimens. Instead, however, of fjrniihillg 
a cou.iucitu; proof of such o.iluiiriin;, they have had the effect of 
eliSi-lhiij' all aicu uf Uislo in the ranks of l!ic opponents of poly- 
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imitation of nature, 1 and ha 
tootural statues, like their 
pointed entirely. The opp 



ted that arohi- 
ifcure, must he 
if polychromy, 



with equal recklessness, nduiit nothing hut what is 
in consonance with their own preconceived notions. 
Xo testimony, however clear, no evidence however 
strong, no facts however staring, are sufficient to 
move them. They must ho right, anil their oppo- 
nents wrong, and if the Greeks held with them, 
they must have been wrong also. The ancients, 
however right they may bo on other points, must 
he cloarly in the wrong, if opposed to the taste and 
intellect of the nineteenth century ! 

They assert in tho first place that no fragments of 
coloured statuary have been discovered, whether 
in bronze or marble, and that of the numerous 




*>'■■!>■,■» \:\-\\- in '■iilnKiic:^ w.i- i'.||-,|i:Lr:iH.'. ^ Ii:iIi'V<t ili^lnni 1 .', 
with tho fliquifil'' 1 of 1 hi ■ ai:rii'n;p. -ni'h :1s iw' :<1V l.uilinil t ■ >■ 
conceive it to hsvu been. An well miylit fired; :irr:lii< CL-turi' In: 
tinlilmimrd, ivcro wi! tn jinl^c ill' it imly hv the |wnili)-l!ri'i-k 
s|iprimens nf tho bcjinniiis .if t!>iq century : 119 well might no 
.■mule inn (JrcHi Pfiiljj'.un; "-pre «!■ to :>.ihl! i>iir npiniun onlj- on tho 
iillc^iirical ii-.i[])tiirc ;'n iihi.1i in 1-ii-hmii in tho lost century. Tho 
moat that we ahould enj of nncicnt art in, that ho dislike it If no 
arc to judge of it only by such specimens. To do more than 
this is to nrcnm' imrmlvcM r>f ignnrnm-r, Mini uiir criticism of 
presumption. 

1 YWIkel jiri'lriuis line lijhl^ and sh.iilims were also imilalcil. 
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statues found in tint Baths of Titus or Hadrian's 
Villa, none had any indications of colour at the time 
of discovery. This is a sweeping assertion, hut 
I tlu'uk a very unfounded one. Bronze sculpture, 
it is well known, Is comparatively scarce. The 
chances are that some of the specimens which 
have come down to us arc not of the highest class, 
that they arc not snch as would lie adorned with 
such colouring. But let ns suppose that the 
specimens found ought to betray such colouring 
if it ever existed. Any one acquainted with bronze 
sculpture will know that bronze by lapse of time 
acquires a suiT;u'i' mil! colour i[uiti' opposed to what 
it once had. How then is it possible for bronze 
thus affected to show any indication of local 
colouring, which even when first applied was to 
be so delicate as to bo scarcely perceptible P' 

But if the material bo of marble ; it seems very 
extraordinary 'hat no indications of colour were 
ever discovered on any of the statues proceeding 
from the Baths of Titus, or Hadrian's Villa; fori 
well remember that no specimen of good sculpture 
has been discovered at. Pompeii, without these 
indications being very perceptible in the hair and 
drapery.' 

1 But though the tiota linvo disappeared, the stronger colouring 
ol" tin; toreutie pnn:[!ss still renonia. Sic Eovfral i-.va:n|>lej in 1;il- 
two vols, of Brom. a of tho AxlirLil.'i <!i Errolnna. 

1 1 abode at Pompeii one t sol vcrn oath, during which time I 
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Tlic is llir ilcsfrijitirm if ;i statue of 

Diana Ar/rotora, discovered in 17G0, in an exca- 
vation at the ancient Oplonte, near Pompeii, 
between Torre del Greco, and Torre doll' Annun- 
ziata. At the time of the ' discovery " i discritti 
colon aKiirisxImi emw ed inlntti, e coll' esser noi 
stati espnati all' aria, siano alnuanto svaniti, cd 
in qualche sito scomparsi, mas si in amen to all' allac- 

cieatatcd a house by tho kind permission of the minister of tbc 
interior, tbc Mintage Sant' Angolo. A description of the houso 
is published in tho Museum of Classical Antiquities. My object 




disappear, tlio forming deductions from the relative heights at 
whi.h objects were found in the ashes, and ns in this case, ths 
taking note of colour which appears quite fresh and vivid on the 

from sight by eipoaurc to tho atmosphere. 

The house was remarkable for containing Hrveral marble -roups 
nm\ atiiturs.and for being ornamented wit b the richest arabesques 
and most noble paintings. Several of the=!u were very largo, and 
might bo called historical paintings. Although exciting the 
i^v;iri:st nslonishmont nt the time of tiicir dL-eo'erv, tiny wer;- 
allowed to go to ruin, like all the frescoes of Pomp™, for want 
nf llio simple prt:c:n:liim of ;i n:aling of nil. Some year!' ami 
several experiments wore made, which answered most completely, 
but tho preservative was laid aside notwithstanding its trifling 
ens! . Tin' sulul i to I ill i'.nif irl ■,! i.f ;i i ..lol v. ' rl ivav. El';; is 
mentioned as having boon employed by the ancients as a solvent. 
According to the Moniteur of Illli of January. 1S2U, a solution 
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datura dei sandali." It will bo observed that 
statues of an curly style of art. exhibit n more 
intense colouring than thane of a more recent ami 
refined period, anil tlic colmirs tlicreforo (lo not. 
disappear no quickly. Delicate tints disappear 
immediately, but if the colouring was sufficiently 
strong and vivid, to stand tlic first exposure to the 
atmosphere, it may last for some time. Works of 

compose d/ciro diosouto dins I'eneBCt do^MrSbenlhinc alcoho- 




siir 10 pricipilf, iivrml i[u'i] no suit wee, urn- livre ft ili'mio d'lmilc 
(If 1('|-['-[h'ri(l,ii].' iilcnlmli-iV. AjiriH mi laisse If tout rqmier (jiiol- 
i|Ufajmlra: mi fait il.-i.-fnl ft- In liqufnr hion clarilifC, ct IM pent 
1 'era pi oyer." 

It is a great pily, miifidering the preservative nature of win, 
tbnt it bus nnl lieeu morn i;friorall\- used, m.t only nt Pompeii, 
lint in nil tilt' ™; u 1 1' r ii (if Knr.ipe n lit'i-ewr traeos nf mlotirilij; 
bavu been diseoiir.-d mi undent HL-iilpturc. Plutarch obsi'rn-s 
that "tha iiew of n beautiful vronuw to tlie heart of a bucr 
hecmin'3 as it ivcre liv.-l by fire: il i-i :m i-iirriinl pr.ii.l : 
it seems to breathe, to net, to speak. Time never effaces it." — 
Aaalnr. p. 751). 

In ernpluvin;; iv;ii ;i.:i pn'jervat ivo n f ani'if nt pain till!(5, nli.-lli.T 
of frescoes or statuary, srent cure ilimilil be Liken llmt tliu shun, 
nr piaster be pi-i-lictly Jry, mlieruip.- tlic colour will be thrown 
ulFand tl'c painting ruined. 
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simplicity of form, an imperfect beauty of coun. 
tcnance, a most careful arrangement of draper;', 
which is composed of numerous straight folds, a 
symmetrical crispness of the hair, a profuse or- 
namentation of necklaces, bracelets, rings, and 
diadems, characteristic sufficiently displayed in 
this instance. The figure is in the act of running 
to the chase, a position so frequently observable 
in statues of this goddess. 1 The proportions of 
tilts figure are elegunl, and in keeping with tlie 
slender neck, which is that of a virgin. The 
goddess is possessed of great beauty, though the 
eyes are rather elongated, the corners of the 
mouth a little turned, ajid the ehin not milieu.", il.lv 
rounded. The feet however are most exquisitely 
beautiful, and nut siii-jniojed in slatues of the finest 
period. The hair was of a golden hue, and kept 
up in front by a white fillet ornamented with red 
rosettes in rebef, and falhng in ringlets on the 
shoulder 3, and in matted queue behind. The 
drapery is white, fringed with coloured ornaments. 
On the tunic is a red border, without other orna- 
ment, but the peplos has a line of gold, then a 
bright red band charged with white palmettes, to 
imitate embroidery, above which is another line of 
red. Both the tunic and the peplos are arranged 
in close compact folds, as in the Etruscan manner. 



1 Seo Mm. Claa. Anliq. vol i. p. 3h5. 
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The strap supporting tho quiver is roil studded 
ivitli silver rivets. The sandals of the I'cet arc also 
red. The height of the statue is four palms two 
inches.' 

So also at Ilcrculaiieuin : not only was colour 
found on the marble statues, but many beautiful 
specimens of empestjc and toreutic bronze sculp- 
ture from this place, fortunately preserved by the 
lava, have enriched tho collection of the Museo 
Borbonico at Naples. As a specimen of the marble 
sculpture, I have selected tho beautiful statue of 
Pallas found hero in one of tho earliest exca- 
vations. It is of the finest Greek marblo and of 
the size of life, and is fortunately in tho most 
perfect state of preservation ; the spear only 
being wanting. The goddess is engaged in active 
warfare. She brandishes her formidable lance, 
with which she overthrows whole ranks of foes who 
have dared to excite her anger. On her left arm 
she holds her ample icgis us u buckler, 3 through 
which one sees the form of the hand, and the 



' il/M»,v) lliirhomea, in], ii. lav. S; It'll ;,]:,'.»'.■;>. Aiili^lil,'-!. >ti: 
Cabinet <te .11. Hamilton, io\. iv. p. IG1 ; Winciieluiaun, Hint, dt 
VArt, i, 2, § IS ; iii. 2, § 12 ; Ssoul-Itochelte, Peinluret An/, 
furdiles, p. 412—413. 

Tlie ipgis is susp™li;cl bv a leathern strap round the neck, 
v>lm-l] in l.lii' ivay ll:r sliii'lil »3J L-:i!'rlt'il al 1-ic time of tlie Trojan 
niir, when not wanted, but when required for use it was worn in 
the usual manner. 
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adorned with plume and griffin. The proportions 
and symmetry of the figure are perfect, and the 
members well executed. The face, though more 
beautiful than the Diana of Oplonto, is yet modelled 
in the same style, the eyes being pointed, and 
the lower part of the face deficient in that grace 
and roundness which is observable in works of a 
later period. The hair is elegantly arranged in 
ringlets falling on the neck, which is adorned with 
a necklaco of pearls. Her dress consists of a 
long tunic, over which is a peplos, bolli arranged 
in close folds, in the Hfniscan manner ; tile [ieplus 
is fastened on the shoulder with a fibula in the 
shape of a serpent. Tho feet are protected by 
sandals. " J.es cheveux en furent autrefois dotvs, lion 
avec les feuilles ti i s litres retenues par nn blaue 
d'n'iif, oomiar i.vllt's n-imvri»i:.-ii!- la (.'h^vi-ium ill' 
la Venus de Medicis, et de I'Apollon du Belvedere, 
raais par des lames d'or tellemr.nl fyahses, qn'mi 
penwoit les detacher:" such as that with which in 
the time of Homer they used to cover the horns of 
oxen killed at the 'solemn sacrifices. Winckelmarm 
describes colour also on the drapery, and other 
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parts. At present no vestiges of it are to be seen. 
D'TIaneiirville attributes it to the time of Romulus, 
or 700 years B.C. 1 

Tn ignorance of such evidence it has been boldly 
asserted that no fragments have ever been dis- 
covered of such colouring. Bnt the most convinc- 
ing evidence is that afforded by the Klgm MiiHili's.' 
the Reports on which furnish undoubted testi- 



had obserrcd, not odIv tlio traces of paint with which the statues 

life I a Helen! I 1 ,' lie. '11 I -. 1 1 1 1 1 1 ri - : i . bill :lUo . .1' u'i I il ! !■ ^. 1 i W.I.; usual (.. 

gild tlie hair of tin: slaaui's- which irpresenled doitiea, and some- 
times other parts of their bodies."— Clarke's Traeelt, iii. -t!)5. 

The head of Nike in the eastern pediment, now in the possession 
of M. Laborde, has a metal wreath and ear-rings. (liecue ArthieL 
i. 88*0 

" From tiro position of the sculpture in this monument, (the 

?:itll on.) i(H In- i n ^ aliuj-s seen iii shaduw, llii' advantage 

ni" |iai)i!i:ii! II- imi-i be appreur. The- evnund win tn a/me blur. 
. tho ornaments and armour were of bronze silt, and tin' draperies, 
oh at the temple nf Theseus, iterc probably diversified against the 
flesh-colour of the naked figures, in encaustic painting. Traces 
of [iiiiu; and 'if rildiii-r mc discovered by the artists win) were 
present a: t "i i L- )'. Lnuval of t:n se seul; Liiri's, nur. partiruhiriy on tin: 
Btaluea of the pedunenls ; and to ihis d.ay the hair of the fragment 
of I he 1 : i ■ i ■. l i.l .M ij.Li'v;:, in i he M usi -uril. ll:li u -.uvnLaf v i-ho'.'. ^ t io' 
remains of o red colour, possibly of liie gnu i ruin or* of oh I iterated 
gilding, hut in (he attrition of tin: atmosphere during the lapse of 
so many ages." (Kinnnrd'e Btuarft Aihau, ii, 53.) See descrip- 



inony to the cxisk'Tict' of colour on these venerated 
sculptures. So, not only in the archuic sculpt hits 
of the iBginetan temple, 1 hut in those of the 

I i in - . >il L ]';i::alhcii.i!e i'l i'^i' ^iven in a mi1i*;-"|li^iu p:i^e, when Lrea'.- 
ing of tlio ancicut bas-relief. 

" Le fond ((his kit-relief) rtu : .[ tj].'i; j li-.s eheveui et ouehjues 
parties (In corps etoicnt dori'-s." (Millin, Dt-scr. iTm: HiK-i-rluj' 
du Parthenon) See also Wilkins's AJimiatio, pp. 87, 88. 
This colouring is denied by M. Dubois in the Beeus Archie- 
ioyiqw, (ii. 28, 29,) who any a that when Millin saw the bas-relief 
there was a violently-coloured Gothic baa-relief in front of it, and 
that Hillinmust havo mistaken one for the olhor ! that he pointed 
out the mistake to Millin, but that ho persevered in his error ! 
The reader may believa Millin or M. Dubois, as he feels disposed. 

"It appears on oiamination that even now there arc remains 
of blue colour discernible;" . . . . " the darker and decided 
cril.iiii' nf ihr liiiiiliirniund.'' — Wcr.niao'itt, On Colouring Slaltien, 
Archajol. Joum. 1855. 

It will bo seen that I take no account of M. Samper's state- 
ments. This enthusiastic artist no doubt had colour in hia eye, 
and saw it there when none eiistsd in the monument itself. 
M. Semper saw tin- Tnijr.n euSuinu adorned with gilt sculptures 
on a hluo ground, where M. Moray, a Trench architect, who 
eiamined the monument with at least equal care, saw only a 
ferruginous oiidation, and a greenish deposit from the bronio 

has ever seen before or since ; and )[. Semper saw the t-clla walls 
of the Parthenon coloured blue, where another polvchromist, 
Schaubort, says he saw yellow! {See evidence of Kugler and 
Wiegmann, and arguments of Baoul-Eochctte, in the Journal d>i 
Saamt, Soy. 1836.) 

1 " Tho Btutitcs HiiJinl in the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius 
were all painted ; the colours are visible, and the attributes were of 
bronse and lead." (DodxelVs Tractls, i. 348.) " All the figures 
have been painted: the eoliiiir is -till v i s E !j tlsoai;!i ncariv 
effaccd." (Ib. i. 571.) 



TliosL'km, 1 in thy H alietmitts.siiiLi, 5 in the Xan- 



1 " Vestiges of bromo mid golden-coloured arms, of u bluo 
sky, mid of blue, green, nud red ifrapeiy, are slill very apparent." 
(CoL Lenle, Itpty. Atktiu, p. 400.) See Mr. DodweH'o 
evidence, na(c, p. 116. 

" J The following letter I'ruiii Mr. Xcwton, the excavator of the 
Mansuleiiin, ibtcd :)!-( August, Wilt, is very clear with regard to 
tli.' pulychromy of this monument:— 

" Dost Fnlkoner, 

"There was abundant evidence of colour on the sculp- 
ture of the Mausoleum when first discovered, though there are 
but little traces of it, now. I have noted lis occurrence in several 
uaea in mj published dnpatchea to Lord ChtenJon. 

"The inside of the mouth of the most perfect of the lions was 
Coloured red. The bind quarters of another lion were dun. Tho 
baud round the dies! of the eulo.-sal horse na red. In tbe corner 
of the eye and nostril of tho face of Mausolus was the teucoma 
preparatory to colour. Tho ground of the fricio was bluo ; ultra- 
Frieze, in one ease, red. Tho inside of buckler red. Tbe groat 
seated iigure had most distinctly two colnurs on first King dis- 
ciivn id- .1 s.r,-. 1 1 : ■ -Hi telle a-.' av in t'lie :- 1 . 1 1 J : ±ji ' ■ "- liko a ghost. If 
you wish for n corroborative witness, Mr. G. F. Watts, the well- 
hnoivn painter, "lie mis lit lludraai with lee, is ready to attest in 

" When the sculptures first reached England, I beggod 
Mr. Falliui to appoint a euiamillee hi examine the senlpturi' 
fur In:, s nl' coii nil- •n i' ire it, e'i;ulu:iliy fedo! :nvuy. Thei il i not 
appear tu hum found what 1 unit- ; but perhaps they did 'not look 
in the right places, having no otio to indicate to them where the 
colour had been soon ; and some of the sculpture was on deck 
during the voyage in tho Goiyj::. and M as every day owilled down, 
by order of the lir.-t -lieutenant, v, itii biieheis of sca-ivnter! after 
ivliieii you must jiot e\]uet nun' i eo'oiu'. This was the case with 
tlie tuo pieces of burse, onlv pru'.i'eled In- ,anv;iss, nud with the 
slabs of frieze. 

" If you will a:-!; Mr. Hireli to slioiv you tl.e fragments ef tin- 
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thian, 1 and other m;irltlos, 2 we have evidence of the 
implication of metal, of gilding, and of colour in 
occasional parts. 5 If facts such as these are ignored, 

htiiljiluiv f'nvn t.!h> Tni,e:ins nf U, I'll h i- ill (':.i.LL]=, vou will tliL'll 
(iml n i] ci'ltiur on U:r ™l' i'I' tin' samhd (>l':i I'unl. In siiiirl, tlieie 
is not tlio nuiall^t doubt about the matter, though tlic fact was 
disputed at a nii'i'lin^' u!" tin- Institute of lirili-li A relntivts, by 
mieofthc members. (Vi.i.> Knitter, Km. 0, 1S5S.) Prof. W«t. 
inucott uaa present. There is a silly prejudice against coluur in 

England. It is time 1.) dn away oiili it 

"Tours, Ac. 

"C. T Nbwtos." 
Since tbe receipt of this letter, Mr. Sen ton hai tho kindness 

of was. One instance, as wo were walking through the gallery, 
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can wo wonder at the careful statements of CaUis- 
tratus and other writers of antiquity being set aside ? 
Is it reasonable to reject testimony so invariable, 
so agreeing, and coming from different writers, and 
this not because wo have coutl tor- cvid once from 
other writers of equal antiquity and standing, but 
merely because it does not tally with our precon- 
ceived opinions P To act thus, is to imitate it 
child, who disregards facts and insists upon his 
own opinion. Truth and reason are set aside, 
beauty ;md (asie are disregarded, merely because 
we will have il so. Do we find t'liiillas calling i;i 
(lie assistance of Panamas, and Praxiteles that of 
Nicins — aro the works described, and the artists 
designated by name — all this is sec aside as nothing 
to the purpose, siuqily because it. is inconvenient to 
admit it, sinqily because — let tlie fault be where it 
may — ancient tasto is not the same as modern 

We have seen how the word <:hriimlilio lias been 
twisted by different writers, so as to mean anything 
but what it really does signify : and so we may bo 

llrciU ill the l i r] 1 u m f, Limes, and on in the :i;;e »f PuricU'S. No 
doubt all flic Grecian temples nero oriiiimented in the same 
111:11111. -r, and :li.. [>:;mli)]<; win LVieiiiiij fiiL-iiii with t ■ u i- ln.i'..li:i:> 
lin-niscki'S, .13 il is alwni-3 eieenled with the IiiijliL'sl [hush, uud 
[■In. invatest clf^iici', f.iri'i'tiiiiiiJiri!; with tlio sculptured parln." 
Dodtet&i Travel/, i. 312. 

Huron Stnckclborg, who has devoted much nttcritiou to tliiu 
sulijcd, tlius w dIl-m :- Die ISiJclrioL-- uud Malcrkuuat suit den 
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prepared to find it stated that the acknowledged 
beauty of tlio great chryselephantine works de- 
pended simply upon the form, and tliat it. vms ijiiite 
independent of the accidental presenco of gold and 
ivory, Mid colour, which it ia asserted, were applied 
as mero spoils of war I 1 One solitary instance is 
however brought forward, and that with great 
triumph, to prove the position of those who thus 
set aside, at one blow, ancient art, ancient artists, 
and ancient critics. It is the Venus of Cnidus, 



concludes " lasscn die Uobeicinstimmirag des Gebruuchs polychro- 
tner F'irlnms voti liildiverlitti in Lb d™ Uesdnnadi Jit (iriceln'ii 
in coriuglklufcn Kunticpochen nicht bezweitelu." (Stackclberg, 
Dae Apolk-Tcmpel za liana, pp. 70-82.) 

1 This assertion, Lhongh unnecessary to lie answered, is dis- 
proved by the facta of the case. Valerius Minimus says that 
Phidias intended to bare made the Minerva of marble instead of 
ivory, because it was a cheaper luulerial, ami thai the Athenians 
immediately ordered 1 .i in to employ ivory. This anecdote no 
more prove!) that it was because the materials were spoils of war, 
than their refusal to allow tiie portraits of Perieles and Phidias 
proves the statue to have been hieratic: or archaic : bat botli these 
circumstances show us that tho Greeks regarded their statues 
with tho most rcli-e-.i- fecliiiL-, that ;hey wished to mako them 
as worthy of the divinity as possible, and thus being lull of a 
devout inlmiratini] of their beaulv, they were unwilling to be 
reminded that they were the "(irks uf men's bands. 




der Arebitektur verbunden waren, und oino 
Wio die Vereinigung der Musik und Tani- 
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described by Lucian. Thf evidence is said to 
be both positive ami negative. Positive, because 
Lucian, in describing the beauty of the marble, 
mentions the existence of a spot or stain; and it 
it is contended that if statues bad been coloured, 
an supposed, tin.' artist would have taken pains to 
cover over this stain, so as to render it imper- 
ceptible.' But the critics forget, or are uncon- 
scious, that the colouring employed is I i i<n.s[nil t j nt , 
not opaque. It would therefore have been im- 
possible to cover it. with the system of colouring 
at their disposal ; and so the positive argument 
falls to the ground. The negative argument, is said 
to consist in the fact, that Lucian, in describing 
the statue, says nothing about its being coloured. 
But what is the fact. ? Lucian is describing not the 
Venus of Cuuhis, but Panthea, a most beautiful 
woman ; and in order to give an idea of her beauty, 

1 Similar to this ia the cmielii.-ivci ar^iirnimt brought !i^iiu.-t 
the polychrmny of Architecture. They say the ancienta parti- 
aillirly ajvuk ill tluiir anxiety In procure '■ iciite slime" and Lliey 
iiak, Why, if tliu Uiiikiin:; mi iv fiiluiirnl, ivnre they so careful in 
n'lin'tinj; white stone? Let any one cut out n ptiUcliriuiiie 
res [oration of any ancient, temple, and place it nil u sheet ul' 
dirty paper, witli slivata of cohuir niiiuiiiy ami." it, and lie will 
iui[i]fiiiii[,':y Mr nf wlinv brm-lil a 11 hit.' s nuiini U fur rilieuny tl,<- 
colour. We liave two parallel instances in Flnto, Socrates uhs 
Clam-iis whether dyers (in nn! feleti the whitest, wool when they 
«ant to impart to it Hit lauiuua Tynan <\y: ? A process which he 
likens to the education of youth, which will | .induce milium; iuiIcpn 
(grounded in the most perfect manner, (Hep. iv, pp. 421), -130.) 



bead to be like that of the Venus of C nidus, by 
Praxiteles ; the nose mouth, and neck, resem- 
bling the works of Phidias ; the hands and fingers 
from Alcamenes ; the drapery of the figure from 
Cidamis ; and the age lo be about that of the Venus 
of Cnidus. Having thus described her form, be goes 
on to depict her colour ; and here he has recourse 
to the painters, and calls in no fewer than four, 
and not content with this lie brings in the poets 
also to his assistance, Homer and Pindar. Who 
does not see that this description has nothing to 





r enus of Cnidus, but with Panthea; 


or if it relate 


■s to Venus, that we might suppose, 


that the Tern 


is, instead of merely lacking colour. 


had no nose, 1 


nouth, neck, hands, or body, because 


these parts an 


! taken from other statues? Nothing 


then can be i 


nore weak than this objection, either 


in its positive 


or negative character. But it is time 


to pass on fa 




be mentioned 




in refutation ■ 


sf Opaque colouring, or colouring in 


oils, which thi 


;y believed to be the system of poly- 


chromy attribi 


lteti to the ancients. In denying the 




:h is just described, which was neccs- 




■-colour, they acknowledge that the 


plastic works of the ancients were coloured ; they 



allow, of course, that the Egyptian and Etruscan 
works were coloured : these they regard as hieratic, 



and as com. 1 upon*] nig with the media. 1 v;il, but while 
they deny tliiil (Iiis style of colouring ever improved 
itself into one corresponding with tin; perfected art 
of Phidias, they pretend that polychromy as applied 
to sculpture was limited to such rude colouring,' 
an opinion which, after what has been said, it is 
needless to refute. Nor are these critics agreed 
amongst themselves. Some, as we have seen, 
assert the colouring, which they cannot deny, to 
have been of a rude primeval period, while a recent 
lecturer pretends that all the Grecian temples were 
coloured by the " churchwardens of antiquity." 5 

1 Thin plastic ™!«!iriru; was cliioily confined to votive offerings, 
60 the copies (if tin: dilferenl divinities inpoied to sale, to the 
Lares and Penates of antiquity, ami In architectural sculpture, 

vlliiu;; which was intended te strike the eye lit a certain distamc. 
Of (hi? description win the object of the vuw which Virgil makes 
to Vonus— a Cupid with coloured wings ami [tinted quiver; and 
tliat t'i Diana, !l 81.11'bh; s*,ar.uf with :'c.l brir-I; L:i.h. { l>!iq. vii. ; 
Grfclffite.) 

1 Tho snmc sentiment was held fa Franco some yean ago. On 
the first occasion of an intelligent artist's endeavour! 111; 10 ascer- 
tain tho principles of ancient polvchromy, " 011 raccusa d'hunietu 
enrers lea Grccs. II oaa.it, diaait-uu, leur attribuor lea orncmcnts 
S 1-1) a si ;::':! dunt la main lies Ijarlemej ami! soudic Icurs monu- 
ments." A mure rational view has since taken possession of tin: 
public taste. " On [inira par s'eLoimer nil jour i|UC ee fait ait eto 
attaque ave'e tant de perseverance, et qu'il ait fallu, pour le 
defendre, taut do kites ot tant d'efforta. La priucipalc raisen, 
selon nous, eat que, pour la plupart, lea artiatea ne aont pan 
savants, ct que lea aavants ne sent pas artiatoa." (E. Cartier, 
Dc VArchrc. Botgeir,, Jlevae Achtol. 1852-3.) 

In the same manner it wns aaid when the Elgin marbles first 



The cliryselqihanl im> t'oluiinni; ! ilismisB as being 



arrived in England, that they mere not Greet, hut lioman, of 
the time of Hadrian : and bo Sir William Chambers declared 
that in his opinion the Parthenon was inferior to the church of 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

Thus we ahali not be surprised to find that ctoh Greek sculp- 
ture is decried bj some writers. Pcrrault declares that it is only 
by prejudice tlint Greek Sculpture is preferred to modern, and 
l!i:.l lin; iviirks <>!' inotiTti arr, and pnrliculsrly Uioho of Girardon, 
would be quite equal to the ancient, if they hpd but the accumu- 
lated dirt and colour of two thousand years ; Bauchardcn compares 
the A pills Ho>c.!ere ts a scraped turnip; Inavet rntisac ;) and 
Dandrc Bardon directs his pupils how to avoid "Icb pratiques 
viciouses " of the ancient sculptors.' 

Thus in Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, writers hare 
been found, even among men of talent, who, led aside by pre- 

rashly censured what they did not understand. Nor is this 
conceit confined to modern times. Apelles and Phidias werecalled 
by the Human artists of Petronius's time " Mad Greeklings." 
So in literature :— in the same spirit of ialf-«HWeit, Voltaire of 
Aristophanes, — that poet whoso works St. Chryeostom used to put 
hi.-ncjlti [riling-. — " LV y.ci-.o LOiniqiic, qui n h cst nicomique ni 
poetc, n'aurait pas etc adults parmi nous a donner ses farces a la 
foira St. Laurent." Eycn Seneca, in his day, is said to have spoken 
contemptuously of tho writers of antiquity. 

In considering the great number of authenticated instances of 
cbromo-decorated Greek temples, monumenta so numerous that 
it would he difficult to say thai, any ti'inplf ciinti-d in Greek times 

purity which invurinhly disLii.^uisli audi colon ml ilrccratitm, it 
seems wonderful how such a prejudice as tu the [leriod of this 
colouring could ever have existed in the mind of any artist at all 
(■nnvi;™:!! with anr.ipiity. sr of iinv a:i:ic[iinrj liavili^ llie s^Sid-,!. 
feeling for art. It is satisfactory to find Professor Cockerell 
giring a decided opinion on this subject. Speaking of the temple 



guild v ami oil'ensive to pure task*;' the 'liL-ntiuii 
of colour to marble sculpture tliey attribute either 
to a rude archaic period, or to a degenerate Eoinaii 
ago ; the bronze colouring-, with the stories of 
(.'nllislratus, I'liriy, and ['ausauias, they regard as 
fabulous the chemical amalgam of metals as im- 
possible.' Willi carpers and cavillers such as these 
it is impossible to argue. 



of Jipun, tho sculptures o; 


; which he was ono of those who din- 


coveri'd, lie nays, — " In this 


leiiijiliMH' liai'.i ii H'rj aiicirlil, Mamplij 


of the prac lice' which prevai 


h-i iiiiiiiiir: ihe itr.'i-ki' di' [miiiIIdl- liii;ir 


sculpture ; Tor the stylo oni 


1 elocution of the colours found on the 


etntueaand ornaments of tl 


io loniplo prove that tticy cannot he of 


anyotherdatetban thoorig 


iiiaicou.-lruction."— Journal ef Science 


undO.ArU.Jfo. lii. p. a* 




1 "La description dot s 


tatuca colonaalea do la Miucrvo Athc- 


Phidias, racite le souriro 


:iifii, snilpteea en or et on ivoiro par 
incrodulo on lo regret do ne pouvoir 


mettmcn douto la perfcel 


ion de 1'art chei lee Atheiiiens et les 


Jile^H Que scroit-co =1 1 


ii IS;u;c!:iih de i'hisjalit; appari.-aai'. an 



et am bas-relief, peiut,." (.1%. K^c. 1813, ii- 92.) 

■ Modern critiea aim- well duiv tin' po.xibililv r,f cffecliii!; liiis, 
for, as wb have Men, the art was lost in the time or Sero. (Pirn. 
S. if. mil. 7.) We nre told by Fauaaniria that they possossod 
the art of giving such a decree of whiteness to copper, as to 
make it reaL-mbli' s-ili-c:-. (.1. £'isai lur I' Art de la Foiile ilea 

Andem.') Iron has likewise becu eombineu with copper iu very 
ancient statues. (M. itollin, History of Ihi Arts and Sciences 
of Ike Ancient*, p. 131.) 
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writer. Ho says that Greek sacred sculpture was 
more fettered than their other works; that "the 
artist was restricted by usage-, from which it was 
neither safe nor lawful to depart;" and therefore 
thai "in shinies of the gods we must not expect 
to find the free untrammelled production of the 
artist : " and, " in obedience therefore to tho 
universal feeling, Phidias made tho statues of 
Jupiter at Elis, and of Minerva at Athens, of 
various materials ;" and he refers to the incident 
relating to tho portraits of Pericles and Phtdius on 
the statue of Minerva, as a proof of tho statues 
being of archaic or hieratic character. 

Of tho Minerva, as wo have already soon, we 
have no fewer than five ancient copies in marble, 
of the Jupiter we havo copies of tho head in gems, 
and of both these statues wo have the most en- 
thusiastic descriptions of all ancient writers. Can 
any modern writer, then, in tho face of all this, 
pretend that these statues exhibited the trammels 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, or archaic art? Is thero 
anything in either of these statues which reminds 
us of the style of the statues of Branchidce ? He 
might as well deduce an argument against poly- 
cliromy from the archaic forms of tho Venus or 
Apollo. Perhaps it will be said that this archaic 
stylo was not exhibited in tho form, but only in 
the colouring. ISut what reason have we to 



suppose that the colouring wan archaic, when all 
the rest was most chaste and beautiful ? Can we 
imagine that Phidias daubed the entire statues over 
with vermilion, because ancient statues were so 
coloured : or with bitumen because they were pre- 
viously covered with that substance? Or, if the 
"various materials" constitute the archaic style 
" adopted from other countries," in what other 
countries do we find evidences of chryselephantine 
art V And even if they could be found, wo should 
have no more right to call the Jupiter and tho 
Minerva archaic, than wo should to call tho finest 
works of the Greek sculptor in bronze or marble 
archaic, because bronze and marble were employed 
for sculpture in Egypt or Assyria. 

Tho roader who has gone through tho foregoing 
obscrviitiinjs (in iconic-] jijlycliromy, must judge how 
tar an author is correct who says that " in marble 
statues tho colour must havo beon put on very 
coarsely, and almost in patches," and "there is 
not the most remote hint in any reliable written 
authority, nor in any recovered fragment or work 
of art, to indicate that this delicate and partial 
tinting was the ancient practice, or was ever re- 
sorted to, even exceptionally, by any of the great 
masters of art — Myron, Phidias, Praxiteles, Alca- 
menes, Lysippus." 1 

1 Sir. Wcatnwcott writes in 1845, speaking of polychromic 
sculpture,— " This miituro of materials, which modern tasto die- 



CHRYSELEPHANTINE SCULPTURE, ETC. Ui'.i 

The foregoing observations and < juol :■ 1 ions amply 
prove the existence of colour on pedi mental and 
frieze sculpture. We know it to have been employed 
in the earliest, times, it, continued to bo used in the 
best periods of Greek art, and we see it at the present 
day in the excavations of .1'imipcii ;onl 1 1 ercnhitienm. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that colour, applied 
thus generally to their architect ore and iircliitcctni'nl 
sculpture, was considered necessary to sculpture in 
general, and might we not conclude that it was so 
applied, oven though ancient writers wore not so 
unanimous in their assertions respeeting it ? Two 
circumstances, however, have to be borne in mind 
relative to this subject: — ■ peilimental and frieze 
sculpture were probably much stronger in colour 
than other sculpture; and the sculptural accessories 
of ten: pies haw i'm[ueiit ; v heel: buried in 1 lie eari li 
for centuries, and thus preserved their colour, while 
statues and other sculpture have been more exposed. 
Yet even in this sculpture we must not forget the 
Venus de' Medici itself was ornamented with 
arm let, necklace, and earrings, and that her hair 
was overlaid with gilding, as was also that of tho 

approves, nas continually resorted to by the most celebrated 
artists during the boat period of art in Orccce:" and again,— "Wo 
know that the great statue of Jupiter was not only composed of 
gold and ivory, but that it wag also richly painted, and orna- 
mented throughout in the most elaborate manner." (B. West- 
macott, Jun., Art. on " Sculpture," in the Encycl. Metrtrp.) 
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Apollo. The pupil of the eye is painted in tlio 

ci-ilu-s:i] figures on I lie Qiiirinul, ;isi vihuleil to I'lmlias 
and Praxiteles, and the eyebrows in the Farnese 
Hercules, the Antinons of the Capitol, and the 
river-god of the Vatican and the Villa Albani ; while 
in tin 1 Jlinervu of' Velletri remains of a blue colour 
and ornaments on the peplus aro still observable. 
That was no pedimental sculpture of Praxiteles, 
for Which ho called in the assistance of the 
painter Nicias. 

It is sufficient for us to know that such works 
were painted. Even if they remained to us, we 
could not be expected to point out those tints 



in the instances recorded, for wo know that those 
early statues which wore painted with vermilion, 
had constantly to he recoloured'to preserve their 



This argument is too important not to be re- 
peated. Let any one inspect tho fragments of 
polyohromio decoration in the British Museum, or 
any other ii:illt-i-y of autii|iiilk^, and hi' will find 
in tho few places where traces of colour are still 
evideut, that the colours are almost effaced ; while 
the greater purl, of the marble, though once covered 
with the same bright hues, is of spotless white, as 
though the brush had never been passed over it. 



If such In.' the euse willi architectural polyehromy, 
where tlic colours were always bright ami vivid, how 
can it be expected that the faint tints of iconic 

It is not incumbent on us to prove that this 
practice was conformable with pure taste : it is only 
by emijt.'Otiiro that we can say to what extent, colour 
was applied, and how then can wo undertake to 
say whethor the effect was pleasing V But not only 
should we give credit to the Greeks for. being as 
excellent in this respect as they showed themselves 
in all other arts, but considering the ehasteness and 
severity of their taste in sculpture as in all other 
arts, and the simplicity so constantly observed, it 
would bo alike unreasonable and unjust, that in 
this particular alone the taste of the Greek should 
lii' eni-:i'p-e;il)lf: with evl fisvu^tnjee or viilir.irity. 1 

It now only remains to ask, Is this system of 

1 It ia with pleasure I perceive that mj arguments are sup- 
ported by tlio opinion of an able writer in the Scene ./rr/^'ofnj;yw. 
M. Cartior sajs :— 

" Nona a'OHi sails tiissu sous ![>.< vnii ilc j stntiit'H et dea monu- 
ments nans coulcur, at nous on conduona qou la sciiljiliirc ct 
l'architecturo doircnt B'on passer pour rendro lea masses at lea 
formes qu'cllcs omploient. Maia n'eat-ce pas parccqnc nous nnua 
iinau'in'-'ii.-i qui', pur \e Pure, :l fiiuiirait I'Nipi.'tfr «ur lo terrain 
d'autrui et operer au moyeii do la pemture 1111 mi'laii^e ilc Jeu< 
arts JisLiiids, cuTiinif l<; [imliqueiil, Ira sauvaj;ts ? Cetto con- 
fusi™ ri'pn'beiiaible 0 bion pu avoir etc fnitu dans ilea temps 
bnrbares de la Grece, rnnis die cesaa lorajiie In cifilltttioB rendit 
cotte contree digTie des regards ot do I'lmitation de lous lea 



with which they practised it, a sufficient reason for 
our doing so P I think not, with our climate, and 
with our architecture, and I may add, with our 
sculpture. There is not a drawing-master but who 
refuses to let his pupils paint in colours before 
they know how to draw correctly. So colour, 
even if introduced with all the delicacy and skill 
of a Prnifenus, a Parrhasius, or a Nicias, would 
only make tlx: inferiority of modern sculpture more 
conspicuous. But even if perfect, a coloured statue 
would scarcely look well where the architecture 
remains uucoknsrcil. l''<)[ this reason I consider 
that the application of gilding to the accessories 
of the sculpture in the pediment of the British 
.Museum is unhappy and repulsive, because it is not 

siccles; Ies granda artistes d'ulors, par respect pour certuiiies 
traditiona rcligieuses et par indulgence pcut-Ctre pour quclqucs 
faiblossoa humaines, adniireut la coloration des ntatues, mais ih la 
ployerent aui regies du jjofit et ii I'antorile ilc lear gi'nic ; ojvrn- 
Lioii eitivnieuiiMil diliurilo et im> rVL'kumil urdimirement Is eon- 
cours d'uu peintru linbile. Suu ail eeul pouvoit opprtfeier et 
cnnibiruir njs tcii;lt;s li ; gi;ri>.i qui, s.mi uYtriiiro I'll nr monk' <ii; 
1'cuaembls, uiilnient li; spoclntior A en noiniror' log ligncs et i"i on 
dctailler lea formes. II ue a'agisaait pas do pontiles iSpaiisefl et 
t.raccl-.iinti:3 qui ciiL'iiak'nt In matiiw Jont or. avnit t:il...-i.-iie In 
statue; q'etait sculoment une 3020 eo!o:v.\ l.p.vnitre 

CtJ Ci'llli ;i^![:i[IS!T|-.U^. jllfqil'tl V:! i;u'oi!o lei [.'fit i'v:i[](HV.'S 

comuic un nuagc ; i'cst dlo cinoiv plus que la iniiiii ilea restau- 
rateurs qui noue a laisae ai pcu de truces de coloration am les 
sculptures antiques." {lierac ArchM. I'.ir IstS-C, pp. 441-2.) 



carried out by colour. At present, these actv^orie; 
arc ns glaring as the gold cliain and the pommel 
of the swovd in tlio figure of a Lord Mayor in front 
of one of our suburban almshouses, 1 where we find 
them most elaborately gilt. That which was beau- 
tiful in the Parthenon, becomes offensive in the 
modern portico. It is ivith this feeling that Hume, 
in his Essay on Eloquence, observes, " How 
absurd would it appear, in our temperate and calm 
speakers, to make use of an Aposkoplie, like those 
of Demosthenes or Cicero ! | which lie quotes, and 
then adds:] With what a blaze of eloquenco 
must such a sentence be surrounded, to give it 
grace, or cause it to make any impression on the 
hearers?" 11 

1 In the Kingsland Bund. 

- Tins fiiri'L'oiiijJ oWruiiimn nil pulvciiiDiiij have iieci'asjirily 
partaken of u coutmVL-r.-i:il cliaracL'r; but I trust it will bo seeu 
that [he arguments madn use uf have reference to facU and 
ju-Liifipli-s, ami nut to jit'i-siiris. The iibjiwt, of the oaaay waa to 
establish tho traiisiauilcnt 1'H.vlieiicy of Greek art, anil it would 
tlierfforo have ill bcuomo mo to paas by or.l iuiauid c a mlc amatory 
i>f CilVL'li tUflc. I'Vili tliuu^h siiL-h triLiiiiaius [iru^TUL-il Irulii illu 
pens of wrilLi s auiiuiircil and caua-m-ai hy all iuvora of art. 
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ANCIENT jUET. 



The Partlienon has been referred to as exhibit- 
ing tlio law of contrast ; we will now refer to it as 
evidencing smother principle — tho law of optieal 
illusion. The knowledge of perspective by tlic 
imcicuU has been questioned by most writers. It 
will be sufficient to refer in a note to several pas- 
sages clearly proving its practice,' and to confine 
ourselves here to a branch of perspective — the 
interesting subject of optical deception. In this 

I Tho Mowing ia tho testimony of Vitruviua on this sub- 
ject : — " AgatharcuH was the first who painted n scene, and tliia 
ivaa at the time when .llsjjiicua Maa i^hibil::^ ]:!.-, Irajjcnici in 
Athena; he has left us a Commentary on tho subject. After 
thin JJi'nuieritus and Aiiaiagoras wrote further on Hie science of 
perspective, shewing how we should, liming Qicd tho point of 
,.ight ami the distance, in imitation of Nature, draw down all tho 
lines to a point. find upon as the centre, and tbuB on a deceptive 
canvas represent the appearance of real buildings, in such manner 
that al'.bmi^li painted on a iljit surface-, they shall appear, some to 
recede, and others to advance towards one," — Lib. vii. Frref. 
The fact is further couclusivo from a passage in Fhilostrstus 
" For having manned the walla with armed soldiers, the painter has 
represented some aa whully liable, others as merely half-ligures, 



temple, adorned by Hit' works of I'hidias, wc have 
but to mention the universality of its curved lines, 
its columns of ifmiUT ami lt'.-s iliameUT, its leaning 
column a, and other particulars, to show to how great 
an extent tlie ancient arebitecto studied the laws 
of optical Illusion ami [!evs|jee(iv(.;. Tliis study was 

of others he showed only tho breasts, then the hrluieta only, and 
last of all their spcara. This, young man, is proportion j for tho 
objects must thus disappear from tbo eye, as it follows tho several 
groups in their several gradations." — Lib. i. Jean. $. In tho 

colour. Lucretius d:r.-H:rii>:!s tin; ■.■;s::i.-lii[ii; Inns ,jf a colounade, in 
as technical language as iT he spoke or tho piano of tho picture, tho 
point of sight, and vanishing points. In another placo bo describes 
tins refrjictiui! of an n:ir in wal.!r; ]i.:IL:iS ilia', ili.tiuil, 

ubji:i;'-S Lsn L ; - ■ - i r- :ii]«-.il:iriLy.- ■ Dr. AVrr,;,i $<:!<<,••':, lib. iv. J.'l::iy, 
speaking of Apellea, saya, " Cedobat Asclepiodoro do mc:isnri.i, buo 
est, qiumto quid a quo dislare icberat."— Lib. inv. 36. In Plato's 
BepuiUc we read : " Tho same magnitude perceived by sight, docs 
not oppear in the same manner, whether near or at a distance. 
And tho same things appear crooked and straight, when we look 
at them in water and out of the water, and cuncave and cutivei, 
through errur of (be sight. It la this infirmity uf our nature which 
pailltili!; LiLlackj, leaviu; nothing of magical seduction mint, 
tempted." And in his Sophitt ho says: " Tho arts of imitation 
arc of two kinds, the assimilative, and the representative, or art 
of [iruiliicin^ pliaura^uis. tV.u is tk' ;id^i:n i Liti;-ts art; and this 
especially takes place, when any cue, according to tbo propor- 
tions of the original, in length, breadth, and depth, and moreover 
by adding fitting colours, works out tho productions of on 
imitation. But tbo representative art is aimed at by such as 
mould or point any great work. (Seulptura or Painters.) For if 
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not neglected by tlio sculptor. Wo Iiavo a remark- 
abb instance of thig in the story {riven us by 
Tzotzes :— " The Alheiikin.-i, di'sim!;:; to erect on n. 
kitty column it sLatm: In iMini'i'vn, iuviltn] I'hiduis and 
Atcamenes, each to execute the most beautiful work 
he could design, so tlint of these two they mii^lit 

tlicy weald irive I 1 !.- '.rue r= i . ■ i ■■ i-t .,. ji of :>.■.<:,( iliil tY.'xz*, you know 
tluit tin- upper pans n ■uLii a;i;:ear sirudler titan is iiviilu.', iitH] the 

luiVLT purls Lir^lT, llllTIUL'll till! iurlllLT \l\Aug St'Dll L\" U9 lit II dl)- 

tnnco, and the latter close ut hand. So that the artists, Lidding 
farewell to truth, work out not real proportions, but such as will 
appear such. Now what can wo call that which appears indeed 
similar to the beautiful, when seen from a favourable point, but 
which when regarded by ono who is capable of viewing it on nil 
aides, is not liko that to which it professes to bo liko f Must wo 
not call it an appoaranco, ainco it appears to bo, but is not liko ? 
And may wo not call that urt which produces an appearance but 
liut 2.U it:ia;;:>, Lin; urt ,)!' pro.li:ciiu: pli:inl5:!il;.' ? Ami it ia this 
ait iihid] ia found to abundantly in painting, nnd in tbo whole of 

Kothing can bo more aatiafactory than the words of tho present 
professor of the liojal Academy, when speaking on this subject: 
'■ \\\- li.oderL Lifti 3 t!i N.i^it be eoulelit Iminbii to wis our practice 
from tbo Gno remains of ancient art, without question or inquiry ; 
but modem ynui:,; a> culled, fu:ni'tii!iea is disponed to dispute 
uuliiiirily.aiul In imagine its uivn inventions 1(1 he lights unknown 
to our ancestors. It is well, therefore, when the ground of prac- 
tice of the greatest masters of the art can be set plainly before 
students, ami the prilieip'es upon » [licit their art nun conducted 
oiplflined,"— Lecture on Snip, m Belief, at the S. Kens. Mus. 

Die works of I no r.noieli; urit.TS on ;> T-;veiivo are pres-ned 
to us— Ileliudorus, in bis Capita Optional, and Proclus, in his 
CamtMttritt on (he First Book of Euclid. Gcminus of Ehodes 
also wrote ou perspective. 



ignorant of geometry and optica, executed such an 

be more beautiful. But Phidias, most practised in 
all studies relating to the arts, but especially in 
geometry and optics, considering that all objects 
change their appearance according to their height, 
made the lips open, the law, HI* convulsed, and the 
rest of the face similarly distorted. The two sta- 
tues being exposed tu public view, that of Phidias 
was nigh being pelted with stones ; but no sooner 
were they raised to their proper height, than the 
statue by Alcamenea was hooted at, while that by 
Phidias was praised and approved by every one." 



The story is laughed at by some, but I suspect by 
those who do not understand the delicacies of art. 
This principle is well explained by Heliodorus, who 
says : — ■" Such is the care of the milker of a colossus 
to give an apparent symmetry to his work, that it 
may appear proportional to tlio sight, though not 
in reality. For works placed at a great height 
do not, appear as they exist." 1 A similar instance 
which occurred to myself may not be deemeil 



llrlinrl. Capita "j'il'ivrmil- 



irrelevant, cm 'it]] ill IV ill:.'. ns it discs most pelfeetly, 
tho case in point. Examining tho Gallery of Anti- 
quities in the British Museum in company of a 
Professor of tlio Academy and an eminent sculptor, 
we came to the Haliearnassian marbles, which till 
lately were ranged immediately under those from 
I'higalia. Tho former were pronounced to be in- 
ferior in the " filling-in : " the Phigalian marbles 
thereby appearing rich and ornate, while those from 
! Inlieaniii.ssus seemed poor and naked. On ['entil- 
ing the opposite side of the room, however, we 
happened In turn hack, and then we perceived that 
wind, before was rich and intended to bo Been at a 
moderate rli.-it.iuee, was now confused; while tho 
Halicarnnssian sculptures, calculated for double tho 
altitude, stood out clear mid distinct: so admirably 
did the artist in each case consider tho effect 
required. 

It lias generally been supposed that the sculp- 
tures of ancient temples were executed in tho 
artists' studios, and exhibited to the public before 
they wore placed in petition, in consequence of the 
extraordinary coro with which every part is finished, 
even those parts which could never be seen from 
below. To ine, however, it appears that tho con- 
trary was the case. I cannot believe that the 
wonderful effects of perspective evident in these 
sculptures could have been obtained by mere 
theory, and without their being seen from the 
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pi'optu' point of view, from time to time as the 
work advanced. 1 

Tho Halicarnassian marbles exhibit other instances 
of the care ami judgment exercised by the ancient 
in tho production of their works of art. Fearful 
that tho outline would not be clearly recognizable 
at so grout an altitude, the artist bus indented this 
outhno, so as to produce a clear line, even on the 
light side. Another instance of the like care and 
judgment conspicuous in these marbles is evineod 
in their peculiarity of composition. In the Par- 
thenon frieze, the Phigalian sculptures and others, 
tho subjects are continuous, whether in individual 
procession or in mingled grouping, but in these 
bas-reliefs the composition is in marked lines. 
Three (inures perhaps form a triangle. On either 




side are two figures, the lines of which are parallel 
with tho sides of the triangle, thus forming an 
extended group. Beyond these are inverted tri- 



1 Set! tiiii Kii'iij-.rt [v.^stoi] ll[ii>ll Iry ~S\ . Bi'iil.'- in an articliMni 
tin! IVilimmta of the 1'nrtlienoii in tlio JFnue ArcWohyitpie, vol. 
for 1851-5. 
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angles, and then two figures parallel to the further 
side of tliiK inverted t i-i iiii«rlo ; so that a second 
group is noiv formed, consisting cither of Hie simple 
triangle, or with its additions forming a truncated 
cono. The consequence of this is that the samo 
figures form portions of two different groups, those 
of the upright triangle and the inverted triangle. 
The motive of this arrangement, in these Halicar- 
nassian. marbles, was, that notwithstanding the 
great increase of height, tho eye might yet bo 
enabled to make out the groups. 

The last instance hi these marbles which I have 
to point out is tho attenuated proportions of the 
figures in the upper frieze. Owing to the height of 
this frieze, us already described, the perpendicular 
lines would naturally appear very foreshortened as 
viewed from below. To remedy this the figures 
are made more, delicate in proportion, to sjive them 
more apparent height. We find this only in the 
upper frieze, a circumstance ivhieli proves most 
clearly tho reason of the peculiarity. From all 
this it appears that whereas the modern artist 
considers Mb work as a mere architectonic frieze, 
the ancient sculptor regarded it ever in the first 
place as a work of sculpture. 

Exactly similar in principle are the sculptured 
metopes of the Parthenon. When first exhibited 
in this country, their dry hard style, their hasty 
execution, led critics to pronounce that they must 



have Leon sculptured by persons, " some of whom 
would nob have been entitled to tho rank of artists 
in a much, less cultivated and fastidious ago " than 
that of Pericles, to which they were attributed. 1 
But imagine these metopes elevated to the height 
of fifty feet, and placed in the shadow of a bold 
projecting corona, and we shall find that just this 
sharp clear outlino, this bold carving, this deep 
undercut ling, was necessary to make them appeal' 
equally delicato in finishing to tho other sculptures. 
Even in ordinary statues the Greeks have ne! lieen 
unmindful of this principle, but have endeavoured 
to represent nature by exaggerating it. The oyo 
in ancient statues has been observed by sculptors 
to be sunk deeper than in nature, in order to give 
greater expression, and so make up for tho de- 
ficiency of the eyebrow and other details. Tho 
judgment and knowledge evinced in the dispo- 
sition of the figures of these metopes lias been 
pointed out by the President of the Academy, 
in his admirable article on "Bas-relief" in the 
Penny Oyetopasdia. In almost every case tho 
figures are found to have thoir arms extended, 
so as not to cast a confusing shadow across the 
body. On looking at the Panathenaic frieze 8 of the 

1 Dil. Soc. i. mil. 

1 Censured equally ivitli tlm ]nt-tu[>ua by Mr. Kmjjlit, :ih bv\::;j 
" probnlliv by wurbmi'ii mrtdy ranki-i! iLiinjiir; ili tibts." (Di!. See. 
i. \.\iis.) TLrw InrM iiiilil^insrlik'a mviv i]<;;ir!y ins! In ua L!irmi«li 
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hllgin marbles, more especially in tlio equestrian 
figures, wo shall find tlmt the figures of the first 
plane are less projecting, that is to say, less round 
than those of the second, in consequence of the 
latter being more obscured by shadow. These 
parts, moreover, have been slightly tinted, so as to 
assist the oyo in distinguishing them from tho 
figures in tin? first plain. Chantrey, in his evidence 
hef'oro the House of Commons, remarks in these 
marbles a difference ill the treatment of drapery, 
according to its position, and states that in all 
these sculptures effect has been their principle 
aim, anil l.liai [hey have giiiiicd it, in every point, ' 
Aiiulli'T ch't'tnaslaiii-i' conni'i'teil ivith these marbles: 

is the flatness of surface, and squareness of outline. 
Roman and modern bas-reliefs placed in this posi- 
tion would have the figures rounded like liali'-sfatues 
and appear confused; whereas in the Panatlieiiain 

the i;: in niii. Lv or liiHli I Lt.y (.1" M:. Kuii;lit, u*ins? tu "liuau tviitriiuo 
Ihii Earl of %iii W Clii.OOO in lialidiagllK'lii tiler tu lilt' lialiun. 
We Ought to sue tliat this sum is ri-i nib lira,! d In Ilia di'scenilrmla, 
Tt is a liisjjraui' lo Ihi: lioviiniTiient of the time, ami ita advisers, 
ttmt tlm marbles [vimiisH't! ii! this <: luu-.ry r;ig!it jenra lii'Iiir,' (liny 
were purchased, 

1 "Tbe sculpture uf the Partla-nun, ami mik-rd of all tempk's, 
was designed 1'ur effect: ami llie iutt'mled [nuition uf l.lio figures 
mi tin! edifice was ei-i(U']j[ly t.ilu-u inLu cu-iiaiderntiun. Tile innc- 
I'W'acics, the dis|i iiiiim-i.il! us, ami tlin apparent negligence observ- 
able in some [larla, and wiiii'h are striking when [liaiMd on a level 
v'lth the eve, diaappear when ebnnteil to tiiat height fur which 
the eu'eet "-as calculated. "— J)oJiTf>li, 'iViieeh in Greece, i. 33S. 



frieze, the flat surface receives an even li.^ht, while 
the square edge coats a clear shadow : so admirably 
did the Greek artists understand the science of 
perspective. This fact also is clearly stated by 
Sir Charles Eastlake, in the article above alluded to. 
He shows that being situated in a position where 
the light which fell on them could only be by 
reflection, it was necessary, in order to give value 
to that light, to keep the surfaces as flat and the 
outlines as sharp as possible. This attention to 
pcrspirlivt.' wiis (jiiivi'ully studied hy the ancients. 
Painphilus, the master of Apelles, is praised 1 >y 
Pliny for having been not only an excellent painter, 
but also as being thoroughly instructed in all 
kinds of sciences, and chiefly in arithmetic and 
geometry. He used to affirm that art could not 
well be perfected without these studies. From 
the inflation of the muscles of the alidomen in the 
Farnosc Hercules, it has been supposed that this 
statue was elevated about thirty to forty feet above 
tho eye ; but the force of the argument is not 
clear. 

In like manner, the Laocoon is supposed by 
Visconti to have been seen from above, and to 
have been placed at the bottom of a flight of stairs. 
This supposition is based „ upon the discovery of 
a leg of ono of the sons being longer than tho 
other, and the flesh renminbi!: unsitiisiifd in puri-a 
not seen from above. With a similar attention to 
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perspective, Lysippus is said to have mado his 
figures thin, in order in prevent their ir..'i>e;iri];g 
squat. 

In fact, we should, in looking ut works of art, 
determine the proportions by the eye and judg- 
ment, (" phantasy,") as Diodorus Hiculus informs 
us was the custom of the Greeks, a custom not 
followed hy the Egyptians ; we should with Michael 
Angelo, have our " compasses in oar eyes ; " or 
in other words, wo should bo less careful of actual 
proportions tliun of the proportion which appears 
correct. This may he exempliiierl !>y tlie spoken of 
a wlieel seen in rather rapid rotation. The painter 
who would wish to convev tho notion of velocity 

they really are, but in numberless curved 'linos 
directed to the top and bottom, as they appear 
to bo : — 



tho reason being that when at. the sides they are 
transverse to the line of vision, but when at top 
and bottom they are longor in vision, being in the 
line of axis ; and consequently there is a tendency 
in each spoke to appear to bend to the quarter 
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whore it is chiefly risible. From Cicero we learn 
that the beauty of a statue depends upon repre- 
senting to the eye the liurnionious proportions of the 
several parts. Having once determined what these 
harmonious proportions are, we iniirht suppose that 
seulptors had nothing else to do than to follow 
them implicitly in all their works. The Mercury or 
'"' AsitiniHis '' uuK liiiliL- the rank n iiich tin.' fa.moiis 
" Canon of Polycletus " anciently possessed : it is 
esteemed the most perfect model of human sym- 
metry, the moat correct example of beauty and 
proportion. Nor is it deficient in ideal excel- 
lence. An elegant writer says of it,—" Its softness 
is wholly its own, neither male nor female : the 
attraction of the eyes is but half disclosed ; their 
lure is not that of a woman, yet it is that which 
wishes to bo noticed, but dares nat fully show that 
wish : the modesty of beauty draws a shade from 
conscious shame : the look submitted to the earth 
avoids the prying cyo. More is unnecessary to be 
remarked, or the judicious observer will find more 
in the figure for his own contemplation." 1 With 
such a canon of art, how is it that some of the 
most colebrated works of tho Grecian chisel are 
ill- pro portioned ? How is it that we find the 
Hercules by Glyeon to be disproportionately largo 
in the upper part of the body, tho head alone being 
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siunll ; and, what is still more reinnr*;iiile, tin? 
Apollo liolveile.re to bo us seemingly faulty in tlie 
proportions of the neck, and of the lower part of 
the body ? It is because the Greek did not confine 
himself to rule, but studied nature. He ever con- 
sidered the effect which he had to produce, and 
how that effect was best to be accomplished. In 
the Hercules he wished to convey the idea of 
strength, and lie obtained it by shortening and 
strengthening the neck, by diminishing the head, 
by enlarging the chest and back, and giving pro- 
minence to tho muscles and sinews of this part of 
the body, but the lower parts are comparatively 
small, precisely as we find the hinder part of the 
Hon loss bulky than the fore part. Tho attitude 
also is characteristic ; it is that of repose, it is tho 
consciousness of strength. In the Apollo, on the 
other hand, the sculptor wished to convey the idea 
of swiftness, the velocity of r'aor.ghl ami motion. 
His eye is bright ; as the god of light, clothed in 
his meridian splendour, he shoots out his arrows. 
His neck is elevated, indicating the activity of the 
god-like principle within. The thighs and legs are 
elongated for the same purpose, to give lightness 
and elasticity to his motion. 

No wonder then that the seeming defects are the 
means of raising the admiration of the beholder to 
the highest fervour. No wonder that this combina- 
tion of grace, beauty and majesty caused the poor 
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pagan to think that the being that was before him 
win superhuman, was divine ;' and that uven the froils 
(if Olympus rose, up U> meet him on his entrance. 

'* Or view the lord of the unerring bow, 
The god of life, and poesy and light, 
The sun in human limbs array'd, and brow 

With an immortal's TOngcBnco.- 1 In his cyo 8 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
A ::il i:i,'ijL;-t \~, :h: : li their :'n!i lid,; iiiiii;^ In , 
Developing in that ono glance tho Deity. 

* But in bis dclicato form— a dream of Lore 
Shaped by somo solitary nymph, whoso braist 
Long'd for n deathless lover from above, 3 
And inaddcn'd in tbat vision—are ejpress'd 
All that ideal beauty over bless'd 
Tbe mind with, in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest, 

Star-lilte around, unti/they gatherM to a God. 



! " Un serpent, symbolo do la medicine, da la sante, ct do la tie, 
s'ontortillo au tronc d'olivier qui scrt do soution a la figure. Cet 
M-nKoirf «'n point lite place ici sans intention: il faut en coneluro 
quo lo combat line par Apollon doit offrir quelquo analogic avec 
1'oniblome do la vie et do In Bant!? ; ot il est natural do ponaer que 
l'objet do la colere d'un Dieu im-itaiiint itoit L ■ ? ti'rribLo i\il.o:i 
tnoustrc quo los cans du oV-lugc nvoicnt fait sortir (lea champs 

THII['f;l^,y.ls lit: III I'llid'lr, :v|i^k: ii:ij:ur, s.iiiIh.i'l' (■[■:. I'lllliLlisojlH 

eiivcniiiu'iM pratileiiticSlcJ." ■ Visconti, '),".!-<■, (omo i. 28. 
3 In tho Doan of 8t. l'aul's scarcely less beautiful lines on this 
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" And if I'romothous stolo From heaven 
Tho fire which we endure, it ma repaid 
llv liim lo whom ihi! omrgy was given 
Wliicb this poetic marble hath array'd 
"WiLii an internal glory — which if made 
By human hand, is not of human thought : 
And Time himself hath ballow'd it, nor laid 
Ono ringlet in the dust— nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, hut breathes the flame with which 



■■ Tet on tliat form in wild delirious trance 
With more than ror'renoc ga/ed the Maid of France. 
Day after day the lore-sick dreamer stood 
With him alone, not thought it solitude ; 
To cherish grief, her last, her dearest care, — 
Her one fond hope, to perish of despair. 
Oft as the shifting light her sight beguiled, 
Blushing she shrank, and thought the marble smiled : 
Oft breathless Ust'ning heard, or soem'd to hear, 

Slowly she waned, and cold and senseless grown, 
Iilt Jin: j . v o l j . kcrsi-lf bc'Miuib'd to stone. 
Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied; 
Once more she gaied, then fcobly smiled anil died." 

An Italian lady once said of this statue,—" Pcecato ! che ic 
sia una gentile per odorarlo ! " 
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MODERN ART. 



r. 

DECLINE OF ART. 

IT.WfNc tliu.; taken ;i view of Creel; art. in its 
excellence, let us examine it in its decline, and 
compare it witli tlie Btato of art in the present 
U, iy. We comMH'in.'i.-ii iiy t-oi !<.•:■] r,^ the causes of 
Greek excellence We saw it take its rise after 
tho victories of Salamis and Plata>a; it began to 
degenerate after the disasters of Cheronrea. Oil 
l<jsi!;ir their iiidept'iidenee, and with il then- glory 
and amhition, tho Greeks lost everything. The 
love of honour and virtue was no moro, and tho 
Greek character soon sank to what it is. 

" By Jove's decree it is, whatever ilny 

Jlakes mnn a shvc, takes half his worth away." 1 

Lucian, in his Anacharsis, asks, " If you take 
away the love of glory from the citizen, what will 

1 " Qnccorum aniiui scriituto nc miaoria fnlcti sunt." — Lit). 
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become of tin; country '-" Glory anil independence 
being gone, the arts becamo debased, and maimers 
were corrupted. Petronius, having inquired how 
it was that there was so groat an indolence and 
indifference to art in his day, and why so many 
most beautiful arts had perished, among which 
painting had not left the smallest trace, was 
onswored, sarcastically, " The love of money is 
the cause. But in the early ages, when as yet 
simple virtue pleated, the ingenuous arts flourished, 
and it was the greatest endeavour anion;; men that 
what was profitable should not tie concealed from 
posterity. But we, sunk in wine and lascivious- 
antiquity, we teach and learn only its faults. Do 
not wonder then that Painting is lost, when both 
with gods and men a mass of gold seems to bo 
in ore comoly than anything which those mad 
<! recklings, Apelles or Phidias, ever executed." 

" Aunim onraes, victft jam pietste, colunt." 

Propert, m. 13, 48. 

Pliny the younger euiniiktiiis t.lint- " The liberal uns 
aro neglected, and the arts of avarice are the only 
ones which are now cultivated :" and in another 
placo, — " What was formerly done for glory, is now 
undertaken for the mere purposes of gain." 'What 
the Macedonian conquest had begun, the Roman 
conquest perfected. Imagine the feeling of the 
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unhappy Greek, as out' barbarous conqueror after 
another, followed by Pra'tors each more exacting 
than his predecessor, ravaged tho Grecian cities 
and their colonics, leaving no town in Greece or 
Asia, Sicily, Magna Gnvciii, lihoiles, or the other 
islands of the Mediterranean unpillaged, till scarcely 
a statue remained for the miserable people to 
address in supplication ! Imagine deputies from 
these cities having to appear at Rome, and there 
seeing the sacred statue which had been adored for 
ages, now forming part of some vast museum, or 
serving as an ornament to the villa of a Mummius 
:> Vit;vs ! With wlii;:, spirit or i>i;i !u]M;is;ii citiild 
tho poor artist work, who saw such a probahle 
termination to his labours? But whatever spirit 
remained after such a calamity, art was utterly 
extinguished at tho conquest of tho country by 
the Christians. Libanius informs ua that tho 
monks, carrying axes and ton-jus, overspread the 
country, burning the temples and breaking the 
statues, and leaving nothing behind them hut 
smoking ruins. 1 

" Thus tho monks finished what the Goths began." 

Security and patronage being gone, the Greek 
artists fled to Egypt, Syria, Italy, and other COUH- 

1 This will acarcelj he belitvoil by sijiu<<, and yet we EdiI that 
bo late as the fifteenth century ancient art waa still eipoaed to 
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Iries ; but the incentive to glory once lost, pride, 
hope, virtue ull defunct, genius fled itlso, and tbc 
artist, no longer nble to invent, was content to 
copy from the labours of hie predecessors. The 
correct form, moulded from the canons of his art, 
1 1 j i ■ <'i!:vf'u: rir.ir-liiiiiT. i'"'t' :-<n:w 1 inie rcmniiicd ; hut 
the spark, the living touch of genius was no moro. 
At length, oven this outward perfection ceased. 
Pliny observes that when sculpture no longer indi- 

danger from the professors of a purer faith. Among two or tbreo 

iLlu;il':^ ftLtlt-lil-.-i vlli,j]l iviti 1 fin:.:il in (ilill^ri.i'in lilnr, ;,!nl 1.^ !■ I L L" 1 1 

excited his utmost admiration, was ono of Venus by Lyaippua, 

found at Siena. The statue waa deemed bo beautiful that tliey 4 

resolved to place it as an ornament to the principal fountain of 

tbo city. But it will bo mora interesting to let him give his ouu 

account of it. Ghiberti goes on to say,—" Delia nuale (status) 

no feciono grandissinia feats, 9 dagl' intendenti fu tonuta mora. 

vigliosa opera; 0 nclln bass em seritto tl name del maestro, ol 

qualo era Liaippo, et avova in Bulla gamba in flulla quale olla ai 

poaaavn, uno delfino. Tutti gli intendenti e dotti dell' arte dolla 

scultura, e oriflci, e pittori, corsono a voders quests, atatun di 

tantfl. maraviglia e di tanta arte ; ciaacuno la lodava mirabilroente 1 

0 grandi pittori cho erano in qnello luuipo in Siena, 0 cinscuno 

parovn grnndissima pcrfaiiono fosse in essa. E con molto ouoro 

la collocarono in au la lore Fonto 000)0 con molto egregia. Tutti 

concoraono a porla con grandissima feata et ouorc, 0 lnuroronla 

held, and a citizen thus addressed the assembly :— " Signori 
l/i'.tuoiisi ! Avnilii (.liilsiiiurato die, da pui mil trovaiao quest ft 
sitatna. si'liipn; iisiuo arrival! null. , ^msiili'ralo ijiujidn la idulatrift 
c proibita alb nostra fedo; duviamu en; Jen; tutte le nvonitn chc 
noi obhiauio, Iddio ce lo mauda per li noatri orrori. E veg- 
gismlo por effetto ; clic, da poi noi ouoriamg della status, acmprc 
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cated the hidden beauty, the outward form itself 
became neglected. 

" Cessavit deinde ara." 

Tho causes of Greek excellence having been 
unfolded, it is only necessary to say that the 
absence of these causes in the Roman element 
tended to its decadence. 1 We have seen how the 
arts were honoured by tho Greoks : in Eomo, the 
oxercise of them would have been considered a 
disgrace to ono of noble birth ; and Potronius 
expressly ascribes the decay of art among tho 
Romans to tho fact of their being no longer mi 
lioHwtis miniibit.t, but cultivated only by slaves and 
freedmen. So, if wo compare ancient art with that 

annuo iti ill male in pi'sgio. Corto mi rendo, ehe per iii^iiui imi 
la torromo in sul nostra tcrrcno, scmpro arrivercrao mole. (In, 
Ghiborti,) boh una di quelli consiglicroi cssa si ponosso gin, 0 
tutto ai lacerasso c spczzassesi, e mandassesi a aeppolliro in sul 
tcrreno do' Fiorentini. (Their burying it in their enemies' 
ground ia very amusing.) — Fratumcnti Iuediti di Lorenzo 
Ghiborti, in the Raoeolla Artktira, tomo ii. p. 13, 14. 

Eieu in modern times tbo works of ancient ort may eometimea 
be destroyed. I knew a traveller in Samoa who found a moat 
beautiful jrr;ni, rep resenting Xvmpha adorning a hernial stntuu 
with gartarida. Ho exquisitely was it arranged that it was not 
till tbo third day tint ln> iliseuve™! that it was what tbo Italians 
call "una cosa tcnora,"— and it immediately flew into a doaen 

1 For tho absence of all these oicollenees in the Greek cha- 
racter, seo the portraiture of Boman times depicted by Bromley, 
Philotophy and Orii. Hut. a/lie Fint Aril, vol, ii. p. 07-74. 
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of modern rinnv;, notwithstanding the fid van cement 
of science, and the blessings of a pure religion, wo 
shall find the emit rust, almost equally unfavourable. 
Tho Greek artist. labriumi principally for glory, the 
modern artist has to work in groat measure for his 
livelihood : the Greek had constantly before his 
eyes the nude figure, or if draped, the most elegant 
and natural disposition of drapery, so that each 
figure he met with sorved him as a model; the 
modern artist sees nothing but costume of an 
artificial, unbecoming, and transient character : 
the Greek believed his gods resided in human 
form, the imiilci'ii artist is (might by his religion 
to despise earthly things, and to fix Ids regard 
only on things of heaven : the Greek was filled 
■.villi enthusiasm, believing that he stood alone in 
the world for all that was good and great and 
excellent, in art, and arms, and literature ; the 
modem artist feels that the nation to which he 
belongs, however excellent, is only one of the 
nations of the world, that he himself is looked upon 
as " only an artist," and that he has done much 
it' he gain a passing notoriety : the Greek identified 
himself with the purposes for which his work was 
destined, the modern artist, like the one referred to 
by Apollonius in the story given us by Philnstrnl us, 
is often indifferent as to what becomes of his work 
when onco it is paid for and leaves his studio : the 
Greek frequently devoted a lifetime to a single 



work,' tho modern artist is generally obliged to fix 
the shortest possible time for tho completion of his 
undertaking : the mind of the Greek was naturally led 
to see the beautiful and the good in everything, the 

modern artist, cull only surin.'ud in l'mili/ini." I ■l-imlt y 
in his mind's eye, l>y e.iivi'ul sludv mid abstraction 
from tho world : tho Greek lived in an age of 
invention, when art was perfected, tho modern 
artist lias to study ancient examples, and can 
seldom do more than imitate : the Greek sought to 
represent the inner motive*, the- divine principle of 
man, the modern artist is content to exhibit tho 
outward beauty of form, designed according to tho 
rules of art : the Greek could claim the honour of 
elevating his religion above the idolatry from which 
it sprang, the modern artist has too often been 
tho means of degenerating his to idolatry again ; — 

" And bo tbo multitude, allured by tho grace of tho work, 
took him now for a E od, who a littlo before was but honoured as 
a man."— (T7(d. vf Sol, liv. 20. . 

We have seen how works of art arose in every 
city of ancient Greece, and wo have also seen how 
these works were torn from their sanctuaries, and 
crowded together liy the Romans. Of colossal 
statues alone there are said to havo been collected 

1 Kftipaa it knoiv i:xivi;<i'il 1 1 nun runs in r!is : hill I 'liny KjiCiits 
uf'otui ill' tl:i;ui, tin! .\niliiky, HJ " [irj'lilllTUll npus, f'tiiimsi lotiuu 
villi: naset ;" an unvliil vin- (In: fiui-liiii;;, nail an [icilid lln: di-sign. 
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in Rome, twenty-three in bronze, and thirty- seven 
in marblo. Of these the Apollo from Apollonia in 
Pontus was forty-five feet high, and cost five 
hundred talents, while tho Colossus of Rhodes cost 
only throe hundred talents. The Apollo in the 
Library of the Temple of Augustus was fifty feet 
in height. The statue of Nero, afterwards con- 
vortod into that of Sol, was one hundred and ton 
[eel high. It is i>iisy to account for [(lis multiji!:(.'i! y 
and richness. In ancient times the art of sculpture 
was more patronized than that of painting, by 
reason of the gi^at^r facilities which virru ;ii!bnled 
for its exercise. From the smallness of their 
houses, and the simplicity of tiieir hving, tho 
Greeks had but few opportunities of collecting 
pictures, but statues were in constant request, 
whether for their public buildings, or the opon 
areas. Even in their temples tho statue repre- 

scjili'i! tin- n:att'n:il fi'iMi oft-lit* (liviuir.y. wliik; tlm 
picture only shadowed him. But in the present 
day pictures are collected by every private indi- 
vidual, while sculpture is but rarely called for, 
owing to tho necessity of keeping marble under- 
cover in a climate like our own. From these 
causes modern sculpture does not meet with the 
patronage which it possessed in ancient times. Tho 
subject will be further discussed hereafter. 

An important question arises whether success 
in art is at all dependent upon the number of 
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examples of ancient design collected together 
for study and imitation. However much we ac- 
knowledge the necessity and usefulness nf public 
museums, in which examples of every description 
are placed together for the instruction of tho 
student, we cannot but admit that the mere 
possession of such collections will not produce 
eminence in art.' Constantinople in the eleventh 
contury is said to havo possessed, though there is 
some reason to doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ment, the Olympian Jupiter of Phidias, the Juno 
of Polyeletus, the Pallas of Lindas, the Venus of 
Cnidus, and the Opportunity of Lysippus ; but 
what did it produce? " Is it not well known," 
says Quatreinere de Qnincy, "that Constantinople 
once possessed in the collections of the palace of 
Lausus and the Gymnasium of Zeimppus, the most 
beautiful assemblage of the works of Greece ? But 
did these collections ever create a Rjvjmtine artist ? 
Did not ancient Rome possess successively tho 

1 Tho very multiplicity of such works prevents their study. 
Tho groat majority of tho visitors to a museum go there u to *, 
sight. The eve remains on ouch successive object only bo laag u tho 
visitor is occupied in passing by :t. }1en arc generally too full of 
business lo devote more than a passing hour to a whole museum. 
" MugTii Tit'goliurum oiliciorimuiin; iin rvi u-biluinuil omnea i con- 

t jilulitil]'! tiiliiiiii, (jiitmiini ntiiisnniin it in inignu loci siicntio 

npliiiiihuiriitio talis est."— Plin. uivi, 0. Ilumc thought that the 
importation, of Greek sculpture was the cause of the non-success 
of art nt Rome ! 
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portico of Octavia, the galleries of the Golden 
House, and the Temple of Peace ? Yet history 
has not preserved the mime of a single Roman 
sculptor." 
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The first principle of ancient art was beauty, 
but bow can tins be attained when tlie attention 
of tlie sculptor is confined to the production 
of individual likeness ? The ancient artist was 
occupiod constantly in embodiments of the god3 
and heroes, the modern artist in it presentations of 
evcry-diiy life; the former was ever idealizing his 
art, the latter seeks only to produce identity. Even 
tlio commissions which he receives are not of a 
character to encourage art. Patronago alone will 
not accomplish this. The anciont artist felt his 
soul enlarged by receiving a commission, for it 
was one the subject of which afforded the deepest 
energy for his mind, and kindled the warmest 
affections of his heart; hut the employment of the 
modern sculptor is almost exclusively limited to the 
execution of portrait-busts, with or without tailors' 
clothes — works which A*:csikus called mechanical. 
It is not the artist whom we must blame for this, 
it is tho public taste, or rather the want of taste 
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in the direction of public monuments ; it is the 
want of that education in art, which at Sicyon, 
and afterwards in the other schools of Greece, was 
rendered imperative mi every free man ; it is a want 
of the appreciation nf the dignity ol' sculpture, and 
I ]'.e M'i'kiiii; to !i[ipn)pri:ili' it to igmitili 1 purposes. 

Let any one enter the sculpture-room at the Royal 
Academy. Nothing is to be seen hut rows of 
heads, among which we too often find the whisker 
and moustache of some man of fashion, or the 
simpering look of some young lady. We look to 
the name, and we find Smith, Brown, or Jones. 
If there is one particular in which the modern 
sculptor should bo superior to the ancient, it is 
in bust-sculpture: yet how inferior is the modern 
bust ! Docs not this arise from the want of 
grandeur in the model? How can it be expected 
that the artist shall throw grandeur into that head 
which not only evinces none, but does not possess 
the germ or hint on which to huild it? The public 
think this the end of sculpture, or if it is of any 
other use, that it may assist in ornamonting a 
conservatory or lady's boudoir, where somo little 
figure, perhaps of porcelain, will look "pretty" 
among the green. If the unhappy sculptor is 
carried away by the enthusiasm of his art to aim 
at something monumental, something to develop 
the highor principles of his art, his work is returned 
to his own studio, there to remain before his eyes 



as a constant memento of tlie necessity of confining 
Lis genius to the depraved tastes of his customers, 
if he ivishes to procure a living. If the public, 
instead of giving way to this overweening vanity, 
were to bo content, like the ancients, in seeing 
their own houses simple and unadornod, so that 
the public monuments were worthy of the nation, 
wo might then expect to soc the art of sculpture 
taking its right tone, and assuming its propor 
station. 

It is the same with the other arts. Why is it 
that we see so few historical pictures in our ex- 
hibit-ions? Is it because our artists cannot paint 
tlietn, or becauso they can find no sale for them 
when thev arc painted r A man may starve now- 
adays who devotes himself to what he considers 
to be high art. In all the arts, the student begins 
with enlarged views of the dignity and beauty of 
his art, but it is so long before he gets his first 
client, and there is so much difficulty in getting 
others after, that he is content to execute a bust 
for his pastry-cook, or paint a kit-hat of some 
simpering dandy, 1 or put up a hidoous red-brick 
Gothic front to a London house ; and thus high 

1 It b tunning to rend of Haydon's stealthily sar»tching 
caricatures of the " stupid beads aud vapid faeos of his sitters," 
and of KoUokins regarding busts as the "small change, which 
enabled him to buy bis inarbtc, aud pay his men." 
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art is either forgotten or derided. 1 Yasari wittily 
observes that "Fame i sovente il prezzo d'un amor 
di Fama." But lot not the artist bo disTour;i^<;d. 
If lie pursues art for its own sake, he will bo 
satisfied with the pleasure which it affords, and 
lIioii^'Ii it bo not lucrative, lie will console himself 
with the observation of Soneca,— 

" Sumpcr honos, nomonnue tuurn, laudeequo manebunt." 

At the samo time it must be felt that it is tlio duty 
of a country to cherish the arts, and afford ex- 
ercise for native gonitis. The artist must rely upon 
bimsi/lf; but art is dependent on (.■ui.'uunmvmi.'Mt. 
by the state. The artist must strive for glory ; 
but it is the duty of tho state to see that that glory 
bo not an empty one. 

" Contentus fama jaceat Lucanus in hortis 
JIaraioreis! at Serrano, teuuique EWalo, 
Gloria quantalibct quid erit, si gloria tantnni eat ?" 

Jcv. Sat., rii. 73. 

One way to do this would be by establishing a 

1 Nothing can be more Bad than to read tho diary of that 
unhappy man B. E. Haydon. With talents vastly overrated by 
his own opinion, he vet poaseri-ml at least an ordinary talent as an 
artist, united with Lrrcat powers oniti9gin.it ion. Tho ruiud of suoh 
n man would not allow him to engage in other than great works, 
and hia life inhibits one great <''aain ..>f uial: and ji.'apiiuintineiits, 
raa-:-.l by die vain -itutjtj.t to .-laHh.ii die i;]aii:i- and 1 1 ; L ujrei 
ul " llijr'a .art "■ -a life, aa we illiow, HhL.iJ ill misery, wretched- 
ness, and despair. 
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aiilivind giilk'i'v hi lii- (lev ol.i I'Xtliinivi'lv In liriii.-li 
art, and to be supported by an annual grant for 
the purchase of pictures and works of sculpture. 
If only one work in each Bister art were bo chosen, 
it would be an honour which all artiste would 
look up to; and painters and sculptors would 
then no longer feel that in producing a great 
work they had done so for their own studios or 
cellars. 

Another means of employment open to the 
sculptor is in our public monuments. These he 
regards as the chief opportunity of exhibiting his 
art. But how liiisutislhctiory the result. Tho ancient 
artist, in his large groups, composed them with the 
greatest variety of effect. All was life and motion, 
wliili: iill iippisairi! simplicity ami gnmdeur. Hut 
modern monumental sculpture seems to be all cast 
in one mould, and that taken from tho middles agrs. 
The form is to be pyramidal, the hero at the top, 
under him Justice and Mercy if a judge, Mercy 
and Charity if a philanthropist, Religion and Truth 
if a bishop, Minerva and Victory if a warrior, or 
Trade and Commerce if a citizen ; and at the 
bottom sea or river gods to donote the country, 
with occasionally a Britannia, an Asiatic, a negro 
or a Chinese, introduced for the same purpose; 
with maces, rudders, cornucopias, Lord Mayor's 
swords and other emblems to fill up the gaps. 
Moulded according to this rocipe, the artist is 



persuaded thai, bis grouping will turn out to satis- 
faction, and provided he give a pleasing attitude 
to his principal figure, and succeed tolerably well 
with tlio likeness, lie uonsiilevs tliiit ho. has overcomo 
his difficulty, and that the rest will bo plain work. 
How infinitely superior was the ancient method, as 
in the monument of Mausolus, or the monument of 
I'hilripippus. The hero is ut. the [up, sen ted perhaps 
in lus curulo cliair or chariot, whilo undor him are 
rows of bas-relief, relating to his history. Many 
examples might be quoted of ancient groups, as 
described by Pausnnias, and other writers. 

The Greek artist endeavoured to throw ideality 
into everything which he did, to convey the utmost 
amount of spirituality into the faces of his divinities, 
but the modern artist too frequently aims only at 
identity. Artists should imitate Praxiteles, who 
invested all his works with life, rather than his 
contemporary Demetrius, who sought only to pro- 
duce a servile resemblance with all its faults. 
Aristotle remarks a saying of Sophocles, who 
observed, — "I have depicted men as they should 
be, while Euripides represents them as they are." 
Tt. is this neglect of the inner feeling, that essential 
requisite of true genius, which causes Jacobs to 
exclaim, "While painting, without special models, 
reached the highest summit of conceivable excel- 
lence in the course of a single century after its 
revival, and filled all the countries of Europe, 



even to the boundaries of Asia, with its marvels, 
Sculpture has but seldom [Kissed beyond the kimer 
of imitation, though instructed by the greatest 
models. It is laboriously propagated, but in un 
artificial warmth, just as if its productive powers 
bad been exhausted in Hellas, lis lew and scattered 
works seldom proceed from the inner life : still more 
rarely do they enlarge the province of forms by new 
and genial creations. Some that have attempted to 
open new paths have gone astray therein; most, 
lingering on the beaten track, have contented 
i ben i selves to give back the old in manifold com- 
binat ions." This want of nppnrm! inn of the 
inner sentiment, having regard only to the out- 
ward form, has been the reason that so many of 

the works of antiquity have been erroneously 
restored, evon by the best artists. We have only 
to go through tin: museums of Kuropc to perceive 
how many ancient statues have thus suffered. 
Forgetful how some of tho gods are represented 
with traits scarcely differing from those of the 
femalo sex, Apollo has been changed into Berenice 
or Adonis, and Bacchus into Ariadno. Regarding 
only tho outward form and the significancy of 
emblems, Venus Urania, from wearing a diadem, 
has been mistaken for Juno ; but if the artist 
had but noticed tho love-exciting and languish- 
ing look caused by tho elevation of the under 
eyelid, ho could not have boon deceived as to the 
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doity represented. 1 Sometimes the artist Las imi- 
tated what ho considered to be a beauty, without 
understanding it. From an expression in Homer, 
relating to large eyes, they havo in somo modern 
stsil ut-'ri represented the eye as straining from its 
socket. The flat dimpled clu'n of the Medicean 

Venus lias been in lik-:- n.aiiin'i' eiipied, (ln>i;s;l: by 

the best judges it is considered a defect, both 
from its attempting to fix a transient emotion, 
and from its interfering with the divine expression 
of countenance so peculiar to the gods. Mont- 
faucon's error in mistaking a bearded head with 
open mouth for a Jupiter pronouncing an oracle, 
is an error proceeding from a forgot fulness of 
Greek art. The continued expression of senti- 
ment in sculpture, arising from the necessity of 
abstaining from till tnmsienl emotions, is adverted 
to by By roil : — 

" The ruling passions, such aa marble showa, 
When eiquisitely cbisell'd, still lay there, 

Bub fli'd as marble's unchanged aspect throne 
O'er the fair Venue, but for ever fair, 

O'er tin; Liiocoiin'H nil irtvriinl limit's, 
And over-dying gladiator's air, 

Their energy like life forms all their fame, 

Yet looks not life, for they are still the same." 

Contrasted with the ideality of the ancients is 

' Seo M. do Moutabert's TruiU 1 camph t ic la Pcinittre, cb. li. 
'■ Die ilosLor.i'Liin- linaa :is M m:-:1.:ii>-:ih lii: 1:1 .Si::i]jicun? A:iti|,it." 
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a servile identity of lik'-ncss in mortem arc. In 
order to perpetuate beauty, the Greeks accorded 
a portrait- statue only to him who had thrice heen 
victorious in tho Olympic games. This statue was 
a portrait of the whole body, tho object being 
to show what development of muscle, what peculiar 
symmetry of limb, had. conduced to such success. 
Thoso who had conquored but oneo or twice had 
to bo contont with an idealized representation, 
which, to prevent monotony, was often in tho 
attitude in which tho hero bud gained the victory. 
But even in their portraits the Greeks sought 
ever to elevate natural beauty, not debase it. 
Pliny speaks of it as a novelty in his time, the 
Studying to produce a perfect likeness in all its 
details. Tho accidents caused by war or other 
calamity are an adventitious interference with tho 
normal >yiniaotry uf the human IVame: the artinl, 
therefore, if he could not reject, at least attempted 
to disguise them. 1 The Grecian artist, not daring to 
exhibit Pericles, nicknamed Sehajiiocophalus, with 
a conformation of skull differing from that of true 
proportion, masked its excessive length and size by 
investing him with a helmet, and thus produced an 
object of great beauty instead of one of marked 
deformity. Alexander, having a slight inclination of 

1 Richardson, in hia Theory of Painting, gives an instance 
where eoino degree of elevation is given to the bust of a plain 
i.nn, by aJJi::^ [i ll'iii^ []-.[.u- oia.' -.vliii h (Is mil ill!'™: tins likiiliL'ss. 
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tbo nock, was represented by l.ysippus, 1 as fixing his 
regard on heaven, an attitude which is said to liavo 
imparted to him a sublime appearance. The attitude 
is taken advantage of by the Greek epigram insist, 



Antigonus, having lost an eye, was painted in 
profile by Apelles, so that ho might not spoil his 
picture by a blemish. Pauson only would have 
ventured to exhibit Hannibal as one-eyed. 1 Julius 
Ciesar, we are told, was represented with a laurel- 
wreath in order to hide his baldness. Augustus 
is described by Suetonius as in other respects 
moat handsome, but having eyebrows which united 
together across the forehead; but what sculptor 
would have so portrayed him?' Hadrian had 
warts upon his chin, and set the mode of wearing 



1 It is nsscrted by n nioili'rri ivril.T, bui nitliout any authority, 
tlult lliii artist «!i fi'K'i'ii il !>>' ,Me\a:i(!iT b;'(vni:-i' lie represented 
liini »f averae;u |ini]'rjrt v>n : altlnnigh the hero is known to havo 

"See the nuecdnte rul.itud by nseouli, it] n Hibscquf :il |iagc 
(|>. in.1), of Mmvrhal T. 1 1 v I I :.1-hi- I r ;r ami lii.i hunchback. 

3 So in other cases. Thar, avti-i liat mistaken bis culling wlio 
would bo content to represent Socrates merely as Hut-no Bed, 
jEsop aB deformed, or Virgil as clownish. 
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beards. 1 Lucian gives us an amusing story of 
Rtratonice, tho wifo of Seleueus, who attempted 
to conceal her baldness by bribing poets to sing 
in praise of bcr hyacinthino locks. In modem 
times wo insist upon identity. Nelson will not 
bo recognized, unless without his arm. Who does 
not sec that this is a depreciation of art r 1 Tho 
hero is not to be recognized by hi* face, or action, 
but by an empty arm-sleevo. Who among the 
Greeks would have dared to pori ray A lt:x: tm i L 'i- as 
dimiimuvt; in stature '- Only in modem times is 
a great monarch thus caricatured, as is said to bo 
the case in a statue on the continent, Zeu.vis, as 
Quiiitiiiau tells us, made his proportions larger 
than tho life, feeling that they thereby acquired a 
nobler and more majestic appearance. If Hercules 
be grouped with the Nemsean lion, the hero must 
bo shown with moro than his usual strength, with 
the greatest development of sinew and muscle, lest 
ho should appear weaker than his formidable op- 
ponent. Tho servile law of identity woidd require 
that the central figures of a pediment bo no larger 
than the others, but a reference to the Parthenon 
pediments, and to the groups of Niobe and Laocoon, 
will show the ndmirablo result and necessity of so 
distinguishing them. Nor is this increase of size 

1 An instance to the contrary i ii-'i-l is cxiiiiiiinl in coins of tlie 
omperot Mmiminiis, in which tho artist has cleverly tsa^craii'il 
liia nnturallr lonp; chin, in order to produce n likened. 
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confined only to [icdimeiilal forms: it is observable 
also in tbe Fanathenaic frieze, in the slabs of which, 
though all of one height, we see the twelve gods 
represented as of colossal stature, larger than any 
(if 3 Fi c ■ other iigmvs, in order that they might, 
command a greater reverence and honour. In the 
Theseiim, al.io, the gnd.s are recognisable by their 
increased size, and by being seated and draped as 
spectators of the fight. On the other hand, the 
insisting upon a servile identity of defect in sculp- 
ture is to magnify that defect, and make it lasting. 



attaching to his name, and the ubiquity of the little 
plaster images. 1 But if this diminutiveness be made 
observablo in their statues, who could fail of being 
struck by it ? Who could deny that the artist lad 
directed attention more to the material form, in 
which they were deficient, than to the sublimity of 

1 It is rcinarliablo that Augustus also ni short of Btoturo, 
Suet. c. uij. ; and in modern days, Hnrclock. Alexander's 
shortness of stature passed into a proverb. Virgil says of such 

" Ingentcs animos oiifiiisto in pccloro vennnt." 

Georg. if. 83, 



soul and Junius, in which thev were i.ranscende.nt r 
Tt 13 on this principle tbiit history is composed. Who 
on reading ancient history would suppose that the 
admirable orations which we there meet with were 
delivered precisely in the words in which they are 
composed : Sometimes indeed no speech was 
delivered, but the historian puts words in the 
speakers' mouths, expressive of their character 
and of the occasion, heightening and colouring 
each, so as to make them more clear and striking. 
And this colouring is t.nie, because c;i:itb ,, m;]hle 
with truth. Who on reading Plato's Dialogues 
would suppose that Socrates spoke all the things 
that are recorded of him? And yet Plato only 
mentions his own name twice throughout all the 
the dialogues. It is only tho unpractised writer 
who insists upon recording every ii-iiliug incident, 
not seeing that he thereby renders his narrative 
confused and mean. And so in art, a too rigid 
com [ilia neu with matters of fact only makes a, 
work contemptible. 

The following note, from Sir Joshua, Reynolds's 
" Discourses," eanuot lie read with too great 
attention : — 

" In nil tho pictures in which Raflaclb hps rep resented the 
npoatki, be haa drawn tliura with great nobleness, ho has 
given tliL'in us much dignity aa tho human figure is capable 
of receiving; yet wo are espressly told in Scripture tbey 
bad no such respectable appearance; and of St. Paul in 
particular, wo are told by himself, that his bodily presence was 
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mian. Aleiauder is said lo haio been of a low stature; n painter 
ought not ho to rcprcaont him. Agenlaua was low, lanio, and of 
a moan appearance : none of tlifsc; iluli'ils i>ii-l:t to appear in a 
piece of wldch he is the hero. In conformity to custom, I call 
t his part of the art history-painting; it might to be called poetical, 
as in reality it is. 

"All thie is ■-•>: falaiiyiog ant fed: it ta taking an allowed 
|:urtua] .icesri- A uiuntvr of ptn'.rai'.r. retains tl.c inih.ij.al 
likcr.i-s°, a painter cf Malory, nhuas tSc Iwi by eKmiri> bit 
action, A painter moat eoaipeosj-.e the natural deficiencies of 

nh.bit. lie canaot, lite the poet or historian, expatiate, and 
..n; r. IV i: -.,1 mi-, ;:r,V , r ' .. f.r ■'.<• r! ir.,-.-- l,e 

tin»\ that tlm naiiit was iVf.irwil. or ihu ber.. lame Tre pimttr 
has no other means of giving an idea of the dignity of the mind, 

but by that eiiemal :i[:[H':n-a ■ wl.ii-li !>r!i!iilciif of tli.iu-lit il*?s 

generally, though not always, impress upon the countenance ; and 

which ail men wish for, but cannot command. The painter who 
may in this one particular attain with ease what others desire in 
vain, ought to ™iv-c nil that he possibly am, since there are so 
many circumstances of true greatness that he cannot give at all. 

him look like one. For which reason lufought to bo well studied 
in the analysis of those circumstances which constituto dignity of 
appearance in real life." — Sir Joshua Eeynnlds, Discount 4. 

It was but on ignorant cobbler who hud the 
presumptive folly to find fault with the sandal 
painted by Apclles : it ia the sculptor himself 
who in a great German work servilely imitates the 
coarseness of material, and tho ugliness of form and 
execution, of Gorman hobnailed boots and leather 
trouser-straps. 

" Tanta gent i in rebus frinilis pieruiiupii' religio est." 



Horace showed himself to bo a true artist, when lie 
condemned, not morely the rudo identity of form, 
but the too careful finishing of parti, riiriitly con- 
tiiili;riuif that I lie simplicity ami breadth of a subjoct 
must be prejudiced by such treatment. 

" Fober iuius et ungues 
"Esiirirnrt. i>l nu:]l-.'H ['liiLiibilur :itl' iii;)iliiiH : 

Cicero bids us to beware, lost in carefully finishing 
the hydra and lion's skin, wo should forget the 
Hercules; and so others might bo quoted. It 
was well said by a great philosopher, though his 
manning ha* boon misunderstood nml censured by 
an eminent writer on the subject, (Emc-ic David, 
Idvhfirhcs, p. 217,) — " Statues, like great men, 
should be regarded only from a distance." That 
is to say, wo should consider first the general 
significance and symmetry of a statue, its attitude 
and outline, and not till then should wo attempt 
to judge of it in detail. Nay more, howovor beau- 
tiful the individual parts of a work of sculpture 
may be, if it be not designed to please the eye at 
a distance, it has failed in its object. We laugh 
at those artists, says Galen, who aim at truth in 
the details, and neglect it in the principal parts. 
Zeuxis, seeing one of bis pupils occupied in em- 
bellishing a figure of Venus with superfluous 
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ornaments, said, — " So not lining able to mako her 
biiii (Iconic, you have made her rich." 1 

" Poets, like Pointers, thus unakill'd to traeo 
TLo naked nature, and tbo living grace. 
With gold and jewels cover every port, 
And liidi' 'A-ilfi or'.iiiriiil ^ \ \\'-,r rt iim nl .i:L .' ' 

Somewhat similar is the story given us by Baldi- 
nucci :— Michael Angelo seeing one of his pupils, 
John of Bologna, carefully finishing an ill-studied 
work, said, " Young man, learn to dispose a figure 
lieloic you 1 1 tin k of finishing it." The history of 
ancient art is full of such examples. Lucian points 
out the folly it would be in a person who instead of 
regarding the general effect of the Jupiter Olympiua, 
its beauty and majesty, dilates extravagantly on the 
workmanship and finishing of his throne, and the 
neatness of his pedestal. Niciae the painter used 
to observe very commonly that it was no mean 
matter in tlie art, of painting to be able to treat 
the subject with sufficient breadth ami largeness, 
and to avoid falling into little conceits. Quinlilian 
also remarks very justly, — " Yitium est unique, 
quod nurrhim est.'" Philostratus holds tip to otir 

1 l'lutarcli'a remark is to tho aame. effect :— Simplicity is greatly 
|iri;!"t!rabli; tu sufierHurjus iiiiery. S'/m/w«. vi. 7. 

1 Acccaaorics, (parcrga,) however, when properly employed, 
are praised by Galea, (Dn Uia l'art. Hum. Corp. lib. li.) and by 
rbilostratus, (Icon. i. In Piacotoribus.) 
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admiration and example the able manner in which 
the artist represented Bacchus, in his picture of 
Ariadne. " It is not the vulgar Bacchus, with 
thyrsus and corimbus, with flowery robe and soft 
doeskins, hut a beautiful youth, radiant with love 
aione." (Icon. i. 15.) It was with this feeling that 
IVologenes, having painted n partridge too well 
in his famous picture of the Satyr, effaced it, that 
the accessory might not be taken for the principal ; 
on the same principle on which portrait-painters 
acted, who, Pausanias says, dwelt on tho face, 
caring little about other parts. Pliny gives us a 
similar anecdote of Zeims, who, Living painted a 
child currying some grapes so naturally that the 
birds flew down and pecked at the grapes, re- 
moved them, in order that the attention might be 
directed to the proper object, Buying, '■ 1 have surely 
painted the grapes better than the child ; for if I 
had fully succeeded in tho latter, tho birds would 
not have dared to touch tho grapes." All such 
defects were carefully avoided by the Greeks. 
Pyreicus, who painted subject* like those of tho 
Flemish school, was called in contempt a painter 
of worthless things. We may apply to such detects 
what Longinus says of coarse expressions in 
oratory, which are, lio says, " more patches, or 
unsightly bits of matter, which entirely confound 
the fino proportions, mar tho symmetry, and deform 
the beauty of the whole." 
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TLo following remarks by the President of tbo 
Royal Academy, on the danger of employing a 
servile idimtity of detail, are too valuable to be 
abridged : — 

"The colour of while, marble, iihieh, it appears, may sometimes 
increase Hi f? illusion nf drapery, is not the only quality by means 
of which some substances may resemble nature more literally 
tban the marble flesh can. The qualities of smoothness, of hard- 
ness, 0!' polish, of sbjjrimi'ss. iif rii^:ili[ may be p'ifirtly i-:']|'1iti':3 
by marble. II is not easy to enneeiie a greater accumulation of 
difficulties, fur ■) sculptor aiming at the specific stylo of his art, to 
contend with, than lha representation of a personage in the 
modem military dress. The smoothness and whiteness of leather 
belta, and other portions of tho dress, may be imitated to illusion 
in white and smooth marble. The polish, the hardness and 
sharpness of metal, and the ri^.ditv even ot i-on-.r sol'tor nititL-ri.Tlf , 
are ill! ip:ali:ies easy to bo attained in stouo ; \ut the wW.-jl marble 
tlesh is reinured to be nearest to nature, ihou;jSi .-urrounded hy 
rival substances that, in many cases, may becotnti absolute fac- 
similes of their originals. Tho consequence- of tho direct and 

however Ihnshcd, 1-j'sliH petrified and colourless, for objects of very 
inferior iiuportnuro, cnn to the buttons, are muob nearer to 
nature. The ohjeetien to those detail.-, from their unpleasant or 
unmeaning forms, is here left out of the account. 

" Tlio boldness with which the ancient sculptors OTcrcame such 
difficulties is remarkable. Thus, to take an citrome case, mil, 
which in marble can be easily made identical with nature, (thereby 
betraying the incompleteness of the art ill other rcspecls,) are 
generally eonvrii' ir ri.i" in C:n- -eulpture ; witness the basso-relieyo 
irf 1'eiHeus an 1 A n inev.i-ila, and larinm esaiv.oh's in statues utieru 
rocks aro introduced for tbo supp.irL of the figures. In order to 
reduce literal reality to the conditions of art, the substance, in 
thin instance, ia, so to ppr/ak, un characterized. The anine liberty 
is observable in sculptured armour as treated by tho ancients ; 
sharpness is avoided, and the polish does not surpass, sometimes 
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docs not equal, that of the flesh. In like maimer, steps, or any 
portions of architect un-, ;uv irrcgi:l:ir ir.ni nut gmuicfrii'dly Inns 
eir lines and angles! on a similar prini'ipl,-, |hi;1i:i1i[v, tin- 
iptions on the finest antique medals are rudely formed ; for 
it cannot be supposed that tlio artists who could treat tlie figures 
and heads so eiquMtelj, could have been at a loss to execute 
i:kvli;m:w! details with precision. 

"In Canova's monument to the Archduchess Maria Christina 
at Vienna, (in many respects a fine work of art,) figures tiro 
represented ascending real stops and entering tlie opon door of a 
real tomb, all ciccutcd with a builder's precision. It is plain 
that, to keep pace with tho literal truth of thoso circumstances, 
the figures should at least bare colour, life, and motion. The 
want of all thoso is injudiciously made apparent by the comparison 
in question, and some pains arc taken to convince the spectator 
that lie is looking at marble statues. 

" In tho antique, on tho contrary, it will generally bo found 
that tho employment of conventional methods (as opposed to tho 
moro direct truth of rcpresontat' 
objects are easily instable, and o 
faring with the higher aim. 

"The contrivances which are intended to give the impression 
of reality to the rooster object of imitation, as eieuiptided in tie 
best works of tho ancients, thus point out the course to be pur- 
sued in tho difficult treatment of statues in modern costume. Tho 
general principle, it is repeated on the authority of such examples, 
is never to suffer literal truth in the accessories to remind the 
beholder of the unavoidable incompleteness in the mors important 

" In liko manner a closa resemblance to nature ie judiciously 
sought by tho sculptor where his material seems least to promise 
it; while he suppresses literal imitation when the qualities of that 
material greatly coincide with those of the object to be repro- 
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nizud in suumk t:ml, imiiti.Mcally mid i vcii ooin-inil ionally, bate 
11,1 meaiiing i in piu-lry, when I lie lire varii-lv o!" tlmii^lit ami 
expression compels us tu fur-get oil nlnmst uiivarjini; form ur 
rl.i lli in ; anil ill :iivbitLv;iiiv, w lieu I hi: mm ill of [ilm-ss anil .:ha- 
IMln', (tin- nt dilute (if tin; Iticis! |iiTtir( proiliielioiii. ul' iinlure,) 

in acMBpliabed in a now creation 

"Toconduda: it appears that, of all flio Fine Arte, (cice.pt 
perhaps theatrical represeiilali.iii,) n'ulpture is most liable to Im- 
partially confounded with reality. Of the attribates of material 
objects, it first pti.i-n -.wen subsumes and form ; and when in addi- 

Eii II l,i tllC*!' ilUl'lities il ha--p'.:ii Im :!:ii. colour anil i-Urfaee ill 

general consistency, anil tin' illli-iou which art proposes. Again, 
in ceiiie.pieoc,- of tin: absence iit' colour, identity '.villi nature in 
impe-ssilm- iii '.Im chief u'ljccl uf imitation. ' in- Iking figure. Theso 
two eircuiiiil UK i's ilir iiiip )i.<ib:1ily "f al.'i-uhuc tVHi-iublatico tu 
nature in tho principal objret, anil Lin- e\tre:,,c liicd.iy in sael 



this, its first aim, sculpture affects tho imitation of elastic and 
flraible substances generally. On the otber hand it is dktb- 
guiabed by the greater- or less conventional treatment, or tho 
I'lilil-ii oniis-ion uf all parlinibir.i ubiili mi' hh literally iniilablo 
than til e flush. Tho instances or such cuiin iitiunal treatment, 
including ail unit inn of costume and omiiMoiia of various circurn- 
^1 nil.'. .-, :iicii :,i-l' la all,.' in tie -ua:|i' lire of I ;i>- t [ reel*'-, am 
ricrhaps tin! iiin.il: r.:u,arli:ible libertii-.-, with a view tu consistency 
of stjlc, which tho history of art presents."— (Sir) C. L. Easllalte, 
E.A., Contributions to tie Literature of He Fine Aril. 

From tho above it will be scon that the ancient 
artist was careful to keep down his accessories in 
ordor that they should not interfere with his main 



work. Just so a skilful architect will keep some 
portions of his buildings plain, in order to mako 
the principal pin ts appear more rich. In the same 
milliner a painter wilt itriu^' mi! his lights by 
shadows, a composer will change suddenly from 
•piano to forte, from alow to rapid, and an orator 
from slow and measured cadence to impassioned 
declamation. No true artist can be insensible to 
the power of contrast. 
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III. 



'I'lii' jrniilr-l, diifienlly wiili which tin' modern 
sculptor has to contend is that of drapery. So 



made, — However beautiful it is, wo cannot use it 
now; wc must identify the costume of our sculpture 
with that of the age in which we live. Historically 
considered, no douht this reasoning is correct, but 
viewed with regard to art it requires to he modified. 
Sculpture of two centuries old, however excellent it 
may lie, is looked upon as antiquated, and unsiiited 
to our present tastes. The statue of George the 
Third, from representing the king with a hag-wig 
and tail, is become a general laughing-theme with the 
vulgar, notwithstanding that the horse upon which 
ho rides is the finest in Europe. But imagino that 
this horse had served for a figure of St. George and 





il I'uniisli 
this will 



tlio Dni^on, as at first intoruk-d ; it would, from tlio 
chis-ok-al iiralment with which it must uwessarily 
have boon executed, havo boon an admired orna- 
ment in every generation.' If thereforo our modern 
sculpture be executed in accordance with the fashion 
of the day, in another generation it will become 
antiquated, and in its turn he passed by. But 
neither is it elegant even in its day. 3 Look at the 
statue of a ceh'br:itoiI ])olifk'iurj in one of our lead- 
ing thoroughfares. It. is above the size of life, and 
therefore wo may expect something : but what is 
it ? — a lay-figure from a tailor's shop.' Look at 
the waistcoat. Is there one line of grace in it ? It 

1 Ahorse by Cannva l.as ill likr man lie;- i!i.in;;<-d lis r':,\,:f. I "lit 
of t.ho equestrian statue of Charles III. of Xaplea hm-itur been 
origtoillj intended for tlio Emperor Napoleon. Another instance 
of metamorphose occurs in the Eape of tlio Sabiiies, by John of 
Eulo^ua, a group uriginnllv i-ti'iukal for Yuu-.h, Manhood, and 
Old Age. 

: "Ifnn artist is compelled to exhibit the modern dreaa, the 
naked form is entirely hid, and tho drapery is already disrn™] bv 
the skill of the tailor. Were a Phidias to obey euch absurd com- 
mands, bo would pkaao no moro tliau an ordinary sculptor; in the 
inferior parts of every art the learned anil tin! ignorant aro nearly 
upon a loreL Present time anil fashion may be mrisnii'reil as 
rivals; and ho who solicits the one must expect to ho discoun- 
tenanced by the other." — Sir Josiua Jt'.ynold'i Dticourscs : 
Disc. 4 and 7. 

J No doubt this is one of thocauscB of the inferiority of modem 

8onie have attempted to explain the superiority of ancient art by 
tlu< facility alllirili d fur ntiniiing tin- muiii : it would hate h.a'n 
truer if they had referred it in iis cun/i is limy study. 



would be considered ugly even as an article of 
apparel. Look again at the trousers. The artist 
has hero felt his difficulty. He has fancied it a 
heauty to indicate the contour of the legs, as though 
the figure had got tights on, as thoagh it were 
draped in a transparent Coan garment. But even 
if well executed, modern costume never can look 
satisfactory, for it is divested of all breadth, it has 
no flowing lines, no natural grace, no richness or 
variety. Why then may we not avoid it ? We may 
he told that the Greeks represented the nude figure, 
because it was customary with them to go with 
little or no clothing. But this is not so. They 
departed ['mm (he costume nf the pivintl because 
they considered the nude figure as more becoming 
to art. " Gnrrri res est. nihil rehire," savs I'liny. 
Can we suppose that on such a solemn occasion as 
the Panathenaic festival those who were to take 
part, m the proce=?ion would turn out, some with 
sandals, sonic without ; some clothed and others 
naked ; some with and some without armour ? Or 
is it not more natural to conclude that tho artist 
chose these different costumes to give more variety 
to his work ? " Generally speaking," ohaorves 
Lessing, " the laws of usage wore but lightly 
regarded by tho ancients : they felt that the highest 
object of their art led them entirely to dispenso 
with it. This object of paramount importance was 
beauty." Laocoon and his sons, instead of being 
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represented in tlieii' sacrificial rubes, or distin- 
guished by Trojan peculiarity of attire, are naked, 
because the artist felt that the naked form would 
be more conducive to beauty. But not only did 
the artist take this liberty, but he increased the 
size of the hero, and represented him sitting, and 
diminished the size of the two sons, in order to 
make the principal figure more important, and so 
tend to centralize the action. Thus we see in this 
celebrated group, which is esteemed the finest of 
ancient art left to us, (In: artist, or artists, have not 
hesitated to depart from custom or reality, where 
they thought it would be an advantage to their 
subject. Not only were their heroes, as Hercules 
and Antinous, represented naked, but oven their 
princes, orators, and poets, wcro thus exhibited. 
Can we suppose that Augustus or Adrian, Drusus 
or Germanicus, Pompey or Agrippa, went about 
naked, because they so appear in sculpture ? It is 
not necessary for us then to adhere servilely to the 
costume of the day. By some it may be argued 
that the proper costume for a figure may be con- 
siderod that of the country to which we would refer 
whatever is noble in his character. We may asso- 
ciate men of talent and learning with Greece, and 
make their costume assimilate to that of the 
country where learning reached perfection. States- 
men, orators, and men of Junius deserve a costume 
which will be consideivd honminiblr from its asso- 
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ciations with fill that is glorious in history. Let 
the mill ion aire, or the man who is desirous of pur- 
chasing honour with money, he represented in the 
costume of the day : for being unknown to fume, 
and unentitled to distinction, liis statue will last 
hut little longer than the fiisllion of his garment; 
hut let nil those who are entitled to their country's 
praise, be represented in a costume which is aliko 
honourable and poetical, and suited for distinction 
in every ago. 

The following letter to Yiseonti was published in 
tho Monileur, No. 216 of the year 1804, by Deuon. 
In speaking of a statue to be ei'ected to Buonaparte 
in the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, ho says :— 

" L'cxccntion do cot ouvragc ,™ prmr hi suiulplnrv I'inaitrjura- 
tion d'uno nouvelle epoquc : mais J cette epoque ou lea destins 
do la France se prescntcnt sous un aspect Bi grand, pourquoi ae 

ivil'Mi flit-mi pus aiix [iris, t'l pnrlinili.'TiMLii']]! i'l la auulplure, 

touti- el'Lte grand iositi' qui la remiit si reel) rn man dab] e dana lea 
beam siidos do la Greco ot do lionio? Fourquoi no li debar- 
rawu'rait-ou pas de ces tinrira do etistumo qui arrelertnit ai-t 
pragrea aoua le r'.-^iu de Louia XIV, et qui ponsorcnt 1'aneaiilir 
sous asm do Louia XV et do Louis XVI ? 

" V.. i vain un |in. :rr:i a):. ■-hit qui', prrjr In v,'rai-itr d,' I'liiffdilf, 
iilinqim Tiiiiuuiui iit d.iit -appdiT lea iL-a-.'s ih; dinquo sicclfl; lea 

a;Ti;a, di- 1 ■. - 1 1 i.ii.v d'.: |, , ai^ <:li|il:v.li-.-. d' Knaiain.iridari 

(aii Muhl'v Napnlcon), n'tu d'uu simple manttnu, est nii:ai d,'- 
ccutc que noblt. S'apper<;:ii!-05i que li; (IrnaanicHS soit nud ? 
Apria le ivj>n<! Ji: 'libera toil ten los reilicrdii':' di: rallivterio 
('nival elnp[uvi ; i:a dan- !a paiure dec rtnpi-reiiri, limia on n'iiaaiiina 
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grands beiniiica juaqu'iuii plua b:i.'si;.i trivialiti'-i j nous ovens vu 
dcmomler la statue du ruinVhri] do LiiKembourj; on longiic pcr- 
nique, I'opvo iiq poiii!;, la titu imp, et plus quo tout coin encore, 
nvec la dillbrmitt' limit I:i n:iliiro avoit aittigi: oo luiros. L'hiiioire 
pout euuoblir uno boeae on rfpStont co que disait Luiembourg 
en porlant du prince d'Orango : ' Comment sait-il si jo suis bossu ; 
il oe m'a jamais vu par derm-re P ' Mail qunnd il font parler a 
I'iime par lea yciir, l'artiate doit ae gnrder do trauamettre dea 
voriti'-s qui hit ri'imgm-uL, des ivriii's si pru lioro'iquoB, ai peu 
monunientrdes. C'est i\ hpriiitnrc auk i'i tunai-ruT lea coatumes 
iIi-n k'li n j It rinliop-o d<; la ploflr [ioilI liislniiri! i-l Cain: piiEr 
snr temtf cs[:i-e-« lb- vl*( omoaa : loa i'ri ll'oa, loa t>rriiu-riis imi::i i 1 1 i-nt 



ivro d'liabila mesquint 
t rotlianffur lo marbro do la vie, do la 
d'uti siiiele n't tout doit i'tro proud. 
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Citoyen Dcumi," in tvliidi In- fisllv onToboratcs the viows there 
(stated. Ho shows that even the Greets did not follow tbo 

they lionourcd with a statue, us ii'lii'iui; in tin' times of burbariam, 
when little or no clothing was made use of. The Roinnna also, 
instead of adhering to their miiiinnl cn-hniii', [icrfiTivil tu appi-nr 
in tliat of Greece. Even a habit like the Roman toga, so capable 
lit" siriisliir cllVi-1, was rarely iritiDuWJ, and ninny portions of tho 
dress which mm considered charncU-riaiic iif rank and station, 
itcre never indicated. In referring to Dcnon's letter ho Bays, — 
" Cost un zele bien eclaire pour lea beam artB, que ealui qui tend 
i'i les iii : bnrrj<;i.T iii' it- IVuhtuai'H i-ntrnvoa 1U1 iM-taiiic muilerue, 
qui on arrfltcnt les progris." And at tbo conclusion of his 
essay, bia editors fbua oiproas themselves i — " II prcgiudizio 
eho lo statue debbano eopiare il eOBtumo do' tempi no' quali 
aono cbso modclkto c scolpitc, cio6 oho dobbano scrviro alia 
volubilc moda, per trarjaudarno i capricci alia pill romota poa- 
tanta, nun & per ancho tgombrato dalla mcnto degii uomini." 
A fact which ia but too true oven in tlio present day. For further 
remarks on this subject, bco Richardson, Tlicurg of Painting, 
pp. 185—189 ; Guizot, Etude* iut let Seaux-AHe—Etwi wr la 
Limilee qui teparent, el les Zieae qui unirtetil lea Beaux-Arli, Bvo. 
Paris, 1852; and PaillnL de Montabert, T! AHUIairt, Svo. Paris, 
1855. 

It cannot, however, be understood that it is 
S'.iilicieiit tu n.'|>vi!:H'i:t it fi^mu iu I'sussical coA am:: 

to insure its elegance, any moro than an acade- 
mical figure uun hope to equal tliu Greek <j:-Ltvi j ml , 

which was framed from a close study of nature. 
It was the object of the Greek artist so to arrange 
bis ili'ii|j[.Ty ;is to obtain the most pleasing flow 
and contrast of lines, an opportunity admirably 
afforded in the female figure, where the elaborate 
and deeply-cut lines of the tunic, changing to 
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varied and flowing curves as it rebelled tho bottom, 
wero crossed by the ample width, of the pallium, 
the lines of which pap.=n; ^riulniilly frum a .-cmrdy 
indicated sinking to the swelling fold, and from 
the diagonal lines of the skirt to the horizontal 
lines about the waist, and these again rolieved by 
the Bhort quick folds beneath the girdle. But this 
drapery is never alike. Notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity of tho garments themselves, tho combina- 
tions of form were ondless, and so beautifully waa 
the whole executed, that even a small fragment of 
the drapery of a figure is sufficient to enable us 
to pronounce whether tho statue were of Grecian 
workmanship.' But in modem representations of 
ancient costume the sculptor too frequently con- 
tents himself with hastily arranging his drapery 
after the ancient manner, and this done, he takes 
no great trouble whether the lines fall well or the 
folds be skilfully adjusted. 1 The ancient drapery 
thoy call wet drapery, because it lies bo close to 
the flesh; but no one in looking at the tunic of 
the youngest or extreme figure of the three Fates, 
Clotho,' can mistake that for wet drapery : it is 

1 " The smallest fragment is sufficient to sW tho degree of 
excellence of s statue." — Plin. ii. Spit, 5. 

1 Of all the great musters of the middle ogre, RsfFaelle, from 
Ilia carDful study of the antique, appears to have best succeeded in 
the arrangement of his draperies. 

3 The reader is referred to tho marbles themselves, not to tho 



evidently of the finest, lawn, a material used in 
the East to the present day. The garments of 

.rency. As Dodwell says, "the Greek drapery is 
re m ark able fur its ethereal tenuity, and its high- 
wrought perfection." Indeed, it is to he feared 
that, " wet drapery " is too often used by the 
modem sculptor for the t&inai of tlio 

ancients. The drapery of ancient sculpture was 
so skilfully adjusted to tho body, that while it 
appeared loose and negligent, it never confined the 
form. The artist knew exactly where the drapery 
must lio close, and where it might flutter in the 
wind, and this knowledge was based upon an 
accurate observance of nature. Tho result was 
that " Induitur, fonnosa est : exuitur, ipsa forma 
est." Wet drapery doca not effect this, for though 
it sticks close to tho flesh, it does not show tho 
form ; it disguises it, by giving another surface, 
at the same time that its monotonous treatment 
deprives it of all beauty and variety. Moliere 
exactly caught the spirit of ancient drapery, when 
he wrote,— 

" Qui tie a'j collo point, maiB en suite la Rnk-c, 
Et sans so serrer trop, la carcase et Vembmue." 

In looking at those of our monuments in West- 

wikbIcuI in |> U3, in which the artiat bus been utlrrlv tillable In 
represent the character of the drapery. 
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minster Abbe)', the figures of which are represented 

pcry, such as no ancient ever wore, or certainly such 
as no ancient artist would over indicate ; and nt other 
times tho poor man appears half denuded, and his 
very look inspires pity, ft cannot l>e classical costume 
of such a character which we would recommend ; 
nor indeed would classical costume under all cir- 
cumstances be equally appropriate. "Who would wish 
to alter the costume of Milton ? His flowing locks 
and religions aspect would ill become a Roman 
toga. So with Shakspero: every one would grieve 
to see a change of costumo ; not merely because it 
is the costume of the day, but because such costume 
becomes him. Much therefore depends upon the 
subject, as to the style of costume which should be 
empluved : otherwise, if the* head, by the arrange- 
ment of hair and general character, be modern, it 
will appeal- not. to belong to the body to which it is 
attached. Thus we have two rival principles, each 
nl' which is attended with its iMsitdvanl ages. The 
modern eostuine is ugly and soon becomes anti- 
quated; the ancient costume is foreign and often 
inappropriate. But a mean between these is open 
to us, and this is often the most pleasing : it is 
idealization, approaching sometimes nearer to the 
one, and sometimes to the other. If ancient cos- 
tume be selected, its peculiarities which stamp it 
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as Greek or Roman arc omitted, and it becomes an 
idealization of that style : if modem costume, it is 
so coiicL'Lik'il and idcali/.L'il, that tlie formalities aro 
scarcely if at all observable. 1 It is after the former 
of those mannors that Falconet endeavoured to 
compose the drapery of hia statue of Peter the 
Great, which he thus describes : — " His hahit is 
that of all nations, that of every age ; in a word it 
is an heroic habit." 

We have then to consider what is to be the object 
of sculpture. Ia it to repreaent a portrait of the 
deceased, or person honoured with a statue, or ia 
tt to produce a work of art ? In ancient times, 



j doubt, art ■ 



of the individual 



intics of beauty, and where the artist is himself con- 
vinced of the iinsiitisliioioi'v nature of the costume. 
This }]t.'inrr ko, what object can wc have in repre- 
aenting the entire figure, what object do we gain 
in representing the lower part of the body, even in 
the most celebrated men of modern times ? There 
ia nothing which enables us either to form an 
estimate of the character of the man, or which we 
can admire as a work of art. Even if classical 

' It Has thus thnt Sir Joshua Kej-ini!ila invsmW (mill [true- 
ifs(ni') Hi" kind of drapery to bo used by painters. " It in neither 
woollun, nor ] incji. unr ^ilk, siitiii nor vdvul: it is dmpory; it in 
nothing mora."— Sac. 5. 
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sculpture seems therefore to be the most becoming 
for portrait purposes, and it has tho advantago of 
being suitable either to the nude figure, to classical 
costume, of which the mass being small it will 
appear lather poetical than classical, or to modern 
costume, which also being small may the more 
easily ha concealed and idealized, so as not to be 
mi sightly. Bust-sculpture might represent the 
likeness, and, which is very important, bring the 
features nearer to the eye ; and when more is 
required, the curious can be referred to portrait- 
paintings, and if he yet de-ire more, to wax por- 
traits, like those which the ancients bo carefully 
maintained in memory of their ancestors. If 
portrait- sculpture were confined to hernial busts, 
excepting of course where military cloaks, royal or 
civic robes, composed of flowing lines, admitted of 
entire figures, our streets and squares might be 
ornamented with a new class of sculpture. The 
single figure or group, nude or draped, a genius, 
Victory, or other symbolic representation, subjects 
which would admit of the highest, degree- of ele- 
gance and beauty, might be made typical or com- 
memorative of passing events, and be a lasting 
ornament to the state. 

The sculpturo on the Schloss-briieko at Berlin is 
of this character. While classic in design aud 



genius. Other groups of sculpture, at. t he Hal- 
lischer-Thor, represent the allied forces contending 
with the enemy, designed in an equally classic 
spirit. Such monuments will remain as orna- 
ments to the city, whatever changes fashion may 
hereafter undergo in costume ; in the same manner 
as Bcnvcnuto Cellini's admirable colossal group 
of Piroeus holi lint; tliii head of -Medusa, tin.' 
Rape of the Sabines, and the Mercury, by John 
of Bologna, although exhibiting too much of ana- 
tomy, continuo to attract the visitors of Florence. 
Nor is it merely in tho subjects and mode of treat- 
ment that our street sculpture is defective, it does 
not even appear what it is. Then; is scarcely a bronze 
statue but what might have been cast in lead, and 
appeared no blacker. Doubtless, this is owing to 
our smoke and climate, but fur that very reason tho 
bronze should be of a brighter colour, and polished, 
as the ancient wove, if not gilt. Again, our bronze, 
lead-looking statues are in utter want of harmony 
with (heir pedestals or bases. Instead of being of 
white stone, these should be of the darkest granite 
or marble. I do not know any statues that look 
so well, in this respect, as those of Stockholm. 

It cannot be expected that every one will concur 
in these remarks ; the subject of costume is so diili- 



cult a 0110, that no certain rule can be laid down 

aa already remarked, in seeking to apply it to 
differs.' ii! i_- .x a : 1 1 [ : 1 1 ■ h : bill Low fVi :■ liiviTsil'u si opinions 
may bo upon tliu subject, all must agree that every 
particularity of detail which is unnecessary, and 
which is not merely uncondueive, but prejudical to 
beauty, should bo discarded. M. Quatrcmere de 
(Jiiincy relates ;iu instance of a blind -sulj-sfi-vit'in't' lo 
identity, in a statue of Jlolitre, which was clothed 
in homely fashion, and which held in the lap a 
looking-glass, to indicate Ins power of depicting the 
various phases (if human nature. But this looking- 
glass was so formal in its shape, and so exactly 
identical with modem tasle, as to obtain for the 
statue the namo of the looking-glass dealer, Lc, 
marchand miroitier! Another instanco is told ns by 
Sir Joshua lleynoii U, which tonus a good ci imparl sen 
with that just narrated. There was a statuo of 
Voltaire, which the sculptor, not. having that respect 
for the prejudices of mankind which ho ought to 
have had, made entirely nuked, and ;is iiis';!?!i.' and 
emaciated as the original is said to have been. The 
consequence was what- might have been expected — 
it remained in the sculptor's studio, 
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In ancient sculpture there is no extravagance ; 
all is characterized by simplicity and grandeur ■ 
llii' ligmrs are in repose, I'.tci'jit the rvont- requires 
action. Tbe movements of the wise man, says 
l'kin, ai'u tranquil; those of the husu are extra- 
vagant and irregular. Plutarch censures those 
unreflecting sculptors of his day, who thought to 
make a colossal figure great and powerful by re- 
|ivi':i(>iiiit]<_' him with k"^ striding out, with violent 
attitudes and open mouth. Such part'n thyrsus 
was ever avoided in t lie bust limes ; but on entering 
our abbey once more, what extravagance of action 
do we not behold ? Figures reclining awkwardly 
in tho lap of some ill-understood symbolic per- 
sonage, the legs and arms projecting ovor tho 
monument, Cupids and allegorical figures rubbing 
their eyea with pretendod grief ; and even in our 
more modern groups, the accessorial figures doubled 
up, in imitation of those which Michael Angelo, 
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and the other masters of the Florentine school, 1 
employed for the purpose of showing off their 
knowledge of anatomy ; forgetful of the impressive 
maxim, — " Ara est celare artem." Nothing can he 
more remarkable than the Greek simplicity compared 
with modern superfluity hi this respect. Compare 
the statue of the politician already referred to, with 
those of Demosthenes and Aristides, or jEsehines. 
What powers of oratory are suggested by the 
attitudes ! The one appears as pleading ; the other, 
as ready to maintain Wb argument. 

" Qathcring his flowing robe, he eeema to stand 
In act to speak." 

We might almost fancy we were listening to the 

1 " Undoubted-; .Missel Atigrin possessed great native fire, 
and still mors acquired skill ; but, like u pedant in art, ho wished 
always to display tho sholo of that skill 5 distorted his figures for 
that purpose, anil made his elect in heaven (in the Sistino chapel) 
appear as much racked as the damned in bell. As to the coun- 
tenances, there is no elegance, no suavity, no beauty, cither ideal 
or individual. In fact, in bis figures, it seldom occurs to look 
at the face, and when it does, ono finds cause to disapprove." — 
Hops's Historical Ettay on Architecture, p. E39. 

" On croiroit, » entendre toua les tannins, que Miehcl-Ango a 
excelM admirablcmcnt dans Tanatomie relative i la Sculpture at 
k la Peintnro. Mais on conscience diipouillons-noua des pro- 
TBntiona auggerecs [mr !;i L-il.-britt- ; nualysons lea qualites, ct 
nous verrons que ce tcrribla dessiualeur pecliait presque toujonrs 
centre la verite du inechauisnie, qui est Is base de 1'anatomie." — 
De Montabert, Traiti comphl de la Pant. cli. 178. Miliiia is 
still more aevere.— Arte di Yidere, pp. 8, 10, 17. 

2o 
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^liihii' tit' Neimvis, bv Apn'iici'itiis, wns vnatle beau- 
tiful as one of Venus. On looking at the angel of 




Victory recently exhibited in one of our parks, we 
mtjrlit Hii|>]i'i^' tli»t an artist unacquainted with the 
refinementa of Greek taste, had wialied to typify 
I be f^jtitlt'sii of vengeance, is not. of rlissrust.. Instead 
of beautiful forms we find notliing but angular 
lines. The Grecian youths were instructed to walk 

1 During tin; time wbiTL all the niaslcrpicrc. r:f Tlaly tvere 
collected in Pari?, a French lady, en viewing the statue of one ol 
thi-w: ttrators, exclaimed — "Qti'il misonnB bien!" Her uncon- 
waotu uiclaniation was the best co m ]il intent she could have paid. 
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with gravity, and regulate all their movements by 
the laws of elegance and decorum. " Tbo rules of 
gesture and action," says Quintiliari, "descend to 
us from the heroic ages : they are approvod by the. 
greatest men of Greece, and by Socrates himself. 
Plato classes them with the useful and necessary 
i|ii;ialir;i- iouh of a public man ; and Chrysippus 
has not omitted them in his book on the education 
of children." Plotinus and Nigidius wrote on the 
laws of action : many taught them in their schools. 
Quintilian gives minute rules for the observance 
of orators. Nothing was thought so much of by the 
ancients as an elevated bi^nrig : for any defect in this 
respect was considered to denote some imperfection 
of the mind. It was wills this atlci-lion to tin' laws 
of eleganeo that Cicero advised flic Roman youth 
not to walk with kio hurried a gait. Pericles paid 
the same attention to his dress as to his con- 
versa! ion, never allowing it to appear vulgar or 
disordered. Cfesar cannot fall without adjusting 
his drapery, at the foot of the statue of Pompey, 
and addressing an earnest reproof to one of the 
conspirators. So, too, the chaste Lucretia : — ■ 

" Tunc quoquc jam tnuriens, nc oon procumbat boueate, 
Eespicit : hmc ctiam curs endentis crnt," 

Ovid. ii. But. 833. 



The Emperor Constantine Palaaologus, on the 
storming of Byzantium, finding all further hope 
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ments, fearing that they should he sullied in the 
sacking of the city.' We admiro even wicked 
Jezebel when slio painted her face, and tired her 
hair, and went as a king's daughter to meet her 
fate, boldly rebuking Jehu for his rebellion. The 
wretched gladiator oven cannot die unless with a 
a calm countenance and tranquil attitude.* A story 
is related hy Herodotus and Athenaaus, of Chsthenes 
the tyrant of Sicyon, who, intending to give away 
his daughter, seleoted from among the suitors Hip- 
poclidea, by reason of his noble descent and valour, 
bat no sooner had ho soon him dance with unseemly 
and indifcoroua action, than he cried, — ■" You have 

1 The following lines of Drjden aro applied bj Gibbon to the 
heroic monarch :— 

" Lot them search the field ; 
And where they find a mountain of the slain, 
Send one to climb, and looking dowu beneath, 
There they will find him at his manly length, 
With Ida foes up to heaven, in that red monument 
Which his good sword has digg'd." 

1 Quis mediocris gladiator ingemuitP quia vultum mutant 
unquam P quis non modo atetit, lerum etiam dscubuit turpiter P 
quiB cum decubuisset, ferrum rscipere juasus, solium contraiit P— 
Hue. Quail, lib. ii. sap. ivii. It ia thia egression of fortitude 
and nobleness of mind which commands our sympathy, and creates 
such interest in the Dying Gladiator. Were his face distorted 
with fear or pain, wo should turn from it with horror and 
disgust. 
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danced away jour marriage." 1 That man was es- 
teemed awkward ami iil-innl, ivlinsi! action did not 
rori'iTSjininl with the music to which lie danced. 
Miiizia Bays that only two instances are known of 
figures being re pre sen ted sitting with their legs 
crossed. But here we have a female raising one of 
her feet almost to the level of the block on which 
she is sitting, an attitude the difficulty of which will 




be evident to any one who tries it, and at the same 
time keeps the other foot on the narrow ledge be- 
neath. InBtead of a soft undulating outline, we have 
nothing but sharp angles, — the bent knee, the bent 
elbow, the bent wrist, the turned head, the sharp 

1 Herod, vi. 120: Atbcn. liir. 25. The eiprcssion afterwards 
l>i".Mi:ii' |nui'crl)isl. 
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nipple of tlic breast, and the bent demon-like wings. 
It is sufficient to compare this, even in thought, 
with the graceful undulating lines of the Venus de' 
Medici. On looking ;il il I'nuu t lie left-, tlio iit-til.mli' 
is such that the right foot, f hough po much elevated, 
seems to touch tho ground ; on looking at it from 
the. right, the left knee seems to reach up to the 
elbow: in either case one limb appears to bo of 
nearly doublo its proper length. 1 The heavy cum- 
brous forms of drapery also, wbon viewed in front, 
aro incompatible with a figure of Victory. Whether 
we eonsidor tho statuo as rogards beauty of ex- 
pression or attitude, we may say, — It is not what 
tho Greeks would have dono. 

1 This ia very curious, Tho statue might ha called the but- 
winged chamelion. One log appears half as long again as it should 
be, but jou cannot teQ which. Sometimes it ia the right leg, some- 
times the left, according as from which side you view it. This 
distortion is canned by a fold of drapery hanging from tho right 
knee, which always conceals the leg behind it. 
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Colossal sculpture originated in tlio desire to 
show increased reverence to the Divine Being, to 
excite particular veneration or astonishment ; and 
to increase these effects most, resort was ever had 
to the power of contrast. The statue was placed 
alone, or surrounded only by small objects, so that 
nothing tended to detract from size, but everything 
helped to make It more impressive. Such works, 
however, were offered only to the gods : mortals had 
to be contented with statues of the life size. Modern 
sculptors, instead of limiting their works to this 
size, are ambitious of making them colossal. Like 
the unskilful artist, who, incapable of attaining 
beauty, aims at richness, the sculptor seeks to 
compensate for quality in quantity. 1 It is no 

1 " No, no," observed Nollekina, "a grand thing don't depend 
upon the aiie, I can auras you of that. A large model certainly 
produces a stare, and is often admired bj ignorant people, but 
the oxcollenco of a wort of art has nothing to do with the size, 
that you may depend upon from me." — 2faUtki<u and Sis Timet. 



longer tlio deity who is honored by his exclusive 
right, but every ono may hope for posthumous 
distinction, if friends be found willing to contribute 
the necessary expense. In the earlier times even 
of piijlwi idolntrj-j it. was not. [wnuil-trd to pluce the 
image of man in the temple of God ; but what can 
Ik' more [iiilji'cniiiiiig tlio reverence of God's sanc- 
tuary than to see one statue proudly overtopping his 
neighbours, ;!S if of superior dignity iiiul worlli, ;n 

is witnessed in the statues of Follet and Komble in 
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the vain attempt to attain to the height of his pre- 
sumptuous rival ? Wo may almost fancy we hear 
Lucian's Jupiter Tragcedus declaiming against the 
Colossus, " What docs ho come amongst us for — 
only to disgrace our diminutive size, and throw the 
assembly into confusion P" 1 The smaller the repu- 
tation of some men, so much the more important do 
tliey wish to have their likeness; precisely in the 
same manner that Ac tins, being small in stature, 
desired to have his image so much larger than the 
ordinary size. There is a good anecdote told by 
.Mac robin t of Cicero, who, Keenly a shield on which 
his brother Quintus' effigy was painted (in profile) 
on a large scale, said — I never knew before that the 
half was greater than the whole. 1 It would bo well 
if, instead of forgetting our own littleness, we 
imitated the greatness of mind of Alexander, who 
declined the tempting honour of a colossal statue. 
It would be well if, with Cato, men should ask 
why a statue had not been erected to a certain 
person, rather than why one had been so erected ; 
and with Socrates and Agesdaus we should consider 

1 So sensible of this iocongruity was ibe late Dean of West- 
minster, that be offered to remove the statne of Kemble to the sido 
of Mrs. Siddons' monument : and the Dean is also said to have 
jokingly offered to tie Dean of St. Paul's the colossal statue of 
Watt, which Chantrey had the want of taete to place behind the 
screen of the Bouchier monument. 

'ThiaparadoiisgivenusbyHesiod, Op. el Vi. i. 40 ; and Plato, 
Bep. >. 13, So the Latin proverb— " Dimidium plus toto." 



that " statues should bo a roraombrnnco of our 
virtues rather than of our persona." A colossal 
statue is frequently felt to ho less an honour than a 
protension, a prctonsion not so much of the public 
as of the artist. In point of art tho statue would 
in most cases bo bettor, had it been confined to 
tho life size, instead of being larger ; but evon in 
those cases where a larger size might be per- 
mitted, tho artist appears ti> have forgotten that 
as the size is increased the design requires to he 
more studied and elaborated. It is to be feared 
that the sculptor too often studies his model from 
tho life, and when perfected and approved of, pre- 
pares the enlarged model by the rules of art, and 
examination of casts of ancient sculpture ; and the 
finished work in stone or marble is merely copied 
from the model, thus losing accuracy and vigour by 
ii tAvetbhl rupying, m.--tL';nl of iin is' lin ;r I In' wM'k itsrll', 
as the Greek artists did, from nature. Models appear 
to have been originally used merely in designing; 
it was not till Alexander's time that sculptors got 
into tho habit of employing full-sized models: 
Lysistratus of Sicyon, the brother of Lysippus, was 
the first to do so. 1 In Pliny's time, when art 
became degenerated, the model was executed of tho 
full size by one artist, and the casting and finishing 

1 Pliny deeliiros ftlioems In lirni' been llic invuritor of model- 
ling, aDd that Am-sitaiis never •uumtijd n sluluc nitliout first 
forming ii model in mac 
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the Parthenon has been most satisfactorily shown 
to have been executed without a model, but it 
would take too long here to describe the proofs. 1 
The artist often appears to forget that the same 
work which will look well if of one Bize, will be 

<!:sp]ciiHii]^ if e;il;iriri!ii ; <ir, [lioii^h l!m (l-;'>i^: ni;iv 
be pleasing, if the parts are designed for one size, 
that they will lose their character if made exactly 
similar on a larger scale. A colossal work is very 
different from an ordinary work enlarged : it should 
be oxpressly designed with reference to colossal 
effect. M. Quatrcmere do Quiney's design for the 
restoration of the group of Neptune and Amphi- 
trito appears, for this reason, inferior to the 
other restorations in his splendid work La Jupiter 
Ohjmpien, for there is nothing in the design indi- 
cative of size ; it would do just as well if executed 
in silver for a Derby cup. However small the 
model might be, the practised eye should bo 
enabled to dotcct that it is intended for colossal 
dimensions. The celebrated colossal statue of 
Frodorick the Great at Berlin is doficiont in this 
roBpect ; it might be of any size : a reduced model of 
it would look well as a chimney ornament. The bas- 

1 Many of Michael Angclo'a works are said to ha™ been 
ijKTulud ivillunsl hkxIl'U Tiii. is, IiiMI'-vct, doubtful ; .■■vi nil 
of bis models and skctobes liiving been iliseovoreu in tin- 
Medieean chapel, 




the colossal works of the ancients, the baa-reliefs 
on the pedestal or throne were disposed sometimes 
in several bands, one above another, about two or 
three feet in height, thereby reducing the size of 
the figures represented in such bas-reliefs, and 
giving scale to the great god himself : but in this 
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work the bas-reliefs or alto-reliefs being only in 
one band, are so enlarged in scale as to detract 
from the appearance of the figure above. Thus 
attention to the laws of contrast requires, that 
in enlarging a work to colossal size, the elabora- 
tion of details must not only be increased; it 
must be done with judgment. While some of the 
parts are finished with the utmost delicacy and 
elaboration, others should be kept as broad and 
largo as possible, in order that size should not 
appear to be sacrificed to detail, nor detail servo 
to conceal size, but that one should assist the 
other by its opposition. Colossal works in ancient 
times were intended to be seen alone, or whero 
the colossal work was to bo the chief object: but 
the modern artist, regardless of all propriety, and 
careless of tho effect it will produce on other works, 
or on the building which contains them, makes his 
own work of colossal stature, forgetful that while 
killing others, bis own subject becomes, by this very 
contrast of size, awkward and obtrusive : and, as we 
might oxpect, the objection nblo increase of size is 
not atoned for by increase of beauty or grandeur. 
Well would it be if the artiBt recollected what wo 
find stated in Longinus, that an ill-wrought colossus 
cannot compare with a little faultless image, as 
the Doryphorus, the spear-bearer or warlike youth, 
of Polycletus : and worthy of remark is the ob- 
servation of Ktatius, who, in speaking of a Hercules, 
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says, that though so small that it. might be held in 
the hand, tlio proportions were so perfect that it 
appeared to be colossal.' 

" fineaquo incluia per arctoa 

Majeetaa. Dcua ilk ! Dcua I scsoquo videndum 
Indul^l, I,yH[|)[>(.'. tibi, p:irviLfqi:u viilrri 
Sentiriquo ingona, et cum mimbilLi intra 
Htct mm sura pedem, 

Hoc apatio, tam magna, brcvi, mandarin formic!" 

Hercules Epitrapnioa. 

Lot tho modern artist equal the Greek in the ex- 
cellency of his art, and then let him think of making 
his own works larger in proportion : for " goodness 
docs not consist in greatness, but greatness in 
goodness." 5 

1 This atatuetto had been tho property of Alciander, of Han- 
nibal, and of Sylla. Statins wan bo charmed with it, on eecing 
the epitrapczian god placed on tho table of the triclinium, that 
ho could not tako his oyos off it. Seo also Mart. Epig. ii. 44. 

- CapliesiaB, npuu Alben. iit. 20. 
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Wo have seen of what importance the knowledge! 
of perspective was considered by the ancients, and 
how it regulaicd the attitude ami expression of 
their statues. Nothing is more important than 
this consideration. Before tho artist allows the 




design to grow up in his mind, he should consider 
attentively the situation for which it is intended. 
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He should fix upon the ilisinnce iM which i I. would 
be seen, and the accompaniments by which it would 
bo surrounded. An example of the ill effects of 
a neglect of this precaution occurs in the statue 
of Pitt over tho great door of Westminster Abbey, 
which from its elevated position appears to have 
ono arm of greatly disproportioned size, as if the 
figure were that of an orang-outang. In this case 
the artist should either have reduced the limb, as 
wo find in other examples, or he should have so 
altered the position of the ana as not to appear 
excessive. Every reader of Yitruvius will remember 
that tho Greeks increased the diameter of the angle 
column of a temple, because, being surrounded by 
air, it would othorwiso appear thinner than the 
other columns. In the statue of the Elector Maxi- 
milian at Munich, by Thorwaldsen, the hand is 
upraised, and being surrounded by air, this very 
defect is produced, thus foreseen and allowed for by 
tho ancients — the hand and arm appear too small 
for the body. This principle was well understood 
by Testelin, in 1672, who writes,—" Les figures de 
sculpture qui sont en plein jour doivent etre plus 
ressenties que celles qui sont renfermees de quelques 
biltimens, parce que 1'air qui les environne efface les 
contours, les derobant a la vue." 1 

Another modern instance may be adduced in the 

1 S-n/imem da plat llobihs Peinlres, p. 15. 
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iiittiiifr figure of Bnuimjui in the new western 
addition to Somerset House. Being placed at so 
great a height, it ii; impossible to see the whole of 
the statue, or, if seen in profile, tbe iieqiendit'ului' 
lines appear diminished by the obliquity of vision. 




Tho consequence is, that the thighs or horizontal 
Jinr-p soem t(i he mfirmnuslv prolonged, while IIic 
trunk appears foreshortened. Had tho artist ex- 
amined tho figure of the draped Bacchus, 1 now 
in tho British Museum, which was found on tho 

1 This alolue mi originally taken for i'iobo or Diana. 



summit tit' tin' chorapi; inummieTit of Tlinisylliis 
at Athena, he would see tlmt the lireck sculptor, to 
avoid this appearance of defect, has in that figure 
diminished the length of thigh. 1 It may bo said, — 
What ! do you approve of altering the proportions 
of the human figure, of representing them as what 
you acknowledge to bo wrong ? Must they not, 
if so represented, appear distorted ? As well mitrht 
the unreasonable objector eemipluin of the scenes 
of theatres being painted in false projection, 
because intended to appear true only from a 
distance. Not content with their appearing true 
from the seats of the ripeetntors, lie might insist 
that they should appear true also from every other 

1 The follov.-hiL: curious conitr million of this principle of per- 
sjiectin;, i.s taken from tho printed papers of the Rayal Institute 
m' British Accmtects, at a sncoiitiir of -.v' 1 : i c'l society, on Nov. ■•<.), 
1853, Mr. Digby Wyotfc obBortea :— " Ono point which was most 
intorostin^ to thorn na architects, was to observe tho different 
r:ti ci of iharej at tliifoieut Infills and distances from the ere, 
and to take care tlmt Multure, as on accessory to architecture, 
should be treated anil modified according to iLs jjosition. Asa 
caso in point lie would refer to the casta of tho figurca from tho 
nest froot of Wells Cathedral, which had been taken under hia 
directions for the Crystal Palace Company. Although slightly 
elongated, the originals looked well in their places, but he found 
that the casts could not bo put up in tho Mcditcval Court at the 
Crystal Palace without considerable modification. Two or three 
of thorn, in fact, were several heads too high, and the sitting 
figures ivore so |)r^]iurtkim-i! ton! Mm-;- aooe.'irod tu have scarcely 
any thighs at all. The arch i tec I anil tin: joulptor had, however, 
worked so well in combination, that Ihesn delia-.-. obvious enough 



point of aiglit- As well might he require that the 
mural pointings at Pompeii should have been 
painted so as to bo seen only when closely ex- 
amined, and not from other parts of the room. 
But it is sufficient to answer that the Greeks did 
so, and that the Greeks knew better than we. 
And not only was this the practice of the Greek 
sculptors, but the Greek architects, as we kavo 
seen, introduced a bulged line so as to appeal- 
straight, a falling line so as to appear upright, 
and unequal forms, so as to appear equal. In 
the samo way also, if we were to ask a painter 
how he would rcprt'si'ut sliiuluws From ditliTCiiik'- 
eoloured objects, he would tell us that he would 

when tlio statues were brought in thu levd of the eye, wore not 
visible from the point at which the statues were best aeon in the 
front of the cathedral. It was a great matter for tho artist, 
whether n-ulptor or architect, to insure a good optical cirri tor 
hia works when placed in tho position they were intended to 
occupy ; Isciiis! this working toother of the utrtiitcct and tho 
sculptor must. he utinulfil with tin; best rosulta for both parties." 

I have quoted llu' ;;:!!-*i^'; In *xtenso s though unprepared to 
adopt the conclusion natural to be drawn from the premises hero 
given ; otherwise we should have to attribute to these sculptures 
an amount of skill and refinement quite incompatible with tho 
state of the arts in the middle ages. Nothing is so common in 
mednsTa! sculpture as toaeo seated figures carved out of an almost 
flat surface, and mt aro stfisiied n-ilh it :i- btnis <.):■■: coiiviMUiuna! 
character of tho art of tho period; so in these figures, although 
remarkably fine for racdioival art, the projections are made to 
partake of an architectural charactor. Tho anecdote, however, is 
no less interesting as an illustration of our subject. 



not paint then] all alike, us t lu>y really are, but he 
would, paint them in complementary tints to the 
colours of the surrounding objects, as they appear 
to be. It must be remembered that this diminution 
of projection is only necessary when the limbs are 
horizontal. In the Minerva at the eastern extremity 
of the National Gallery the thighs ai-e considerably 
depressed, so as to be nearly in the lino of vision. 
This occasions a natural foreshortening ■ of those 
limbs, and causes the trunk to assume its proper 

We must take heed in establish in;; a principle 
that we do not trammel art. Art is independent 
of rules, or rather the rules of art are subject to 
constant modification. In the eastern pediment 
Of the Parthenon, the two figures nest to the 
Theseus, and, at the opposite extremity, tho eldest 
of the Fates, have bodies, the trunks of which 
aro loss than those in nature, instead of exceeding 
those proportions: but this peculiarity is owing to 
other causos. On examining and considering those 
statues, it will be perceived that the great difficulty 
of the sculptor lay in managing the intervening 
statues between the upright aud the reclining. 
Had the statues in question been of true proportion, 
their size would have been so much diminished, 
that they would have appeared out of scale to the 
adjoining figures, for, like a note of music, the 
scalo of each figure iu a pediment does not depend 



upon itself, but upon those immediately above and 
below it. Tlio artist of this wonderful group pre- 
ferred to keep his scale, to being over exact in 
the proportions of the individual figures, and for 
this reason lie lias diminished the trunk in order 
that ho may give more importance to tlio more 
prominent lower portions of the body. 

With this explanation, these figures may bo con- 
sidered as examples of the rule we have established, 
that the ancient artist represented the proportions 
not as they are, but as he wished them to appear; 
but in the Pauathenaie. frieze we beheld an instance 
of what appears at first sight to he a contrary 
motive, the representing of a form as it really is, 
and not as it appears to bo : but we shall ace that 
it is the same principle ; and that it is one which 
would not lie followed by the ordinary arli-i. In 
a figure on horseback the thighs are naturally 
thrust outwards, from the roundness of the 
horse's buck. An artist, in drawing this, would 
represent the thighs as they appeared to liim— in 
perspective — even if his drawing were to he in 
outline: hut the Greek artist's eye was offended 
at this; lie perceived that the limb, being on 
the same plane as all the other members, appeared 
too short: he therefore lengthened it to the size 
of nature, although it would be never Been so in 
nature; preferring a. correct appearance to the eye, 
to a seeming incorrectness caused by an injudicious 



subserviency to truth. So careful was the ancient 
artist to judge of everything according to its own 
natiu-e. 

-Many snp]itjsoil iushnifes <il' ilispmpoi'l iim have 
been discovered in ancient sculpture, but we must 
beware how we tako all such instances as granted. 
It has been lately stated by a sculptor,' that the 
left thigh of the " Theseus," (Ceerops,) that which 
projcels over the corona, is shorter by an inch 
and a half than the other. It lias been also stated 
that the left leg of the Apollo Belvedere is longer 
than the other. Moth these measurements are 
inaccurate So hypercritics have discovered that 
in the Laocoiin also the left leg is longer than the 
right, in tho elder of the two sons of Lac-coon the 
right leg is the longer, in tho Venus de' Medici the 
bent leg is longer than the other, and in tho Apollo 
Belvedero tho left shoulder is further from the neck 
than tho right. In many of tlieso cases allowance 
is not made for the limb in repose being ner.ually 
longer, or rather for the limb in action being com- 
pressed, and so appearing shorter. Some of theso 
defects aro imaginary, as we have already seen, 
and others may perhaps, as in instances which have 
been pointed out, bo tho result of a careful study of 
perspective. Tho accompanying example from the 



1 1'apere of He Beg. Iml. of Brit. Archil. Session 1NB8-!) j 
p. 25. 
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lTsilicnmnssnni IVk'ze is very remarkable, as showing 
how easily the eye may be deceived, and how 
cautious we should he in discovering errors in the 
great masters of antiquity. Any one looking at 




ibis fiffiiro wntshl say that the left leg is roimii^'rnhlij 
shorter than the right : hut the contrary is the 
fact. The eye naturally makes comparison botweon 
the lines A B and AC: but if instead of doing 
this wo measure the loft thigh from the patella B 
to the superior spinous process of the ilium, F, 
where a hole happens to be bored in the original 
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for tho pur|iu-L' ui' fixing the mt'tal sword-belt, we 
shall find that this leg is about one-sixth longer 
than the other, D B, a quantity which is just equal 
to what the limb loses in the act of bending. 

Another peculiarity in the l'anathenaic frieze, 
but one resulting from another principle, is that 
the men on foot are represented larger in pro- 
portion than the horses and horsemen, and what is 
still more extraordinary, that in many instances the 
men sit below the level of the horse's back. 1 This 
was merely a contrivance of the artist to fill up the 
ground of his composition as much as possible. 
Thus, as Burke observes, a true artist puts a 
generous deceit on the spectators. With this view 
wo sometimes find that he resorted to the expedient 
of shortening the lower bones of tho leg, that he 
might give more importance to the horly, and so 
iicttiT till tip his gnr.m'l." 

1 Sea an instance of a similar effect, treated of in tho next 
chapter, when describing the principles of the ancient bas-relief. 

5 Baffaello's celebrated picture of the Jliraculous Draught of 
Fishes is an adaptation of this principle. Tho apostles are twico 
too big for tho size of tho boat ; but it they had boon smaller, the 
painter could not hare given sufficient importance to his subject. 
Tim difficulty, however, might have been met, in groat measure, 
by making the boats project out of the picture on either aide. 
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BAB-&5T.IM, AND PKDlMESTil BCCLFTGUK. 

A great contrast of effect is observable in ancient 
and modem bas-reliefs: tbe former being always 
elegant and simple, tbe latter con fused either with 
a multiplicity of objects, or by an attempt at per- 
spective, in representing the distant objects so 
laiiit.lv us to he not. distinguishable. This dlect 
results from an injudicious attempt to go beyond 
the province of sculpture, and imitate the powers 
of tbe painter. The magnificent gates of the 
Baptistery at Florence, by Ghiberti, are justly 
criticised by the h.ir liaron V'oti K.immlu' as being 
inferior in this respect to those by Pisano, pre- 
viously executed in the same building, who, " treat- 
ing his subjects with greater simplicity, and 
more conformably with the principles of sculpture, 
avoided the confused and crowded appearance which 
prevails in those of Ghiberti. The latter give us 
the spirit of painting, working upon materials 
belonging to the plastic art; so thnt in order to 
be fully appreciated and enjoyed, they ought to be 
2 K 
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looked upon, like .Vlpmli's bas-reliel' ;it St. Peter's, 1 
ns pictures ratlior than ns mere sculptures — for 




as Kuch their uutJiov evidently coueuivetl tliein. 



1 J.t is n great ]iilv Unit iliu true ttvutMiL'Sic i)f biib-rdioi'a was 
uut understood in Earry'e time. Tho baa-rolicfa by Algardi, 
I'ajTi't, itc, iiro eidn^ijM ])v him, imd hi' uVfii prep:! -01 t[] amend 
tl 10 Kialiu « lid Liiuu.iiin crii;i]J3 by tiir addition of such jiicturc- 
relicfo.— Ltd. r. 



('icHKiiai'ii well sHya, rehitnv i" this depraved taste 
in the treatment of baa-reliefs, which lias now 
become universal, ami examples of which are seen 
in the Nelson column, — " lo A Hi abbiatio soffeito 
piii da un pri'sligin d' iiinovazione e di modo, oho 
da un irruzione di barbari." Falconet is tho ex- 
ponent of the principle of picture-sculpture. He 
considers that bas-relief should " participate of the 
illusion of a picture," and he holds up the contrary 
opinion, hold by Angmef, to eoiiteuipt and ridiculo: 
but as it is Falconet himself who is in error, it is 
duo to the President of the French Academy to 
transcribe' his words. He says, " Tho ancient 
sculptors nover made a useless figure, nor lost one 
by its remoter distance from tho eye ; and it was 
with the bost reason that they made iliuii- figures, 
as well those in front as those bohind, as large as 
possible; thai they mi<dit all appear, and that the 

win ill.' Mliljivl uf lilL' hisl.JI'Y luiyli:, ill' told Willi i'l.'lV 

figures, and at the distance whence they ought to 
be seen." 1 

1 Thu same simplicity tit' livalrm'nt ia appaivut in Ihrir painting 
Pliny static that the bast p:iiiitor-i of antiquity used but four 
colours ; and then complains, almost in the worda of Vitruvius,— 
" But now they make n|i for merit by man; and aliowy colours." 

Emoric David exp!'c*aM hiiuadi in liku manner, pp. 481— -188 : 
as do also the Diilillanto Society.— Specs, of And. Sculpt. IT 

At a conference held at the Academy of Franco, in 1672, the 
-\,;:iiLi]iLi-iL.j:^. iitio:- oijinjiiiil:; baa- rv I i i: fa ili the old and aeiv at ill- 
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In the group of tin.' i';i]iiil]ieii;ik: frieze which has 
been chosen foi' illusiiMtion of tin: ;mcie]il bas-relief, 




seven horsemen are represented riding abreast ; but 
there is no attempt at perspective, the furthest 
horseman is as largo as the nearer, the figure has 
oxactly the same degree of rebef as the others, and 
being several feet forwarder in position, actually 
appears in advance of the nearer horsemen. The 
other slabs also represent a cavalcade of several 
figures riding abreast, but it is difficult sometimes 
to make out the entire bne. The object of the 
sculptor in thus treating the work was that the 
Kui'fiu;e m\uld lit' ei[inilly eovereil in every part. 
Tliis group is interesting also as evidt'iieiu^, 

of sculpture, declared thnt "on resolut uninirnent, gra le itwffleur 
i':tnil .r.'^iii-r Its di'grudntiona, et do ranger toutes lea figures aur 
una mCmo ligne."— Teatelin, Sentiment Jet plus kabiht PeMrtt, 
p. 10. The perspective of the sculpture on Trajnu's column ia 
condemned by Perrault, and vindicated by M. Do Pilea. 
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what has been stated in a previous page, 1 that 
these sculptures were adorned with metal, gilding, 
and colour. In each ono of tho horses' heads, closo 
above the ear may bo seen a small hole bored 
by a drill: another such liolo is in each horse's 
mouth, and another in the extended hand of each 
rider. Here then there can bo no doubt that metal 
bridles were applied. Many of these holes would 
have escaped detection, being concealed by the 
boldness of the relief, had not the projecting sculp- 
ture been broken off, and thus revealed the deep- 
drilled hole intended for the metal plug. It will be 
observed that no colour is visible, all traces of it 
have disappeared; ai:d so likewise m> lirou/,c is 
visible, sum! it imsiht. Ik 1 argued with as good reason 
that it had never existed : but here we see the 

evidences of I'ae application of metal, and {Venn tins 

evidence we shovdd admit that colour also may have 
been applied. 2 The group is further remarkable 
as exhibiting the boldness with which tho ancient 
sculptor sometimes dispensed with truth, when it 
would be prejudicial to his subject. One of the 
horses' heads is in a lino with a rider's shoulder, 
but merely outlined on it ; tho horse's head and the 
man's shoulder are exactly in tho samo plane. 

1 Sco p. He. 

- This reasoning ia totally independent of ttio fact of colour 
liming been diacarored, and recorded in published documents. 
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We sliiill be less surprised at. Falconet's opinion, 
when we know that ho considered many produc- 
tions of tlio French chisel as superior to Greek art, 
hoth as regards tin' cartful finishing of the flesh, 
and tho arrangement of the drapery. 1 But even 
Falconet., in speaking of the works of Greek art, 
acknowledges, "Tho intelligent and attentive artist 
will discover in them the most profound knowledge 
of design, joined to all the energies of nature." 
And so, oven Ilippias, while vaunting that tho 
works of D;viliilu?, notwithstanding the great namo 
which hi 1 aci j'.iirci.I, would lie Sausrhed at. in liirf day — 
confesses that, he is accustomed to look at the works 
of the ancients with reverence, ond tho envy of tho 
modems with Siispicio-i/ Pioei';) says llial he is not 
ashamed to attribute tho successes attained to in 
his ago, to tho studios and the arts of Greece. Such 
enthusiasm will over bo excited in a mind capable 
of appreciating these beauties. When Quatranioro 
do Quincy first saw a cast of ono of the Furthenon 
statuos, ho describes ifc ns a revelation, and says 

1 D'Argeimllo, also, hold tLo same opinion in both these par- 
ticulnrs.— Tie Jet ArchUcclet el Sculphurs, tome ii. 27, 33. The 
Abte Du Boa is still more cuivranped in prejudice. He soys,— 

—Ittfleximu Critiq. m la Poitie rt tur )a Se. i. *73. 

1 With this agree tho opinions of the great, writers oq oar art. 

'■ ll LLIUV,T.,;|li_V : L I ■ V H l> IV 1 , ■ ll ^ i' 1 , K ii:'. illll'l'l J I ' 1 1 1 jli'.^llf, 

there is in th? £T(!at iiiiuuiiiiL'lit.l of Ciririim art a ?(r;i!il of |)er- 
fedim;, lllMuty, !>lkl HllillilllilV, f:U- boyiiml :»iyl.hi!L!; l.lllL-1] til!' 
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that no onir Inn! fold hlni oni.'-lnmdn.'ilfh put of what 

by having first seen tliem in the Mediconn Venus. 

« There loo tho goddess loves in stone, and filla 
TU^iraKrondvritb beauty; we inhale 
Tho ambroiuJ M p«t, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality : the veil 
Of heaven ii half withdrawn ; within the pale 
We st-TIld, ud in that form and face behold 
What mind can make, when nature's self would fail ; 

- 'Hi 1 L 1 3 I' tin: li.iiil i'L,,!:il :y ,:f i-J.; 

Envy tho innate llaah which snob a soul could mould. 

"'Wo p-.i7.il and turn away, am] know not where, 
Dasilcd and drunk with beauty ; till the heart 
itirls with iufulru-asij there — fur ever there — 
Cbain'd to (In 1 rliariol. of triumphal Art 
We stJiiid as captives, and would not depart. 
Away ! there need no words nor tonus precise— 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart. 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly -we have eyes : 
Mood, pulse, and breast, confirm the Dardaii shepherd'a 
prir.c." 

Childt Harold. 



imiuVm.i have produced." — Barry'a Leetura, Lect. ii. "Tho 
authority of the fuiciesita, in regard to matters of taste, muat bo 
considered a9 little abort of revelation." — Upic't Lectures, iv. 
" From tho remains of the works of the ancionts the modern arta 
were revived, a:sd it is by their means that they mint lie restored 
a second time. However it may mortify our vanity, wo must 
bo forced to allow them our masters, and we may venture to 
prophesy, that when they shall cease to be studied, arts will no 



Tin 1 enthusiasm express. 'd by (Juiit reiiiriv i\r Quiiicy 
is akin to that, of the scitljitov liouchardon, who, 
on reading Homer, felt his mind so elevated by 
consideration of tlio nobler qualities of man, as 
to exclaim, that men appeared to him more than 
twice as bi;; as they iliil ln-fore ; exactly as Cicero, 
before him, said, — that Homer transformed men 
into gods.' 

Thi! sulijeel iif [M'lliinciitiil sculpture, whether the 
figures are in ronde-bosse or is alto-rilievo, is so 
connected with that of bas-relief, and at the same 
time so important, from hem;; called into exercise 
more frequently than other sculpture on a- grand 

bnsvr ilouvith. :<<: ! . a L L n^vn rdapso iuto barbarism." — Sir 
Joshua Huynnhk A'/jY.'i IHsi-ourie. tumililr Ij I liLn is the evidence 
afforded by West and Canota; (Ancient Marblet, Brit. Mut. tu. 
1)3:) and wo must be careful leal wo caleem ill I ihis iia idlo praise, 
nud attach no further meaning li) it. Unless we act up to our 
convictions, we bIibII not draw from tlieao marbles tlio great 
(ruths Klii.'li they I'fit'.Liiisi. The p:vsorit r,r" lessor of sculpture 
remarks t— " As n sculptor I feel bound to lay great stress on the 
importance of the profound study of the best ancient sculpture." 

" The 'antique' is not aet before you us superseding 

nature; but bemuse tin- best works ul Hie undent Greet nrlists 
are found to bo the best transcripts of nature." — Prof. Wcst- 
macott's &cond Lecture. 1S58. Professor Wei oker writes:— 
" Tho British Museum possesses in the works of Phidias a trea- 
sure with which nothing can he compared iu the whole range of 
ancient art." — OJaa. Hot. ii.3G8. 

1 Phidias, on being asked how ho had produced his Jupiter, 
answered in a vorao from Ho:i].t, lliiu jiiMi in; (hut it was by no 
servile copying, but by neditatiuu on ideal grandeur. 
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scale, that it would not become us to pass it by 
without consideration. 1 have, however, in another 
work 1 entered so fully on this subject, in treating 
of the pediments of the Parthenon, that I can do 
little moro than refer tho reader who is desirous of 
information to the essay there pubh-hoil. 1 endea- 
voured to show how carefully tho ancient artist 
studied his subject, so as to present a true and 
thoughtful picture of tho event which ho wished to 
indicate. No figure was introduced without a mean- 
ing ; instead of being put in to " fill up," it could 
nut hi; i'ctkdv i.t.I without diLiiuttrhi^ the .-tor;-. This 
unity of action is well described by Aristotle. He 
says,— it is necessary that "the parts ho so con- 
nected, that if any ono of them bo either transposed 
or taken away, the whole will be destroyed or 
changed : for whatever may bo either added or 
omitted without making any sensible difference, 
cannot bo a part of the whole." Having thus 
conceived his subject, he then studied how the 
figures were to be placed, and with this intent not 
only how each would look well in itself, but how it 
would combine with others ; how his masses on 
each side should correspond with and balance each 
other ; how sometimes he should study resemblance 
of form ; at others contrast ; how the voids and 
masses Bhould be opposed by those of the building ; 



' Muteam of Clan. Antiq. i. 353-^02. 
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how the waving lines of the sculpture should con- 
trast happily with the geometric lines of the archi- 
tecture ; how the gradually-increasing sizes of his 
figures should bo in an harmonious ratio, without 
violating the laws of reason ; the subject partaking 
of a perspective character, as though the ends of 
the pediment were farther removed than the centre ; 
how the fulness and roundness of the sculpture 
Bhould uirite the whole in one composition ; how his 
composition should tell, whether viewed from a 
distance, immediately underneath, or from either 
extremity ; but above all he took care, by increased 
size to his principal figures, to concentrate his 
subject, and thus make those figures tell the story, 
even at a glance ; for unless attention is paid to this 
unity of design, all is confusion. On considering the 
wt'stern pediment of the Parthenon, which contains 
the most beautiful group left us from antiquity,' 
we feel convinced that a still more transcendent 
grandeur and beauty must have been displayed 
in the eastern pediment, bo unhappdy destroyed 
at the time of the Venetian bombardment. But 
instead of finding in the restorations of this pedi- 
ment by the various critics who have written on 
the subject, that blending of the lines, and weld- 

1 So wonderful is this sculpture, that no artist should com- 
riH'nce the sculpture of a mo.ir-rii lu-dimmi n-iiln>-,:l making himself 
muter of the principles of desipi employed by Phidias. 
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perceive, in the generality of such designs, insulated 
perpendicular figures,' without life or meaning: 

install! of (lie i,<U';itly-::if :v;lsc(1 pnipoi't urn t/i\<<n I i.i 
the principal figures, as observable in tlie western 
pediment, we find in such designs the figures are, 
as much as possible, reduced to one medium 
size. Judging then of these designs abstractedly 
or artistically, we cannot consider that they ex- 
press the spirit and character of the ■ lost original. 
Such is the defect observable in most modem pedi- 
ments,— those of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge, and St. George's Hall at Liverpool may be 
considered as exceptions. As an example of the 
usual modern style of pcdimental sculpture, we may 
select that of the Royal Exchange, where we find 
the naturally long columns of the composite style, 
still further lengthened by square plinths or pe- 
destals under them, and by the perpendicular lines 
of the sculpture above ; these figures in many eases 
seeming to be the continuation of the columns : 
and instead of the sculpture in the centre being of 
a more colossal character, we find care has actually 
been taken to equalize the size of the figures by 



1 Sea Uronsftd's observations on the t.-oXiu !pya of tht Greek 
pediment.— Voyaga en Qrtce, ii. IfiO, note B. 

3 See Stuart's restoration of the Parthenon pediment, as an 
sample of tlila duss. — Sliun-I's Allien*, vol. ii. 
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introducing steps in the centre of the pediment, 
the lines of which partake somewhat of the raking 
line of pediment. 



The same taste and judgment evidenced in tho 
bas-reliefs and pcdimontal sculpture of the ancients, 
is observable also in tho boauty of their gem- 
eiif;r:iviii<r. We have seen that the bas-reliefs of tho 
Parthenon are sharp m out lino and flat in surface. 
In gem-engraving also the artist sought to give 
a square tharacter to his work, so that he might 
make up by clearness for the want of sine : while to 
increase the oiled, lie sought to ebtaiu u bold relief, 
and the utmost contrast of form, both in light and 
shade, mid in mass and detail. 
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Hogarth and Bernini, Hazlitt, Falconet, and 
other critics may scoff.' They may tell us that 
ideal beauty is cold and passionless. But, as wo 
have already seen, the wisest and the beat of men 
declare that beauty to be perfect must be perfect 
also in purity and virtue. Indeed, this is acknow- 
ledged by every thinking man. Lucian, in speaking 
of Panthca, remarks that where the virtues of the 
mind and graces of the body are united in one 
person, there, and there only, is true beauty. 5 

1 " La partio do la Sculpture, qui nppronoit a rendre 1g caractore 
appollfJD par Ice anciens flSr, (lo morale) est infiniment plus difii- 
l ilf. Lt suppn.-ii; l,ii;r; plus iUUtliij^Ulir-..; que cei'm iks proportions, 
tr. i'.il. ro™artJt ; o ioiijours comaic la prcmiijrc lie toutcs." — D'Han- 
carrillo, Recueil tfAsliguitit, i. 185. 

'* Lord Shaftesbury asarrts that, " Of ul! the beauties, iirilhiii!* 
sl-'.:i-ts la;; liciiri iiki: 1. ! which is ptrdv fruia itsi-lf, am] of its 
own nature ; such as the beauty of sentiaientB, tbo graca of 
actions, tho turn of characters, and the proportions and features 
ofa human mind." (Ckaracleritliet.) Again What i» beau- 
tiful is harmonious anil proportionable : ulial is haraiimiims am] 
proportionable is true: and what is at once botli beautiful and 
true, is of coaaei)ucnec agreeable and eood." — MUeel. Reflect. : — 



Such beauty we may never see, except in mentiil 
vision, but ifc not the less exists. No doubt but 
individual beauty is mure cupl ivatiiisr when expres- 
sion is given to the eye, the mouth, or dimpled 
elieek ; and in painting these charms can be ex. 
pressed, for painting, dealing in colour as well as 
form, is permitted to aim at identity of resem- 
blance : hut sculpture is deprived of this advantage. 
A painted statue coloured to the life, would look 
more unreal than marble, for a painted image, by 
its vrry jvst'tnliliiiur to iini tire, would make its 
deficiency the more apparent, while the marble 
stutu<>, appearing at first sigh! Only marble, by 
its just proportions anil beautiful symmetry grows 
gradually upon the mind, till it forgets the material, 
and sees only the unseen. As colour is inadmis- 
sible, so are the other accessories already noticed. 
The transient expressions of the eye or mouth, when 
indicated in the marble, become prrpi'htali/.ed, and 
that which was pleasing in the living model, proves 
a blemish in the lifeless stone. The sculptor then 
who aims at bounty must discard all adventitious 
cliarms, and fix his eye on the first principles of 
beauty, which arc marred only when we attempt 
to add to them. The opponents of idealism will 
say, — The object of tlio artist should be to copy 
nature. Wo grant it, but contend that nature by 
their procedure is not copied. The idealist observes 
nature, and generalizes it; he takes his examples 
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not from an individual member, not even from an 
amalgam of stuttered beauties, as Lucian's Panthea 
was composed,' not from the average mean, accord- 
ing to Sir Jusinin Rf.'viniM.s's ihi'tjiT, but from a 
comparison of mankind in general. Like Eupom- 
pus, he points to the crowd as his model, and by a 
coiii|>iirison of various forms seeks to realise the 
perfection of beauty implanted in our first parents, 
diminishing the traits of character common to the 
animal creation, and giving prominence to, and 
i»x;iLri;onit.ii[g these which relate to the intellectual 
faculties : the copyist, on the other hand, contents 
himself with a single figure as his model, and which, 
despite its blemishes lie n.-:- :- on copying, and calls 
it nature. He, says Proclus, who takes for his model 
such forms as nature produces, and confines himself 
to an exact imitation of them, will never attain to 
what is perfectly beautiful ; for the works of nature 
are full of disproportion, and fall vory short of the 
truo standard of beauty.' The copyist merely 
copies; but the idealist imitates from nature, tho 



1 Cicogtiarn has been praised by an elegant writer on anntomy 
for saying that "Tho artist should contemplate the beauties of 
tho Venus, tho youthful Apollo, tho vigorous Athletes, and tho 
Hercules, select the perfect form, and rocompose them into a 
beautiful whole." But this is quite opposed to ancient doctrine, 
and contrary to tho firat principles of art. 

3 See many cicellent remarks on this subject in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's Third Discourse. 
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power of doing which, as Dionysius observes, is 
only acquired by long practice and study. 

This triumph of ideal art is well described, both 
by Maximus Tyrius, and by Proclus. No beauty, 
says tlui former, is to be found in nature so beautiful 
aa that which is seen in a fine work of sculpture. 
The other observes, If you take a man formed by 
nature, and another mado by the hand of a sculptor, 
will not the latter appear more excellent ? It 
may be objected that where the physiognomy is not 
beautiful, it would be impossible to idealize without 
destroying the resemblance. But let us see how 
the Greeks acted under such circumstances. It is 
quite true, aa Ammonius states, that " if in a por- 
trait of Socrates, wo did not perceive his bald pate, 
his flat nose, his prominency of eyo, we should say 
it is not a good likeness." But the portraits of 
blind Homer, of Seneca bleeding to death, of the 
flaUnosed Socrates, of the corpulent Vitellius, may 
offer as much truth, delicacy, and elevation, mixed 
with characters of a less engaging nature, as those 
of the Antinous or the Alexander. Able to embel- 
lish everything, the Greeks did not fear to under- 
take anything. Extremes did not intimidate their 
skilful hands. Nature could, even in its vagaries, 
offer greatness. The body of ^Esop was deformed ; 
his genius was divine. The sculptor of the iEsop 
of the Villa Albani had to express the physiognomy, 
the spirit, and the soul of the poet. The enterprise 
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was difficult. One who bad not been instructed 
in the theory of the beautiful, would have imitated 
only the unseemliness and deformity of his model. 1 
When a painter, saya Plutarch, has to draw a fine 
and elegant form, which happens to have some 
little blemish, we do not want him entirely to pass 
over that blemish, nor yet to mark it with exact- 
ness : the one would spoil the beauty of the picture, 
and tho other destroy the likeness. This difference, 
therefore, is to bo observed in the treatment of 
portraits in ancient and in modern times. While tho 
Roman and modern portraits represent every acci- 
dental mark or blemish, those of tho Greek philo- 
sophers indicate only those peculiarities of the faco 



le front est soutenu ; renfon cement dea tempos le fait piroitre 
plus grand. Lea cheveur, erepus et groupea en haut de la teto, 
en augmentent 1'jUnfion. Ce mouvement des eheveui, lais- 
sant lea ortillcs rt dSeouvatt, ngrnndit les plana des joucs. La 
barbe et lea ehercui aont d'un beau travail. La bouche 
est Boo ot graciouao ; le regard mums' ao tourne yers le ciel; 
renaemble do la figure a une TCrite, une douceur, unc noblesse 
ineip ritnoblcs ."— T. M. Emtrio Dnrid, Rechcrchcs air la Sculp- 
ture, p. 3GS. It is remarkable that tho statue of J£eop was 
placed at Athene before those of all other philosophers. 



which were necessary to character, and even the so 
were treatod in a free and largo manner. When 
treated in tho ono manner it ia a mere portrait, in 
the other it ia a work of art. 

Still the inefficient artist may deny this, ho may 
deny tho ideal production, finding it easier to copy 
than to think ; tho unreflecting critic may support 
him in his opinion, believing it to he contrary to 
nature ; lie may insist upon? exact identity of likc- 
isi'ns, upon precise <.'<i!iii)i'im!y to costume: the 
ignorant public, as the public ever docs, will take 
up tho cry of those in authority, or of those who 



The vulgar, says Cicero, generally judge of things 
according to a preconceived opinion, not according 
to truth,—" Sic est vulgus : ex veritate, pauca ; 
ex opinione, mtilta astimant." An opinion very 
similar to thai, of Phibireli, who says, — " To please 
the many is to displease the wise." Cicero used to 
observe that he would prefer the opinion of Cato 
to that of all the world. 



' Some no'er advance a judgment of thoir own, 
But catch tlio spreading notion of tho town. 
They reason and conclude by precedent, 
And own stale nonsensa which thoy no'er invent." 



Whether the cry be raised against the "pepper- 
boxes " of a National Gallery, the architect of 



which ia never praised far his skilful porticos ; 
the cocked-hat of Wellington on the Marble Arch; 1 




the bare-headed, pig-tailed king of Pall Mall ; or 
the supposed saddlegirth-lacking horse of the king 
at Charing Crass, it is equally the same* 

But in order to prove our position, let us leave 
Sculpture for a moment, and look at Painting. 
Which work of thp great masters is it which has 
attained the greatest celebrity, which most excites 
our sympathies, and most commands our admira- 

1 A statue which is certainly bo ill designed that it might be 
taken fgr that of a grenadier, whether liowed from Piccadilly or 
the Albert Gate. 

■ Zeuiia had the same reason to complain whan he found his 
contours wondered at, but his picture nnt admired, as a modem 
artist would who heard encomiums posaed upon his frame. 
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tion ? Ie it the brilliant colouring of b Titian, or 
the deep shadowing of a Rombrandt p la it tbe 
soft finish of a Carlo Dolce, or the exact identity 
of a Dennor ? No, it ia none of these ; far leas 
is Sfc the rustic nature of a Teniers. What is it 
then F It is the simple mother and child of 
Kaffaelle, 1 developing the beautiful innoeency of 
childhood, and the beautiful tenderness of a mo- 
ther's love : but even in those tender traits of 
childhood the idealization of the Divinity ia ex- 
presaod, even in that virgin - mother's love is 
evident the idealization of wonder and gratitude, 
nf liiiiui!i[v liti'l inlunitiun. Tims irliould it. ever 
be with works of art devoted to the representa- 
tion of the human form. Not only must the eye 
be pleased with the cor reel, delineation of the out- 
ward form, not only must the mind be satisfied 
with the attitude and action, but the sympathies 
of the heart must be excited, if wo desiro to 
attain success — it' that success is hoped to be 
enduring. 

' EaBaelle waa a groat atudior of the antique in general, na 
Guide- was of the Niobo, Michael Angolo of the Torao, Domoni- 
chino and Carlo Mnralti of the Aulinoua. Haffaello employed 
others to take drawings of monuments wbiob. he could not himself 
behold. It is to the atudy of the antique that these artists uwe 
hull ttii'ir ejwllanee. 
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IX. 



But let not modern art be disregarded while we 
give utterance to our admiration of the works of 
the Greek chisel. We may, like the Rhodian 
uinbasHiidora before the Roman senate on tho 
occasion of the defeat of Antiochus, declare, that 
we make bold to contend with the ancieot3 in 
pious strife after every good art and virtue. If 
Polygnotns painted gratuitously tho Poikile at 
Athons and the Lesche at Delphi, — Reynolds and 
West offered to adorn St. Paul's, while Hogarth 
painted the Foundling, and Barry the Adelphi. 
In the preceding remarks it has been tho objoct 
not so much to point out somo of those particulars 
in which modern art is inferior to ancient, as to do 
justice to the excellences of ancient art, " Ingcni- 
orum monumenta quae seculis probantur," — (Quint. 
iii. 9,) and explain as far as possible the causes which 
led to that success. Far be it to attempt to attach 
that measure of inferiority which may he found on 
comparison, to our own country, and to our own 
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age. 1 On the contrary, candour must lend us to 
:ir know-In lgt> that. sculpture, with tin' sister arts," is 
rising, botli in this country and on the continent. 1 
One tiling, however, wo cannot 1)0 too eori'f'nl lest, 
wc fall into — a pedantry of art, which leads us to 
praise Greek art merely because it U Greek, and 
to despise modern art because it is nut Greek. One 

' The President of tho Eoyal Academy, West, Bays,—*' I know 
of no people, since tlio Greeks, who have indicated a higher 
promise to equal them, than the British nation. But this can 




,J What has been said of sculpture, in comparing modem art 
with ancient, ma; be said of any of the other arts ; although both 
in architecture and painting, as in music, a greater facility is 
doubtless afforded for developing new Minus and principles of art. 

s At least we must think eo, if we can believe the rhapsodies of 
a French writer, who aska 

"No trouve-t-on paa dans lea compositious dss plus celebra 
sculpteurs modernea cotte lvriti', elite vuri.'to, cotte convenanco 
il'ideos qui foment la caractore d'une invention ingt'niousc, cetto 
jiilrli'.,', [ii'tle clortiS, cotte decenoa, ce choii heureui qui enno- 
bliascnt I'historiqne d'un (Tenement F Lea efforts da leur g&nie 
no rounissent-ils pas ce briUant enthousissme, cetto Oiconomie 
misomk', ■.-I't-o divcraiti' iic ^roupi.-s. d'cTprciisions, do contrast?!, 
d'effeta ; cotte harmonio uimablo, cotte senvanto oieoutiOD. d'oril 
rcsulto lo Bouu-Pittoresquo; cetto nouveaute do pensecs ; cetto 
singularite intcreasantc, cc roerveilleui eloquent, qui par l'organo 
du ciscnu parlo am jcui du connoisseur 1c languge do la Foi'sie ; 
enfin, cotte I'K'vntioii d'id.'-cs, ccrtc noblesse do sentimens, cetto 
raii^Tiiliraii?.' do »pcuuclt, qui portent dans 1'osprit, et juaqu'au 
fond du cceur, lea impressions du Sublime ? " — Doudrfi-Jiardoii, 
Traili de Peinture, p. 30. 
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reason only will suffice to show this, though many 
others might be adduced,— the injustice which is 
done to the modern artist. The ignorant critic 
may praise the antique, because he knows it to 
be safe, but let him pause before he proceeds to 
condemn a work which has entailed labiiui', think- 
ing, and expense, united with a long study of the 
antiquo, and a constant analysis of modern wants. 
Let him reflect that ho is seeking to gain a transient 
reputation for his pen, at the permanent loss of 
reputation to the artist ; that possibly his criticism 
may bo false, and therefore, as the artist has no 
opportunity of being heard in defence, he is taking 
upon himsolf tho part of a calumniator rather than 
that of a critic. Let him consider that he will 
more surely found a reputation, and gain respect, 
by making himself sufficiently acquainted with 
tho art to bo able to appreciate excellences ; 1 and 

1 " A truo connoisseur who sees the work of a great muster, 
seizes at tlio Grat glance its merits and its beauties. Ho may 
afterwords discover defects ; but he always returns to that which 
pleased him, and would rather admire than find fault. To begin 
villi [imiiKi; fiiull vlicre there are beauties to admire, is a sure 
proof of want of taste. This remark is the result of several years 
of my observation in Italy. All the young men looked for defects 
in tho finest works of Correggio, fiuido, and EaiTaelle, in the Venus 
de' Medici, in the Apollo lichvilirr, :ir:J tli-.s church of St. Peter: 
whereas those who profited by tho lessons which were given them, 
saw only beauties." [Dutnuiaua, p. HO.) " True taste," says 
this writer, " is churaeteriicd by the discernment of tho beautiful; 
vulgar tiisto by tho discernment of blemishes." 
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let the man of fortune consider that while pos- 
session of the antique may constitute, or be sup- 
posed to do so, a title for taste, the patronage of 
living artists will prove that he is imbued with a 
love of art, and wishes to improve it. 

But it is not so much by private patronage as by 
public encouragement that the arts are fostered. 
That is a motive of false economy which grudges 
money for the embellishment of public monuments. 
It is a principle well admitted, that the Arts give 
back more than they receive. It is not merely the 
artist who is benefited, but ingenuous youth are 
trained up, by the exhibition of such monuments, 
to bo serviceable to the state, and to emulate the 
glorious actions of those who have been thus 
honoured by their country. Let not the artist 
: lu.:n overlooked. I <et liiiti not i'eel, after 

devoting years in sdont labour on some great 
monument, that his work, when exhibited to the 
public, is regarded with indifference and apathy 
by those to whom he had looked for encourage- 
ment and support ; that instead of receiving that 
praiso to which he is entitled, his work is criticised 
by cold envy or detraction. Let him rather feel 
that it ia a distinction and an honour to be an 
artist, and that such honour and distinction are 
recognized by the public. 

Tho late president of the Royal Academy, in 
speaking of the promotion of the Arts, observes, 
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that "it is impolitic to confine them, by discourage- 
ment, to the lower classes. Ho would wish to see 
the Arts restored to those honours which they have 
enjoyed in every other cultivated nation ; he would 
claim for them that rank to which they are entitled 
by the common law of civilized man ; by their office, 
their utility, and their ancient fame : that rank 
which excites to glory, without inspiring pride, 
and in which genius, while it is distinction to the 
humblest, is not degradation to the most exalted 
character."' 

As evidences of modern art, no one can be 
insensible to tho beauty of many of our national 
monuments which decorate St. Paul's Cathedral 
as a building, and which encumber Westminster 
Abbey. Allusion has been made to the figure of 
Nelson. In the statue by Flaxman in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, as in the famous statue of St. Cecilia 
Ikcollaia at Rome, we admire the skill with which 
the artist at once conceals and expresses that which 
art forbids him to expose. The hero has a cloak" 
thrown over the right shoulder, the sleeve of which 
hangs down; but on regarding it for a moment you 
become conscious of the motive, and the attempted 
concealment only the more excites your admiration 
of tho hero, and your sympathy with the man. In 

1 Sir Martin Arcbcr Shec, Element! of An, p. 308. 

- The pelieBc of honour, given by the Sultan after tho battle of 
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the St. Cecilia, had the- head been severed, we 
should be shocked at the frightful spectacle, and 
turn away with disgust ; had it been attached and 
full of life, we should treat the legend with con- 
tempt ; hut shrouded as it is in linen, and slightly 
turned downwards, we become conscious of the 
tragic story, and though we know it to be a legend, 
the eye wanders over the beauteous form only the 
more to lament her touching fate. 

Many of the sculptures of St. Paul's Cathedral are 
composed with great originality, and are highly orna- 
mental to the building ; and even in Westminster 
Abbey monuments of great beauty may be found, 
though they are injured by the crowd of indifferent 
performances around them, many of which would 
form appropriate decorations to a Tower of Babel. 
If- would ho invidious in particularize. Hist witli 
this acknowledgment of modern skill, we must still 
remember that all which is exwllciii is lo be 
obtained by a careful study of Greek art. 1 The 
artist must not be content with copying what he 
admires, he must set himself to discover the causes 
of such admiration. This is no easy matter. Tho 

1 "No sooner hud BftlTacllo seen tVie monuments of ancient 
art at Home, than the soundness of his underfltfliiding and tho 
maturity of his genius grasped them nil ; luring to all that came 
riltiT htm Lliiu iui[:[irtfiiit \vpsnn from his t-snrujili ■ :— th:il H:n nUnly 
of nature and of the human mind in all its higher feelings is the 
eotisuminntiou of art ; that the works of those ancients who lini- 
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ancient proverb was a very true one — "Difficult 
are the beautiful." As the theologian should look 
at everything with an eclectic eye, as the Christian 
should ever eBteem others bettor than himself, so in 
art we cannot sufficiently remember that it is far 
more difficult, and requires much longer study, and a 
liigher order of intellect, to discern excellences than 
to perceive defects ; and indeed it would be well for 
the artist were be ever to bear in mind the injunction 
of Winchebaann, " Seek not to detect deficiencies 
and imperfections, until you have previously learnt 
to recognize and discover beauties," That which is 
best, says Apollonius, is difficult to be found, and 
difficult to be judged of. Zeuxis wrote under his 
picture of Penelope the famous sentence ; — " It is 
easier to find fault with this than to equal it." 

" 'Tia by comparison an easy tusk 
Earth to despise ; hut to commune with heaven 
'Tia not eo easy." 

Admiration, says Plato, is the sentiment of a 
philosophic mind, and the avenue which leads to 
philosophy. If then it be an object to discover 

Ibrmly ]iri>f(.THjd iinJ happily rmdiuJ this COI:slll ctif'll, irmsL 

bo the eternal standards of instruction from whence it must be 
drawn ; that the sooner wo become imbued with its principles, 
the BOooer wB move in tho right path to Rreatness : that without 
it we may be just, ne may be natural, wo may bo oicoltent in 
various ways, but we urn never be sublime."— Bromley, i. 302. 
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tho excellences of art, rather than its defects, we 
must devote ourselves to the study of Greek art, 
for it is Greek art only which ever preserves, 
what the great moral of Datdalus teaches ns, the 
via media of art, avoiding at the same time every- 
thing that is mean, as well as all exaggeration. 
It is unnecessary to transcribe Horace's well-known 
injunction with regard to Greek art, as it will occur 
to every one. It used to bo said by an ancient 
artist, — " No day without a line ; " so we would 
say, — No day without consulting the antique. No 
one can expect to succeed in modern times, no one 
can hope to obtain a name among posterity, who 
disregards the excellences, tho cautions, and the 
experience of antiquity. It was by tho study of 
j&schines and Demosthenes that Cicero became so 
eloquent, and by the study of Homer that Virgil 
improved his style. 

" Coat pourquoi Virgile so fit 
lln devoir d'udmircr Homoro ; 
II lo auirit duns aa carriore, 
Et eon oniulo il so rendit, 
Sola ae rendre boo plsgiaire." 

Voltaire, Zaire. 
Epilre Biditatoin A M. le Ohm. Jblken*,: ' 

If we may not equal the ancients, we may, at 

1 Afterwards Ambassador at tho Porte, and Fostm aster-Gout ml i 
and a groat friend of Voltaire's. Sou Leltra IwfdUet de Vallairc, 
ToL i. pp. 71 -227,— Paris, 1SS7. 
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loast, by studying them as we ought, preserve 
ourselves from falling into error. As Plutarch 
observes, the very acting of an excellent part in- 
sensibly produces a love and real imitation of it. 
But " imitation," says Dionysiua of II ali earn ass us, 
" is not the making use of the thoughts of others : 
it is the knowing how to make the same princi- 
ples serve for other purposes. We may imitate 
Demosthenes without copying him : BO also Plato or 
Homer. Imitation, therefore, is but emulation." 

And now, having brought our essay to a con- 
clusion, we would recapitulate by observing that, 
owing to the various causes we have described, the 
art of sculpture had greater advantages among the 
Greeks than in our day ; that it was practised by 
its professors with greater zeal ; and received by the 
public with greater enthusiasm ; and that together 
with sculpture the other arts also attained to the 
highest perfection during the best ages of Grecian 
history : while, with respect to modern times, that 
art has over best succeeded when respect has most 
been paid to ancient models ; and that the errors 
and mistakes of modern art are ever to be attri- 
buted to a neglect of those precepts mutoly but 
eloquently revealed to us by the marbles and 
bronzos of our musoumB. Influenced by this con- 
viction, we cannot better conclude than in the 
words of Longinus, who says : — " From the 
sublime spirit of the ancients there arise some 
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fine effluvia, like vapours from the sacred orifices, 
which work t hiniiselven iusuusibly into the breasts 
of imitators, and till those who naturally are of a 
soaring disposition with the lofty ideas and fire of 
others. A greater prize than the glory and renown 
of the ancients can never be contended for, where 
victory crowns with never-dying applause ; whore 
even a defeat, in such a competition, is attended 
with honour." 

— " Non tarn 

Turpo fuit find, quoin conteiidieso decorum." 

Odd. 

A sentiment likewise expressed by Cicero, and 
applicable alike to the student and writer upon 
art, — 

" Si qucm, nut nntura sua, nut ilia pnoskuitio iugenii via, forte 
dtitidet, nut miuua mstructus crit mugufirum artiuru discipline, 
ttncot tamen cum curaum quoin potent ■■ prima ea'un aequcnteni, 
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Wat Ihf Ceiling of tie Peritenon flat or curccd? 

" Pabis, le 1" Mars, 1800. 

" MoS CUE EL COSFBEEE ET Alii, 

changcmont a iti un grand ct long derangement pour moi. Ma 

plus grand denordre, ct Brant un on dam mols, peut-itre, il no 
mc eera prta possible do m'occuper, ni da rapport Bur l'ouvrngo 
ue 1'ami Donaldaou, dont 1' Academic (Inatitube of France) m'n 
olmrgi', ni de celui qui m'a ute deuiandc Bur voire brodiurc. 
Voui »vei eoulevo una question du plus hsut interet, maia suae! 
liicu difiiciia i reaoudre d'ime maniere precise. Je me auia, 
depuia lougtcmpa deji, occupe de la definition do l'hypaatlvre et 
de I'rtJairBBC des lemplea nutiqiics en general, ear jedois en trailer 
duns ms procliaine publication du grand temple :\ Se*linunte, qui 
former:! !f comjilenirat do iriori [iremier volume lie I'Areliiteeiure 
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Antique de la Sicilc, ct, ultericurcraont, en publlant If! temple de 
Jupiter a Agrigcnto. Quoiquc voua u'aj-oi mi" votre opinion nu 
jour ijiio rwfniiiiiiiif, ci).! ri'iiruiluit on gt'tu'rai colle Jc M. Qunli-e- 
mtre de Quincy, souvenl cite' par voiis; et quoique voua ayei 
ajoute i sea prouves et raisonnements do iimin'iim oli'meiits, rutix 
no m'svei, i la premiere lecture, pas plus convaincu que CO aavant 
ftrcbcologue, mon ami et venerable maltrc, ne l'avait fait. 
J'admeta quo lea temples eommo le Parthenon et eclui de Jupitor 
a Olympic ctniont partlcllemeiit converts et recevaient la jourd'en 
haut. Hais il faut. a mon aril, pouvoir coucilier ce ayatotno avec 
la construction de In couvcrturo doa temploa, telle quo noue la 
con nois sons, et nana recourir h uno voflte. Lee mddailles romainoa 
cities, mi I'idole du temple do Junon a Samoa ao trouvo ropn!- 
acnto BOua UN arc, no m'ont jamaia paru Bufnsammcnt concluantcB. 
II j- a bcaucoup dc raiaona i donner pour no paa y voir la rupre- 
duction oiacto du Kaoa do oo eanctuairo; ct cello qu'un artiste 
remain, habitue a no voir dans toua loe temples qu'il oonnaiaaait 
quo dca cclla voiiteca, ait ainai represcnte la cclla d'un temple 
grec, n'est paa uno dca moindrca objectiona a faire. Maia, encore 
111:1' fiiis, ji: n'ai p.ia I'tudii- do nouvenu la qucation, et auasiUt que 
jo poiirni le faire jo ni'y livrcrai aauo aucuno idee precrai^uc, ct en 
pesont conncieiicieusetnent le pour et le conlre do voa ideea. Du 
rc.i'.ii, In rjuiire dea temples bjpaitlire variait autant, oomme on le 
voit par lea eiemplea eiiatanta, que Icb nutrcs genres de temples 

grand temple de Scllriuule en eat un eietnple cnrieui, et auquel 
d'liulrcH f! i ■in; ill 'a ill' l:i Pk!^: \ic:i:ii'iiL su joiuiiri-. .In diitnaiiile 
m Supn'rai! Arcbitecto de l'Uniicrs la grace de me laiaaer acbover 
mea travaui Bur lea reatea antiquea do ce beau et tnervoilloui 
pnya, et je le prie nuaai de voua aoutenir dans voa glorioui offbrts 
de eooperer i la propagation do lam our et d'uno connaisBaoco 
plua intime de I'art antique, qui, quoiqu'on puiaao dire et faire, 
sera toujours la plus pure aourco oil l'art moderne doit puiacr. 

"Jo aerai liourcui, char confrere et ami, do voua aorrer la 
main lora du voyago a Paris, que vous comptej fairo cotto annee. 

" Millo compliments affcctucui, 

" IIirroiiFr." 
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In the- foregoing letter it will be seen that Mr. Hittorff takes 
us granted that trie arch within tho porticos of temples repre- 
sented on Bomao coins is indicative of arched or vaulted ceilings, 
though ho forma a different deduction from tho (fast, Mr. Ilittorfl 's 
hypothesis ia entitled to consideration on a subject where tho 
argamonts on both aides ore necessarily hypothetical : still it must 
be remembered that the coin, though ciccutcd by Boman artiata, 
was struck at Samoa, and by artists who had tho temple of Juno 
befuro their eyes. For tho reasons stated in hie letter, Mr. Hit- 
torn' has not had time to take into hie regard tho arguments 
based upon the height of tho olntue in tho Parthenon, the low 
height to which the known sites of the columns could possibly 
bo mode to oitend, and the impossibility of a stono trabeated 
ceiling. It is therefore only out of kind compliance with my 
roquest that this eminent French architect and antiquary baa 
offered his present observations ; and we may look forward with 
interest to the eipected work of this accomplished writer on 



" Rbhlis, 7 Win, 1H0O. 

" Ltkoee I [equ False neb, 

" lhrcm Wnnsche gemass ontwortc ich soglcich in BetrefT 
dcr Parthenon ss^clu'. Vcncilim Sic mir, wonn ich diesclhc in 
mcincr nculichcn Zuschrift nicht bcriihrte ; Ihro Schritt war mir 
niche zur Hand, da ich Bio BOgloich untcr uuscm Architcctcn 
vcrbrcitctc, und von dcnsclbcn nicht wicder erhiclt. Dio Fnigo 
iibcr Wiilbung des Parthenon iibcrstcigt mcino cigeno Compe- 
tes; um so mehr habo ich in uusercr An.liuok., 1 I 

alio anwesendon Architccten, naincutlich die Herni JioeUicliiT, 
Strack, Lohdc, uud Adler, g.^gen Ihro ncuc Ansicht sicli strau- 
ben, und Hire Ausluhrnng einer so gewagten Thesis, wie die 
Anualnne eines llolzgntviillies iiu Pjirtlienuu ist, erst ahivarten 
wulli'u, birvnr fie su;!i Ilini'ii irg!!H(Itvie hi'i/ustimmen ent- 
Bchliesson. Kommen Sio aber iu una, so sollen Sie nichts desto 
weniger rait una iufricden sein ; unscro Gesellschaft vcrsnmmolt 



sich nocli iaimer nm erston Dicnstag jcdcs Monats bis io den 
Monnt Juli. 

" Ibr kunstgcschiehtlieht' Wi-rh win! ii-nciil-dls vial neue 
Anrpgung mi? ircwainvn nml m vidinn Dank una vcrpRichten. 
" Mit bcsondcrcr llochachtung und Ergcbenheit, 

" GenniDD." 

My friend, and colleague, as lie allows me lo pull him, Profesaor 
Gerhard, has. kindly laid mj* arguments for curved eciliiiga 
to Greek temples, and to the Parthenon in particular, Before 
the archmologists and architects of Berlin. The latter are un- 
willing to admit the hypothasil, nu d they ask for further proofs 
on a subject on which it is only by hypothesis and conjecture 
that wo can arrive at any conclusion. But I would ask the 
supporters of the trabeated theory whether their ceiling is of wood 
or atone ? If of atone, how is it to bo constructed over so largo 
napnn; what vestiges of such construction exist in any of our 
museums ; and how is it that only ona stone ceiling is described 
by ancient authors P I refer to the temple at Bassa;. If of 
wood, what proof have thy that the mil infra were flat? But 
more particularly would I invite their attention to the seciinn of 
the Parthenon. Let theni draw out to n large scale the section 
of the temple. Let them then commence with the lower columns, 
3 feet 0 inches in diameter; let them give them n proportion 
similar to those of other examples : let them then set up 
the upper columns, observing that in all examples which can 
be determined the upper columns are only of about half the 
diameter of the lower columns. They will then find that they are 
considerably short of the height which they require. Let them 
then place the sine in' the rr,iri'.l!i'. titi cm ::urin^ iliac it is twenty- 
six cubits, or tlurtv-^ir.c :'ecr in l:cij;ht, and that it stood on n 
]ii'd''st:il which c.'iihl not hsvo been less than ten. JIaving dono 
thia, let them ahow what other form of ceiling would at the same 
time suit the columns, the statue, and the restricted height of the 
temple. 
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••ill, Nac. 1850. 

"Ml Ii !!a !L 1'iIEIKB*, 

"I have wild with niiit'li pleasure your i-.Lt-cmed essay on 
the roof of tlie sella of the Parthenon, and agree in the high pro- 
bability of your wiliitiini, hou-ever contrary to the rabid Greeks of 
the lata cm. The objections to a ti.:-lioam roof are great nuii 
o!)vii>i]H. 1. 1 ku.r.v ii, :+ Uliw the s.seriiiee i;f spue iv.rluileil in 
tha triangular form comprized between the lines of roof Mid 
a horizontal tie-beam could have been suffered bv the Gjeek:;. w 
defect so easily avoided by the nrch you have suggested. Did tho 
Urn; in nil! r.o briilgi-i ? Di-.i they lvjuct the srdi, j=o many years 
previously employed by their neighbours the Egyptians r In 
Grcclt tombs, or cippi, wo find constant indication of tho arch. 
2. M. do Quincj has taken your roof for grantod— sob his 
.kijiiliT (.>:■. in \>i n Tin rojiieLrui of it Miems ti> mo to bo puns 
pedantrj. At Phygaleia wo found no icstigo of the roof over 
the cella, while fragments of every other port of the roof nro 
liniiid. M ]i.:.ba-'\ imlii'iitiuiis nf a einmlur roof wero dis- 
covered. 

"I think you do woll to insist in thus correcting the Anglo- 
I (reek presumption, nnd opposing it as you do, anil I write hastily 
to olfer you my thanks and leading notions in coniinnation of 
your views. 

" lielievo mo orur most truly yours, 

" C. R. CoOKBttHM." 
(K.A., and Pres. EJ.B.A.) 



" BoiiTOM G.VKDKHS, Rl'SSKM, SlJUtHE, 

" 3Ut October, 1850. 

Mr UKMl FaHEHSR, 

" In matters of art and sciflnco of course niumenceB of 
opinion will arise, and doubtless it is for the good of progress 
that all men should not think alike, though some may be right 
and some must bo wrung. 

•' My own impression ia that you are mistaken. Ifour reasons 
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appear to me inenrielnsii.-, mid your dcdudiuHS erroneous. As 
to tho inaccuracy of medals, I think that I have in my work 
shown tin' identity betuve.u tlio medals mid those building nlimc 
rcrnniiia still eiist, null which arc described by ancient authors 
—Temple of Jupiter CapitolinnB, Jupiter Foretrius, Concordia, 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, tho temple at Baalbec, and 
the Propyles. Now, until those who call in question the veracity 
of medals can quote us numerous instances of dissemblance, as I 
do of resemblance, my faith is not shaken in their accuracy. 

" Tou will observe, also, that the medals you quote are of Asia 
Minor, and of a period w hen tho arch was notoriously so need by 
tlio Ko:n:i::;i, parti-ul.iriy in .-inn. 

"No concentric stones have been found in the ruins of tho 
1'ar.beinm. t.'iinlil tln-y nil have cseap^i : Thirty years a™o 1 
entered upon the question in the supplementary volume to Stuart's 
' Athena i ' but I could make nothing of it, tho Greek terms wero 
of such doubtful interpretation, and so few monuments in Greek 
art, except the riuHj-.-jiiiionn e : i.iuiuers, to reason upon. How- 
over, ventilating the question can produce no harm. Facto, they 
say, aro stubboru things ; but preconceived notions are stub- 
burner, so you will have a hard light to go through to overcome 
the established cunvieLiun <i! pure Creek architecture having beeu 
entirely trabeated. 

" Believe mo moat truly yours, 
"TUOS. L, DoKiLDBOS." 
(Ph.D. and Prof, of Arch. Lond. Univ.) 

The remarks on medals in this letter from my friend Prof 
Donaldson hi nv reference lo my uhservatious in pagea7, 8. After 
an elimination of Mr Donaldson's lauJ interest ine ami laluahe..' 
work, it would he preposterous to deny that Ihe ancients repre- 
sented portraits of buildings on many of their coins ; butthehuilJ- 
in:;H so represented are generally of a special chnraclcr. The Meta 
Kudans, a Naumaehia, an Acropolis, were buildings which had not 
been represented before, and the artist was obliged to study them 
j'lvii.ni:, tij iii-;-ivinj; Ikon, im hi:: Luins. Temples, on tho other 
hand, wore Iho objects most commonly represented, and moreover 
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tho first object! so represented : it is natural to suppose, there- 
fore, that, like tho Egyptian hieroglyphic, a typo would soon 
become established, and that this typo would be put to indicate a 
temple, and that artists, baling to represent other templej, copied 
this type i'ruin merjiury, inserting fewer or more columns as tho 
space permitted or the ambition of tin; artist prompted. It is 
thus we find L ] i ■ - same teniae I'shibilcd nr ditlVrent occasions with 
two, four, sii, or more columns, as the caso may be. Precisely in 
this manner we see M. Hittorff arguing in the preceding letter 
that the arch shown in a coin having tho temple or Juno at Samoa 
on tho reverse is copied from tho usual vaulted roof of Roman 
temples in Italy or elsewhere, an hypothesis which is quite 
feasible. Still it must bo admitted that even temples are some- 
time! shown on Roman coins with a remarkable degree of indi- 
vidual character : but such examples are exceptions to the general 

In speaking of tho "concentric stones" of the Parthenon, 
I'rof. Donakison forgera that the argument [a not for a vaulted 
roof, but for an arched wooden ceiling. 



" BbiohtoK, 9th December, 1S50. 

" Many thanks, my dear sir, for your pamphlet on the ' Celling 
of the Parthenon,' being the introduction to ' Dmdalus.' Iam 
not aware of any argument apmisl tin; arrangement in your 
■ sec I i.i n,' nor can I, a lay man as to architecture, biin.'itiv any 
more graceful and appropriate. Quairo.— Do not tho known 
height of tho basis, tho statue, and tho temple require an arched 

ceiling over the figure P 

" I remain, my dear Sir, yours truly, 

(Colonel) " W, JlinTis Leake." 

This letter was written just before the lamented decease of il.e 
distinguished geographer of classic lands. 
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" iliiDA Hill West, Dec. % 1S30. 

" My dub Sib, 

" On conaiili-rijif: tl;u a^um'ntativo pictures given in your 
Introductory Essay on [liu Ceiling iiiihe I'.irl ::rmm, I felt satisfied 
that, if there iv:lh nolliing; in tin." wriiings of tlio ancients to con- 
tmdict in the most distinct terms tin: ciiileneo of tho coins and 
the artistic Argument you produce of the flat and pointed roof, 
you had good presumptive evidence for Die curved ceiling; auil 
when I afterwards road your essay, and consulted the lciicon for 
such terms as nJ.ton, i-/io(ij|i-ji, and li.iXi.'ir used by writers of tho 
timo when tlic roof of tho Parthenon and other Greek temples 
were standing, it seemed to mo impossible to withhold consent. I 
had no idea sue]: ividenee cimlJ be produced. 

" Tho fact of a gallery being found in tho oldest Pyramid, 

ever regarded, not as a proof that tb/Lch was then unknown, 

Egyptians. That Egyptian ^.leliiieel was acquainted with tho 
arch, but was fearful of the propensity of destruction inherent 
in its structure, is evident from the fnct that it is frequently 
found in small, and the most ancient structures of brick, more 

arc uneiceptioniible, as in some tombs fit Sakkara, where the abut- 
ment consists of tho solid rock. Tho Indians say ' the arch never 
sleeps : 1 in other words, that night and day it is always seeking to 
take some advantage of any failing in its abutments. To obviate 
this tendency in arched structures, tho architects of tho West 
bars invented the buttress, and tho pinnacle to grre weight to 
the buttress; neither of which contrivances are required in tho 
trabcatcd structure. Further evidence of the fact may be afforded 
by pointing to an Egyptian brick of wedgc-formod shape, in 
the British Museum, and to the rows of brick arches round 
the Mcmuomium, which are now considered as ancient bj tho 
learned. Uriels arcii-'a have nh'ii hecn found in Nineveh. 

" I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

"Joseph Bosom j." 
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ANTIQUITV OF THE ARCH IN EGYPT. 




tHrmriTr of Till Alien is rnTrc. 

In the accompanying plat™ the reader will be better ab\e In 
judge -iir liiiiiiif!!' Hi' (In! ji i it £i]nil-y ill" Ihe arch than hy any verbal 
reasoning which wo might offer. Tt has been frequently alleged 
tliilt llie Egyptians were .m]ii:iin(!'<l with I lii! arch ; and reference 
ban been made to the Gre.it Pyramid, and to the Pyramids at 
Abouscir, where we find two large stnni's pineed angiewine, and 




meeting together lit the top, ?r> 33 to relieve tl:e ivijlit frrn:i out 
tUt' enlrnnee ; and div.tlitlevs iineh :iti expedient may have heen t-lie 
pmtetype of the areh. The ne*t elep would be the inserting a 
horizontal piece at the top, between those two Btones, as we sea 




contrived over the semicircular arch in Campbell's tomb. Pram 
this to the perfect il Egyptian arch, the process is easy and simple. 



This last firm wan cdi-elis! by iiH'nwmig (l-i' number of atones, 
so lifl to cover over any area, howeu-r small mi.glit tile i tun ['.J. 




The. 
the 




foi 



of tlm arch, and one 



which admits of an equal <d;um fur :i:b1i(|iiily, is i.lm covering by 
approaching stone*, an nr.icti-ed in tin; i!:dli-ries nf [he .I'vrie.nidH. 
The overhanging corners, lining thought useless, might bo cut 
away, and thus tlm iijinrarniiw of nil areh would be present ml. 
Tho following example is frum tin; Assasenf, and is or the reign of 
Amenopbis 1., of whose time, ns we shall presently sea, wo hnvo 
the earliest evidence of a true arch. 



The curliest arch of which we can flu tlie date iB a brich arch 
of elliptical form, S feet 0 inches span, in one of tho Tombs of the 
Queens ot Thebes, bearing the name of AmenopUs I,, and dating 
back to ]S23 v 1120 IS.C. : but Sir Gardner Wilkinson thiuka it 
possible tint the areh was used ill the brick pyramids at .Memphis, 
700 years before Amcnopliis. 1 




1 Ancient Egyptian*, iii. ! 
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Xi-:ir this, in tin- i alley of the .l-Hirf, Is am.lher [olnb, of th« 
date of Tbothmca III, 1740^1320 ii.C., represented in tlio 
aetniupiiivin!; ]il;ih;. !t is rcinurliiiblc in both tln^e instances 
the arch is introduced im-i-uly as a erili:i:!. to hide the i-oughncNi 
of tlio rock above. It might be supposed that tha arches ore 
comparatively miuWii, but mil (ml; ilu the ent ting-away (it 1 lit! 
lock, mid I he suliil almliai nLs. a'niiv that the arch was coeval with 
tlio excavation, but the hieroglyphics arc not found stamped on 
(lie bricks, but on 11 Ktitiiis! of s!«ui;ii with which tin' brickwork 
was covered. Tiicrc can he mi il.niljt, then line, as to Ihi^llitiijuitv 
of these two vaults. 

The licit ciamplc in a series of lanlls round the Meailiouiiiiii 
at Thebes, built by liamescs II, 1370^=1100 B.C., which we will 
irfer lo presently, after recording another instance in the arch of 

This tomb is remarkable in cidnbkim- [he carlr arch of three 
blocks, as shown above, together with a item arch in four rims, 
evidently copied from brick arches. The stouoa measure l feet, 
by 1 font 3 inches, by 11} inches, and the span of the arch is 
11 feet. Hera again, the whole construction, the sinking of tlio 
tomb in n well, urn! the gr:iat pains taken to [in-servo its sanctity, 
prevent our entertain in]; the bare possibility of a doubt cs to its 

Saccan/and is of about the bomb epoch. 

turea of the reign of Tliothmes III. exist in the immediate 

of that king has been discovered in tin, uivhes, but only those of 
jtnmesoa. 

Kut the strongest argument for the genuineness, of these arches 
i..- alkailcd hv Ll.e nature of their cons I rue I iou. ll is to he 
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Lliat, in nil llifi!' iiwlain-cii, tin: iirch «f tin- prop} Itm at 
(iuiirii.iLi urily csccpted, tlio bricks aro iniiirialily placed Slj:i:jl- 



wliereus in the Rowan method, !la- »av- fullmvi'd by ourselns-, :i 
stronger and more perfect primriph' ia employed, bv which each 
brick liaH a firmer and more secure bed. 



Hud the Honiara formed the vaults at the Momnonium, tliej 
would doubtless have built according to their own method. The 
eoochtion in ti'i-rin.ro i!vidt.-:t l!i:iL they canno: bo Jmiiiksi:, nml 
must be of the same date as other monuments ia Egypt cou- 
nseled on [lit! -:n:ie principle nf ihi-i:;n ; it!i]t-ii, iiitieej, we 
ouppose the arches to have been executed by Egyptian workmen, 
uncontrolled by Roman architects. Here then are evidences, not 
of the mere knowledge of the arch by the ancient Egyptian*, 
but of their extensile uae of it, and wo can, therefore, only 
explain why the arch ia never found in Egyptian temples, or in 
Greek temples, by the hypothesis given us by Jlr. Boiiumi, that 
they avoided it from a knowledge of its suicidal properties. 

Uue solitary example occurs of an arch built accord in;; to the 
present system, or with the bricks placed tnuwverael/, which, 
for that cireumatance, 1 should regard us of comparatively modern 
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date. 1 It is in a ptujivlon at Gouniou, in the ccutro of which is 
on archway, tho orch of which is formed of nine rims of bricks, 
three of which havo fallen in. Tho bricks arc placed aide by 
side, trail aversely, thud buiuiiii:; the aiujlc logn'.hiT. It is ascribed 
to tho reign of rsammelicinis I ., tioi^Gll B.C. 

In addition lo the [■>: 1 m' l i!,;s /i 'jijv [! given, tunny nt! ifi-a might Iii! 
adduced, sliuwiuj; tin; iippl^-aliim of the. mhihs principle. Several 
|iyriitnida ciisl ut Thebf.i uiLh urciu's of the samo construction. 
As In Campbell's tomb hp have seen tiio arch used contempora- 
neously with the? angular arch of three stouos, so iu some of these . 
pyramids we observe a vaulted chamber below, with a dome above 
formed of horiiontal courses gradually oversailing. "What does 
this show but that the Egyptians cotnii], tbls method of 
construction less liable to injury, when leaded, than tho arch 
of concentric joints ; and thus we may sco the reason why tho 
arch was so seldom employed in their great works, in their pyra- 
mids and temples, and why for a similar reason it was discarded 
by tho Greeks. 

It is interesting to find not ouly that tho nrcli was citensivoly 
used by the Egyptians, but that they employed, in addition to 
the semicircular arch, the elliptical arch, as ill the must uucu'ut 
instance referred to, 1822^,1650 B.C.; tho skow disposition of 
tho bricks as at the Memuoniutn ; tho segmental, and even tho 
pointed arch, as at Meroo in jEtbiopia t and if we can place 
any relianco on the paintings at Bern Hassan, where a granary 
covered with a vaulted roof is observable, it may be traced back 
to the reign of Seserteseu I., 333S.-vl600 B.C., for there is this 
great din rganee in the tablet of Egyptian chronologists. 



' Sir linhlm-r W!i;-inh.in, l.im-i'v.ir, •■I.miw* ;hil aroln--i I. • IriL.jt.iii 
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Ill the following letler, favoured ma by Mr. Loynrd, it will be 
seen Unit a like antiipiity ran be claimed for tin; invention of tlio 
urch ill Assyria: but it is remarkable that whereas in Egypt tlio 
arches, with the Aigto c.vecpiiim :iltv:nl% ineiiiiuiLod, in- invariably 
formed ef n/rrK-lirrs, or fr; l..-!;h piacitl k'iiL^hways, the Assyrian 
arch appears to bo always constructed with headers, of bricks 
placed trmifver.'di . (See woodcuts, \r.v'v, \va, ICt, and ICS, nf 
Lnyard's " Discourses in tho Kuins of Ninovch and Babylon," 
8vo. Loud. 1S53.) la his description r>f the Jiouiu! at _\ioiroiol, 
II r. I.ayard says, *' In tin; centre (if tin; wali, iil.i.in lifteen feet 
below the surfneo of tlio platform, tiio workmen came upon n 
small vaulted dumber, built of baked bricks. It wag of about 
ton feet higli, and the nme in width. Tho arch bos constructed 
upon tho Hell-known [modern] (iiiiieiplu of vaulted roofs— the 
bricks beirlL; placed sideways, line against tin; other, anil having 
been probably sustained by n framework, until the vault was 
onioplelcd." — Xim >;-h a nil its Jiumains, it. -11, tilth edit. 

" April 11, 18G0. 

"MtdemiSib, 

" There can he i;o doi;bt aj to tin; kiioa ii-r'^c and employ- 
ment of tho arch by the Assyrian!. In my accounts, of the 
discoveries in tho ruins of Ninoiob I haio described the remains 
of arched and v.mlir.l nia-omy Annul daring the cicnvatious 
carried on under my superiiiloiuleTiee in Assyria. I need only 
refer JOU to them. But tho most important discovery con- 
nected with the subject, and the ono most likely to interest 
you with reference to your investigations as to the knowledge 
of the arch by the Greeks, was that mode by jr. Place amongst 
tho Assyrian ruins of Khorenbad. He found a complete 
vaulted entrance of considerable size, constructed entirely, I 
believe, of kiln-burnt bricks, and in so good n state of pro- 
MTVation, that he was able to move and pack tin; whole structure, 
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'.lit!: Ibn il;lriiti«!i of .'^ILiiiil;; iL til ["ranee. I'jiforl ill lal, :];.'. the 
cases containing tlio bricks wore lost, with othor valuable 
remains, in tlio Tigris. The van ted entrance in tho restored 
Ai^vrir.n eaiai-e at tin: Crinial Palace was eonotrqctoJ by 
-Mi". I'ergnsson nrinn the drawing an] iin-issitrc-im-nts r.-lii In 
Europe by M. Place, and may, therefore, bo accepted as u 
[irulty accurate representation of the original. It is evident 
that the Assyrians, having eni;>biyed the vault in an entrance 
of this nature, could adapt it to rooms of even greater width. 
It is highly probable that the greater part, if not all, of tho 

vaulted. T "ciii'raUy fmnnl heapn uf painted briekn amongst 
tin. ruin-! if HLieh cll!ra:UT., a-nl u.n.ij];,- hi'tv.i'.'n lai: |iMir. 
Such being tlio ease, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that 
tho rooms also koto in many instances Faulted, although no 

ease. In the bas-reliefs arched gateways and ontrances aro con- 
stan'-lv represented, even, apparently, denied edifices. 

" I discovered no traces of any arch constructed of stono 
masonry. Those found amongst the ruiiu were ol' kiln-burnt 
anil sun-dried bricks. 

" Believe mo yours faithfully, 

"A. H. LiY-llilJ." 

Tho following note occurs in Mr. Lnyard's '* Nineveh and iu 

" Arched gateways ore continually represented in tho bas- 
relioij. Aoeiirdir.t' ta J)iodo:".ia yieulua, the tunnel under the 
Euphrates at Babylon, attributed to i-evai-amif, iva.i also vanlti'd. 
Indeed, if such a work ever existed, it may be presumed that it 
was so constructed. It was cased on both sides, that is, the 
tricks wcro covered, with bitumen: tho walls wcro four cubits 
thick. The width of tho passago was IS feet j and tho walls 
were 12 feet high to tho spring of the vault. The rooms in the 
temple at ISelus were, according to some, arched and supported 
by columns." (ii. 200, lixtk «Ki.) 
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II. 
Tap? 117. 

" Others pretend that tie Grecian templet men painted in « 
degenerate sje." 

Tliu liillowiti!: doiii.icm in favour of poly- 

chrome architecture is from tlie pen of M. Beulu, 
as published in the Renw. Gemrah du VArrJdlirtiirc, 
vol. xvi. ann. 19, pp. 193—212. It is proper to 
observe that somo passages have been omitted, 
which seem to bo descriptive of modern theory, 
rather than of ancient practice 

"Toili la Gn're, hi Sicilr, I'Asie, nvec leur ciel bicn digno 
dVi-hirer la jeimcsso do I'liumaniUS. Voili uii aoleil eclataut qui 
smbrarae bout, qui colore tout ce qu'D frappe, et dore lea rochers 
eui-niCmes: voili one nature oil tout eat vie, 6clat, ardeur. 
\![(our des sri'i-i pciijilf <!u marins, «'i'tni](I In mer, 

avec sa mate et di!ini;f'.nili.' Bnrfaci', puinsammcnt color™. Lcb 
levers et les coucbers de aoleil ont une magnificence inconnue 
i nos regions : lea Greca modemea nppellcnt encoro aujourd'hui 
lo concber du Boloil ion tvyne, aa Rloiro par ciccllcncc, flaiiXiDnic. 
Lcs montagnea ollcB-m fines rclletent mille nuances qui varient 
aire lea heurcs du jour. Au milieu do ccttc nature inondoo do 
riantcB splendours, rojona une peuple nui vetetnents eJcganta, am 
draperies charmantcs : lc blnm- relevi.' Hi: vivos couleurs,lfl. pourpre 
dana tout ion feu, lo lin tcint et brode par la main dosjeunea 
vii!i-gi!5, iliiH ijii'il s'liijit J'un sncri;ice on d'un fesLin. L'on vit en 
plum air, avec une jj.iitte et un sang qui emirent aur tou« lea 
viaages: on a'assemble, on cause, on deliberc, on plaido, on jugo 



en plein air : les hippodromes, lea gymiiases, lea palestrae, lea 
eeolea dea pliiloaophea, tout est !i ciel ouvert. Partont dea pm> 
tiquea, dea fontaines, dea leaches, dcB lioui de ropos d'oii la foula 
oisiro pout contemplor aa yille cherie, seB guerriers qui reriennent 
d'uoe eipe'dition avec leura armes brillantea et leura boucllere 
peints, sea galores qui Billonneut les flota do leur prouo cnduito da 
vermilion, ot tendent am Tenia lours roilea plus jauncs quo lo 
aafran. Partout In. Imniers, la beaute, la eouleur, lumiere de In 
beaut*. 

"Au milieu do cottc society i;n.vipi;, i-Tiivn'e lb*™ gonic, do 
son ciel onchnnteur, de aea arts qui grandiasont, dans ccs tiIIce oil 
t chanto aoua le regard do Diou, irons-nous 
monuments blafards, aui teintes lugubres ? 

Ajons plus de courage, Becouons noa prfyigi's, di'rh- 

rona que lea andens voyaient mieui que nous, plus bardis i la 
foia et plus aage, qu'Oi f^laienl privileges, que leur climat oteit 
admirable, i't jmiissDUH, nu nmins par une heure de rererie, dea 
bcautes qu'ils avaient oiVtj el qui! nous ayona perdues. Sur las 
hautes collinea qui dominent lea villes, sur lea places publiquea, aur 
lea ea|iki]iadea i;t lea proinimtoires tlu la Grfte, qui e'avaucent au 
milieu do la mer, vovons cos temples briUants de couloura, toujours 
jounes, paroequ'ils Bont toujoura mjeunie : on ne loa gratto pas, OH 
rcpcin:, ot <?c no aoj: pn:- : ir-s lod^cnnTie'it^, i L o r^nt de:i 
artistes qui lea peignent. 

" Les colonnes 1 . . . . o'eolivcnt et se dutnehont rigoureuae- 
mont sur Jo mur rougo do la eelt,i,aTcc loa chapitcam dolioatcmcnt 
ornea. Lea triglypbea puiaanntB montrenfc lour tote bleuo ot de 




bien loin accilBimt It I'luirpente. Siir lea [ruiiliviis, qui sunt (In In 
riiuleur ill! eiel, (MsiliSMeliL, Aj:i>, I lei l. .r r' h:i in'-nn li' Humeri'. 
Les niuulurea lines ilea ]iijrtii|aes et dea entnblomenta Boat diatin- 
Siiuos des fonds unis pnr des ornemeuvs qui as signalent nui yeut 
ot lea font vnloir. Les tuilca pointoa brilleut sous los rayons 
obliques du sokii ; loa anteuios a bate do Meduse, loa acrotcroB, 
lea griffons n In pntto utendue, couronnont I'idiflee, et la coulour 
pn'te a ccs moustrcs l'illuaion et la vie. Lent silhouette, on so 
(ii'co'jpaut sur riioriil'!!, limiiin a timr. li! m.umiuent plus ilis ii'- 
Ri-rrtu el plusdc mouvciucnt, .Ininiinns lea baudolettes, lea guir- 
landes de flenra, los bouclicra d'or cloucs sur l'arcbitraYe, lea 
inscription a en letlrea d'or, lea grilles de bromo, loa tropbiea, lea 
stntuca, lea autela, lea tones, les olfrandos intiouib rabies. Con- 
temploni avoe une attention paaaionnec ot nouirie par l'&ode, 
contentions au dedans do noua-momes cette apparition rajon. 
nai:tf! ilu ti!i!i]ili! antique, 1't osiiriH dire, tsiiuino nil l'ii fait quelque- 

fois, que e'etait H une touire do barbnres I 

"Lea barbarcal j'oi bleu pent que co ns aoiant paa les anciona. 
Do quo! droit dirons-noua aui Greta, I on miltrea, que 

nnres ! ' Noii rosso nibloriona fort i ccs doacondsnta do yioillca 
families qui ricanent devntit lea enormos lancca de lours aieui ct 
Tie pourrnicnt ini'mo los Boulevcr. Cos lancca out pjngne des 
lintnillos : de memo cos coulours dont les Grccs poignnicnt leura 
Icinplc on! rfv mi objet il 'ad miration, une cause do jouiaBanco 
pour im peuplc eutier, qui a ele autrcment puissant quo nous 
dana les nrLa, lit qui a coriqiris avuc liien plus lie griiiidmir la divine 

beante. 

" Incliuous-noua la tfle au lieu do miller noa muitreu, noua qui 
son i m a ili'alieritea ilea rii'hcaai's qu'ila pes si's la if 111, cl que nous no 
pi) u vi) us ineiinj plus vfins Usurer, lis vnuhlielil quo toutea los 
liraueina ilc 1'ar-j, ;';intut'.\ si-,J|i7iire, a] i kilorture, ;si]/.ril'a:i-seiil 

peintea, do bromca do Coriutlic am teintos si divorsoa ? No 
tines, am peinlnrea ilea I'uiliees iji.tl.iques. am jiiaclies, vilraus, 
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■Weatminatur jwqu'i Naples, ct jusqu'eu Sicilo ? Pompoi et 
llereuJanum, qu'ctait-eo autre chose qu'uno page immenao do 
pointaro ? Toutca tea decourcrtcs n'ont-cllea pus embarraaau 
aucccaaiTcmcnt lea modemea ? A mcauro qu'ila arancaicut dans hi 
si'iirucr, i:a tumiirtiMiiMi'., L^LiLLieiil. kmiiiiml ci; i;el. trj-.il il'alwii, 
lea avnit cheques. I.' education cat bicn pulssanta en maticre 
d'art II faut attendrc que notrc aiecle fasao aou education pour 
la polycbromic. On Pn applique deja a Athenca, a Municb, a 
Paris tm'me. Li! cliiuat a aes exigences, niaia Part peut lea 
vaiucre cu les satiaraire : c'csl mie question du iimlieres et du 
prac&Ua. 8i un jour nous reprenona lo gout dea edificea fwinta, 
je ne dirai point alora quo uoua somiuca doa barbnroa, jo dirai quo 
noiia faiaons one conqucte : car noua aurona rocouquia un heritage 
auouel do us avions reiiouce, une beauhi que noua aviona 



'■ Prd'easCicr .iWi-ulu'ijIii^ie :\ U l)!Mi-.il:n'-i|'.l-.' Il:l[vi 
(now) Membrc dc 1'luatitut. 
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Vnge 126. 

" A Urrck cpii/ram sj.niku of the itutua of a , 



Saucy Satyr, prithee Bay, 
Why jou look in oil our faeeB, 
Thus to laughter giving way. 



Whon was such a laughing m 
When bgb auch a wonder I 

All at once I'm grown a sutyi 
Out of thoao odd bits of ate 



2/Uut Scholadkw. 
Bhdbok, Aathol. Or. L ill. p. 14. 
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IV. 

Page 120. 

" Tin <J iwk.i hai:e l.rai nteemnt ii/nanuit uf rtirn ct jiriucij'hx, 
and dewid of taste." 




But of all writers, tbe author of the " Seven lamps of Archi- 
tecture" appears to have least oourtod the guidance of Minerva, 
or tho influence of the Graces, to whom were attributed tho deli- 




invcdtivo and abuse with which thia author so insidiously 
assails tho Greeks ? Like tlie medieval antiquary, who cipn- 
tiates with rapture on a fibula or piece of broken pottery, 
and ia indiflorent to the stupendous ruina of the cities of 
antiquity, tin: anther uf Hie -'Seven Lamps" sets naido those 
principles which arc founded on the esperience of ages, and 

Gifted with [liuigenms anil seductive eloquence, endowed with 
fertility of inei^inntietj. his assertions, however wild, however 
falae, are received by tho vulgar as from au oracle. The greatest 
fallacies and contradictions are received undoubted, in tho sarao 
manner that the poor pervert gulps down all the difficulties of a 
false religion. In the frontispiece to his " Lectures on Arelii- 
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tecturc ililJ I'aillthi!;," In-' flliibits a l^.raUd view of n Vnt'.k 
lion's head, from tilt! Schools fif Dusigii at Edinburgh, and tin! 
licnil of n ligtir akotehod from nature, uiiil nays, apcaking of 
tWi— 

" Graaiut sublimity Hi your idu] bust."— " It is leldom that fcnyQimfr §o 
l I.T,||.U,I'- u Iil-l.; ,-i. 1": ':":r C,;]ri-.l. J...L Lliinl, M.. Miihi^ I.:l.-i 

lnrMW Ijj-Jiif nciiliiilinr" . . . . " nut miT,:ly rii]ji;:iti.iu. il i' < ■■ i v . Li - 1 . tannhil 
to your povteru of pgn«ir!iie ttutb •■! 1-n.nlv, Hif-iny kiii'l, it al jinj tuna," 
bu»a ud irajpid mhratdily." (pp. 82, S3.) 




Tlio (iniiiinerit is ridicule.! hocanso it it [.laced at a height al. 
which "it cannot bo soon," anil because tho aaino ornament is 
ll jiiMtrJ ;i bi,)idird times. Eul whiUi tliia is lliirty nr forty fci", 
high, (lie crocket of the Gothic steeple is three hundred or four 

difference. Eren if there were a difference, would b-uch a 
difference bo appreciable P Even if appreciable, would it be 
deairable P 

Uut let us tost iiis " stnst tiiJu'ily 11 by eompa-ring his tiger's 
head with a lion's bead from Athens. 

Tn oomnai'o tiicfo two, for I ho jiurpoacs of architectural sculp- 
ture, is about aa ridiculous as to cry up tho head of a common 
hack-homo aa being more natural and mora beautiful than tiic 
famous Lome's head of tho Ll;;iu collection t .t llie head of iwiie 
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account of ita peculiar ugliness. The only otber specimen, in the 
book is one nearly as disgusting, il is a man vomiting ; but we 
thought this better suited for comparison, as it represents a lion. 
Mnuslcrs quite us ugly, and quite asp.ross, maybe seen ortinmenlirig 
some of our colfc^-s at Ost'urd, ali'uriling models of the beautiful 
nnd the sublime to the uiiuda of dui ingenuous youth. Tbough 
v.v iiannnt givi! !( in all its gross-noss, wo will compare it with one 
from Pompeii. Were the author of tho " Seven Lamps " to com- 
pare ilyperion with a Satyr, he would doubtless prefer the latter ; 




no in these gar^nle hca;l*, the Gothic cm: nil! assuredly he 
pronounced more earnest, and therefore more beautiful. The 
author of the " Seven Lamps " may have the lamp of Power, but 
can the possession of the lamp of Fewer justify a man in 
neglecting to subject his labours to the lamp of Reason P 
Again, can that writer be said to have really desired the lamp 
of Truth, who, after regarding the eiquisite leaf-ornamentation of 
Greek capitals and stelie, and other treasures of ancient art, has 
tho effrontery to put forward the accompanying figure as a 
specimen of Greek lenf-dceoration ? 
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Crock principle. IIdw dii yuu l<ka it.' I Imvc |.lrwil yy. 

trick in thin n.ui|iari™n. II i> purfoctly £<ir in nil rmpccls." </,sfi"..i, p. 21. 
»od pi. 3.) 




Till.' elrli[llMli-e llllll L 1 -. i ■> riu-l:1!'!:y ni't'iis a'.l'l.Hr are i]:iiijtit.1U9 

to tho march of fine art in our country-, sa they are surprising to 
the classical student. Since the iiii : ii'.li century Europe had 
agreed to acknon-lnigo the arta ni' Craw, no less than her litera- 
ture, ns tii!- e\t-n-.]i!nr; ami tin; hues for our imitation. llafTaelle, 
Michael Angclo, and the other great musters of tho middle, ages, 
attributed tlicir escollcnco to their knowledge of tho antique [ but 
this author wishes to carry art back again to barbaric times ; and 
his prejudices and invectives, confined to art, are taken advantage 
of by others, who think that with art, tbey will bo able to drag 
religion also into the darkness of superstition and idolatry. 
Delightful an it is to read tlie. nli.rrvaUina of tins author on land- 
9i.mj.j- a:i.l mil live, 1 1 r ^ is lii^iliv in 1 1. :■: i-.t iv.ir'hy 11:1 ii-.^iinls tin: ort-.. 
All teaching ia to bo net aside, the cautions of experience die- 
l-fjiirjii-;!, llie jjniniui.ir (J' trl imri'i-ujjiiizrd. I'lio rtnii:i:igiiin( ir<; 
fa-.:. i mil,. ;:..biiili::;r .if Di-uniT, i.r l"'l]i]ii--e artist.-, in til be preferred 
l.i rLiilliicilii ■ mill Phidias a:ul Tel i hum ion -I yive [ilaci: t:i St.i-i:iliin-ll, 



or tlio unrecorded siHil;>tnrs «f ffrlli Ciillieilral, or of Henry the 
Seventh's; Chapel. 

Rut let us listen to some of the golden sentences of this much- 
isd'unied writer on art: — 



ARCHITECTURE. 



tyranny." |p. Jt.) 

"The«aaorlir.n tbal Greek architecture ia lbs «rcliiU>«are of 

- Tliat mik baa hd nilpMre, nnr colour, nor imagination, noi 



It must bo observed that some of the aboro passages are quali- 
fied by using some such terms as " our common Greek style," or 
" us (irui liscd in our liny ;" nud our author says, in contradistinc- 
tion,— Do I Dot constantly speak of Pliidiu in the highest terms ? 
It: is quite true lit docs oi'i:.i:-i:>:::i!:Y cuiiinii'ini P:iidi:i-i. :ii:d cum jure 
llill, to Mi,:l:;nd Aliti::fi , ill' diil'1 rWili't iiVn's il'ri 11 n: m . ill I V 1:1,1:1 MUT.d 

Greek art ; but in these instances Phidias and his school arc only 
trotted out u his stoHiing-horse, heliind which he takes mora 
deliberate and deadly aim si whatever in Greek in art. 



mora like raom' bom : fcra that mi it may, it it a mere ]jiece of agreaable ami*- 
v.i-.ii.:'-. .'i.l if. ii.*1' ,1: ■■! 1, ym] 5111 1 ilni Iii.iih. 1 r <:u7v-T [burn*, r.i 
an nsa'a bead at onca. you will have, ibei ardors, or ma orctars, or any number 
of utter onler., one for a.ary heal] or br.ro. " {Su*n of BMi»<m<,<'. '<■ 

"Tb« Ionic capital, to aj niinj, as an architectural inmntion, is eicsad- 



A base Byzantine transcript of the acanthus, {Stones of Venice, 
ii. pi. it. tig. 5.) ciiiibilcd side by side with au oiquisitc sketch oi 



his own, (Dg. 4,) is preferred to the beautiful forms nliibited in 
Corinthian capitals, (ii. 17.) 

" T.:^ i:.Ti::Llii,.-: Ih'.ii:,: ■-. a r.i.u li ;:! IlmI;. :] : 1 lit. ^r.A e:" lliu 

Doric, mud Li always rigid and nngn." (L 3M.} 

cornice, 1 a Unnlf^j deia/thingi. 1 cu'/ help it : that doea not 
of absurdity." (p. 128.) PUP P 

of an anchorite ; tbe Venetian ornament embraced, while it giivBrnod. nil 
fajetftblo and animal formi ; it «afl the tcmnernueo of a man, the command 
of Adam orer creation." (Sntn inmju, p. 88.) 

This stylo of writing, and the abote may be regarded 03 a fair 
specimen, whether understood or not, may be considered very 
poetical; but ia it true? Or did the Doric temple possess no 
delicate lines of bas-relief, no bold metopes, no magnificent pedi- 
mentnl sculpture, no picturesque acroterial iiniiinid^s, m> glitter- 

not the whole, not merely rich and picturesque, but chaste, 
imposing, beautiful, of most wondrous symmetry, perfect, aud 
hopelessly unequalled ? 



The following are his Jicta on sculpture ;— 

The pc^rrtion of art in Uio Elgin marbles ia diraiod, bocausa " tbe draperies 
are unfinialud. Its hair and wr.i.l i.f It-.- animal are uiir.MHht.-il, and the entire 
hu-nrliefa an roughly cut." (S»*ai>f Powt, ii. 171.) 

" lir^tk jL;iiiii ^ :.: i: l.L.t:.:^ !U:,L. ui ,. .l>-;.-:\H ,.f I .-.. it-lit vii;;j :!mj 
form nf the statue, na the wgrl.1 of loner nature which they despised retired 
in darkness from tboir hoarla." (Hen Palhi, p 1»J.) 
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Tha following ornament from a psalter i'f Hie eighth eeiitnrv 
put forward iw ill ml rating pive,']i[ nf Ariflotle, that tin- print 
plea of the Beautiful are Order, Symmetry, bui3 llio Definite. 




"Hers jou lwve Ihs mini pure |.i:-LI,l<- ,.: id,. ,. r ^-.<7[|.[sisi of i.liulism in 
■Hlgt*,"u "ulturlt <!e«d school." "From Ibis deul Imibariwu no pu> to 
living Kir barium, vnl get work winch in every lino of it ii |iropKc.-.i lt r I j...'.v.:r, 
•nd liu In it Iho sure Jinn ol day." [Tko Pali., p. 2J.) 

A representation of tho Serpent beguilinG Evo then follows, 
taken from the church of 3. Ambrogio at Milan, the highest aim 
of which ia nature without deration. Now, is it not evident that 
in giving -.his Liter :.s the u;cr:u oi' ]:itd:iev:il sexjiiure, the hirrner 
is meant to portray classical sculpture ? And why, if it had not 
been bis aim In brinj.- Arelnil.i urij the nm-iei,;., -mo conleni|it, 
did he not, instead of attributing to then 071 earl) (pwnm of 
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wnfimui barliaritm, refer to the "human face divine" m on 
illustration of Order, Symmetry, null the Definite ? 

With respect to Greek polychromy as applied to sculpture, lie 
says,— 

'Because a Gothic window would not look well if filled in with 
(iniuli J jjIuph nsjuri'-ilriiwin^, therefore 

" All nrrjin,;<''ii'.|it.j nl cil- u., U< i'.< hiwii sukn, in jjriLufut f.irina, Fire bur- 



fir thew ornaments, some of tliem ire " luiaukes ud imiiertineoces in tfie 
'■i^kliitnilf, sm-liin his su calio.l ]iii[iuvi!iL-k:. uninm-ril ■ i.: J titles, in ivliidi 
there ia a plarcli^il m l iiull -ii^'i'^ii. i.f n^. ■:.!.'.■ l"i.ini. und yet no rati 
resemblance nor life, for tin coodlUou of tlioin rraull f.oin bin o«o conteit of 

li;r:. :■■!:, ml : r;i, , , - ■. I : .-. ll:c |' : iy 'L- ! n n . '' ■ ■ - L ^: pliili I..r f.ui;: 

nature, and lain fntitY that Iil 01.1IJ improv,. ii-.i-jlliii.- lie touched, and thnt 
he honoured it bj taking it int., bis ht mce." (ftoira [W«, i. 

" That so-called onminoul, til.' Greek fr.il [iln[.ri.Tievly liy ill.' iuithnr cai:.,! 
a .:>.□. ,.-V| J ..:i- ;■■ I.. u^lv i in, in tin. literal isluM of tin word, tnonrtrous ; 
t3 ittV- 1- ci 1 c fri.ill anYtl.i.i.i! nl.icli il :■ |inj llie TiaMiro of mnn tn ri<lmirn ■ a vile 
couemcrution ofltmlghtlinM . ...» [uibiful hurrible design." (Sam Lam/ii, 

It is fortunate tlinl. tl,.' nut-iile uf my bunk '.rill prevent lib 
rict Linking iniu lli- inside. Tin' iirjjmiifiil l.ii ttiie. assertion is 
bauctl upon the following cnthymemo : — 

Tho onlj n.tuml substance ruamUiog 1 Creek fret it tho cijitil of 
oinntp. Ip. ST.) 

I!ut Bill .111,1 ..'.liiir itibI.iI- a..- ii.il. li nwrc roiiiiimn than t!ic iTJil.il i.f 
bimnuth. (p. 2'-:) 

Therefore the crjiW of Bill in more beautiful tlian the crystal of bis- 
muth, (p. 99.) 

Wua ever syllogism so absurd ! Aa veil might he say that 
lii.vaiis-0 sparrows aro more common than lories, liuuiirjiriL'-l.inif, 
or birds of pnraiii-ii, tlieret'ure they must bo moro beautiful I 
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Tlio author nppesra lo forget that tbo hanging of lamps and 
garlands »« one of the most common customs of antiquity, aiid 
[]■!■<[ (in ill/ iivjitifim-.i l-voii bv christian iviiler.i. 

Our author u>ay object to this string of short sentences, but 
we have only carried out his own intentions. Ho says ;— 

" I shall endeavour for the future to put my self-contradict: ana in short 
nnlencea and direct Unas, in order lo aave u^ncioua persona ll.c tr.iiiu!^ <.f 
l...4.i', ; :.,r t!,e m ," (lire Pvlti, p. 115.) 

Such are some of 1 
gularlybad taste spj b,- 



p. 118.. 

And who, with equal flippancy and presumption, den 



(pp. 113-UGi tmA Stones of Vmi 

After reviling Greek art, as wo havo seen in the previous quo- 
tations, our author writes :— 

been made about tny writings, in the F^ippoKition that I have attacked or 
despised Greek work. I have attacked rauadiou work, and modern imitation 
ol Greek work. Of lirookn-orlt it.dF 1 huo ncicr spoken hot with a revoronco 
nuil* infinite." {Two Path, p. 100.) 

But if ho ineiirn tu tiiEaili I'.iil.uli:;!] aiviiilfrl.uri', why, in liis 



illustration of it, {Too Patha, p. 200,) doon he placo the words 
ounlCU incirrTECTirnE it) capital letters at the top, mid 
fliwi-riliL! it in flu? ti-it n* 11 " liirm-iiiisiHi 1 nrr:iTiij't'd nil clwmii-al 
principles " ? Why, if he wishes to attack nmdnrn imitations of 
Greek sculpture, did he not, when ho put a lion's hend in his 
frontispiece, label it modem sculpture ; why did he not, if ho 
really raverea Greek art, (1) contrast it, as we have done, with a 
Hun's hern] of nuro Grrek ;irl ? Mint wo not euppoae that he 
wishes ue to identify hia, or Miilais' lion's head with Greek art ? 
Ho goes on to say : — 

II is " eiecutod, I suppose, nn some noble Greek typs." The School of 
Dcsugnia "agoodeuunpla of tha style," and bisreniarka are "rather a com- 
pliment to ill architect then otherwise j but it is not bis fault that no force 
Ufa to build in the Greek manner." (fcehura, pp. 80, Bl,l 

Notwithstanding then the specious covering with which our 
author thinks to mask his desigua, notwithstanding his sin null mi: i 
spi-aliius; of Phidias and tin: jigii of [Vricltn with admiration, 
(and who would not ?) it is evident that he hates the Greeks. 
" Non possum form, QuiriUs, 

"Rut the real feeling of our author will best appear from ths 
following quotations: — 
" Lot the whole system of the orders and their proportions be ca.it pot sod 

whole mass o[ the architecture, founded on Great aud Roman models, which ns 

*\ liin, virtnp. JiuoLiur.il.luIK."^. ir ]inwur ui il. liil' ^tki.]. It in tufa, unna- 
ur;.l. anfrOltTfU, unenjoyable, and impious. Pagan in its origin, proud and 
liiiIl..:_t in in r. vivil, |T.:nly^.[ ill i'. ■ '.li: -'I -. _vlI ruil.in^ pray in its dotage of 
all bbs good and living thing* that ware springing around it in their youth, 
ai lha dying and dcaporalo king, »ho hod filled his failing veinH ivkli Iho tilu id 
of children j an architecture invented, as it jsema, to make plagiarist! of It! 
architects, slaves of its workmen, and Sybarites of lis jababttanta ; an arohi- 
sianie li. •' li.rr. mtr[>'rt i rl It-. invr-:-:i.-:i I uri-.rr: I.'.-, r.-|; In <v!ii.-h Llivm-v 
is gratified, and rdl irjuu-in-e tn-liiicd ;— the first thing am bate to dip is to 
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out it oat, unit .link i- Llio ilii-l ■.( it fr..r.i ■ ..ir r,— ! d>r liver. IVlnteier lis* an j 
eonaHUon with lis five orJcn. or with >dj cqo tlic onlcn— »lmtev« ii 

Ik™, i.r Ionic, -r Timan, .ir IViiithiiui, .ir «_"■ >m | ito. nr in ..njwijel.'rueiiml 

(T IIuUHiiiial ; wlnifovur leln.yi. III,: .millet rrsi-tt tur ViliutfUil Uw«. or 
f.-.i.l .riiiilv ivitl. l',.l.i.i::\i. -.v.. I k. nr.' ..r..!'.:r.' ill mors. To clchnaa 



" b;i.-i' sriViuvx," ami mvh- pbii.ilm:;- aim «f I. mi hit □ " ilr'S^siug 
tendency." (iii. 105.) 

Our author never condescends lo use argument, but either 
lectures hit opponents like lW Kmm-li I'npi' lunicd schoolmaster, 

or he hectors them, mid lauucai's mil Ii!.- mintli i.*, like a pauper- 

scbool master turned Pope of Home. 

Much a utitiT, by tin- familim! Iiiri.;ur:r.n> ivIiicSi Ii- bus usf.nl, linn 
missed Lis aim ; fur buwuver lie may be looked up lo by his lira 
party, bu has m'L eaiiii-tlutibiii!! mrn agaiiis! liim : ivlji.ni' as, if lie 
lia.l usvil (vivai.T 1 1 1 : i : 1 . ■ •■; l i ir.)) in t'v: uii'jv.i'iai iur: of bis Yiuws, ami 
treated his opponents with greater courtesy, lie miejit havu brnni 
the means of invoking a more sduiu, limunljliul, passionate study 
of art in general, at tliu same timu that lie endeavoured to lead 
the public tasta to a greater appreciation of the beauties of what 
he considered os the m»l appjMpn.iti- i-vilu I'nr tlm piv.-mit age. 

Wo regret, then, that a writer of such eslabiisa-.'.l power should 



SO constantly promulga^s. Tiny uoahl listrii with (Wight when 
tbcv hoard him eipal.iatc on flu- inipm-laucoand ncceneitv of truth- 
fulness, delicacy, tenderness, study of nature, admiration of the 
human form, ajirl nciTssitv uf 1111 ii nig a knrm lerlgc of sculpture 
and painting to Ibut of aivhitciHurc. Hcopaa, who designed tlm 
capital a; Ephc-.us ; t-'ajiiir.aciun, who invented tho capital at 
Corinth ; they who observed and idealized tho parsley and the 
acanthus, the ivy, the boricyrnu'kl,', and the lotus; would behold 



With admiration lion- his magic pencil converts the thistle and 
the grass of the field into csquisite ornament; and would only 
regret that one who can think so deeply, and speak so eloquently, 
and draw 50 ejouisitely, should so easily go astray mio dweiit'ul 
turnings. 

Such, then, is tha form of argument pursued by the groat 
art-teacher of the a-_ r e h a writer .viio, notwithstanding pH his 
merit, has dono more to debus the sister-art of painting 
than any man living. Tha contest, bo it remembered, ia not 
between such a man and hia contemporaries, who may be vastly 
inferior lo him in power and ability, but between him and the 
ancients, whoso monument of adamantine rock will stand the 
rudest shudi of ll.u unbridled iior.-e ; and li:l him rvme:ilb>;r aUo 
that thei'or.lt'-f will Ivjud:;,'-! ,)[' by p-i.it t .' A tencher of others 
shniihl nliwiia 111-11 mbi-' tiiiit. In' Iiiir.sfiif i.-i :: ftinl'.'lit : aiid shdiiM 
always be prepared the moro to doubt his own judgment, the 
more he finds it opposed to the judgment of others. The moro 
ardently he enfniws (hnt whidi he believes to be the truth, the 
lur.r-i! iv:u!y sli.iul.l hi: liif di sdiv.il t-uth in others, though opposed 
ly 1 . □ □ 1 1 . IT11 w:i3 ■:":i3i>s nnl niiaiitv an old Guthie eiiiih-e, iu.s y.n 
eye for eraco, no feeling for beauty, no love for the picturcsijim : 
ho who reviles Greek art has no refinement of feeling, no soul or 
sentiment, no capacity for the sublimo. 



aitendis. 



Page 149. 

" I tarn ttemfiJe auay in tie lunlighl, like a ghoit." 

" Si 1o temple eat renverae, e'est riant le aol qu'il faut cbercber 
lea fr:i<;iilt'iis I'mluLta ik' L'i>u]cLir. L'liiiini L 3 1- ='■ ilo ':i turn! oimservo 
c.-a prt-cieui rrstta dti In (U'-coraviiin pmcitt!, tit- k'S rend au jour 
nvec mi tiikt admirable. Malhouretiaeiiient lea ctiuluura ninsi 
ruuvv.^, ■ ■Vh'.-i'i-iLiu [-"LjjN'-t'a pur \>-.- tula (t-irc^j n.'i, ::u ">[U. ijiic 
plua rapidement iiu ■, ur.'^i [i:ir I:l Iihillitl'. i'i ■ [ja^irnisaant u.u trea- 

tionttlt il n'cat plua temps. Voili pourquoi 1g tumoignagQ dca 
voyiigcura oh dea oiploratenra eat precious, ct I'eiU utu surtout 
jadia, quand lea docouvortca etaieut facilea at friqueutca. Lor3quo 
los fragmouta colorea aortent du sol, 11 est iidposaiblc do eo troin- 
per, taut lour tointo oat fraicho ot aaisieeable." — M. BeulG, La 
Polychromic, Eotuo 06a. do 1'Archre., vol. ivi. p. 202. 
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who, from protoctora, bci-ame iia u-.o.-t cruel oppressors. For upwards of 
a century it was held by the successors of Alexander, and after the defeat 
of Antioobua tho Great, it fell into tbo hands of the Eotnans. Tha city 
suffered by sn earthquake in 1 1 . ■ - ri-iu'" nf (lis Emperor Tiberius, and though 
trt'iji v iva; I I'll . I'll ill' I i-ii. r .■■ it v ur "in r roa^nifieoncc utter 

fail to impress tbo uiiiiii of tlio phiiosoplu.r and '.be t'hrittian, mLj think 

Tbo early col n st II 1 1 i h godj s 

Diana; but, owing to tin; eonnmiun «f Ephreus ivitli central Asia, an 
Oriental character km gradually given to her ritts. It was not tho nimblo 
goddess of the woods, but an uncouth mammiform divinity which was 
eiposed to view, ami M-lnch ;cni I'.-. t^ u.l tbo qiizat motueh op satcke 
: l l l i 3 .'on I--.:-: of nil <hi:i : ,<i. Her ; . ■ M i 1 1 L ■» . buib- lit tin: joint cs[ii!::si' nl';il) A .'in, 
nas esteemed one of' tho seven wonders nf tlio world, not merely from the 
engineering difficulties which its builders bad to overcome, but on account 
of ita magnificence and grandeur, tlie purity of its architecture, tbe beauty 
nf it:, penlpr.ll'nl iulninliLL Iita, and tin. "citraonJiiisry cu^i-cricn of welka lil' 
art, iii painting and sculpture, iviii.'ii iL nuitaimd. Seven tinieB destroyed, 
it was soven times rebuilt, each time with greater magnificence ; one of its 
conflagrations being noted in histuryas the work of an eiecrable fanatic. 
This sacred shrino was reverenced in Greece and Asia. When Darius 

i.' -i >■ '''I a.l 'I ;lnT ii-inplfH i,i Asia, tli is alone was spared. Here met 

for worship tho Greeks of Europe and of Asia. Here, in honour of Diana, 
sacrificed the great Mamiimiaii vim.pioror, tin: prnuil Persian satrap, and 
the Bo man general. Alcsandcr, 'fissaph ernes, and Antony did honour to 
her fane. 

This celebrated city, the chief seal of Asiatic grandeur, opulence, and 



.■LV[!)/.:lli.iii - thi.-, city, ivhidi wi'.ue ---el I V:i^ lllxr.irj of ii[>'jaLlf!i ; tiiia city, 
wbidi bccamo u mui^i:iii!!:! of tin: i'lillilinnit ;.r divine prophecy; this 
l-iIv, I ': l r: l : i . l ^ li:>th in ^.I'j/.m :m A i'i Cliripti.nl t i I: J 03 . il !■ tile otijcd of 
Mr. h'ALKrcrn to i i o : i :.■ v ? I j L - . A inir:u!.:rj;>li .111 Mi::i -.: Mooonijiiiiiii.-d 
wilh carefulh .measured plans of fbo oity and its various monuments, 
should not fail to ongago the atti-iilioji "-mil im-ife the interest of tho 
scholar and the historian, tho archfeologist and tho architect, tlio traveller 
and tho divine. 

Tho Table of Contents will enable the reader to form an estimate of 
the character of the work. 




GcHtinara vWhing In stttiserilie, are ra/ualal la fincaril their namci 

■- / " l^l '-.-i -, Mil !.!.!■ To!il|:lo <.f Dklllil," i;vi: of )k™. 
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